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]y[ BRCHANTS and manufacturers are not contented 

i , 'with the monopoly of the home market, hut desire 
ewise the most extensive foreign sale for their goods 

j, eir country has no jurisdiction in foreign nations, and 
erefore can seldom procure them any monopoly there 
ey are generally obliged, therefoie, to content them- 
ves -with petitioning for certam encouragements to 

ex Poitation 

^ these encouragements what are called Drawbacks 
seem to be the most reasonable To allow the merchant 
. hack upon exportation, either the whole or a part 
1 whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon domestic 
uidustiy, can never occasion the exportation of a greater 
quantity of goods than what would have been exported 
ad no duty been imposed Such encouragements do not 
•end to turn towards any particular employment a greater 
d “aie of the capital of the country, than what would go to 
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that emplovment of its own accoid, but only to binder the 
dul v from driving away any pai*t of tbat share to other 
f mjdojnicnts They tend not to overturn that balance 
w Inch naturally estabbsbes itself among all the various 
employments of tbo soctety , but to binder it from being 
ou’rturaed by tbo duty They tend not to destroy, but 
to proven e, wliat it is in most cases advantageous to pie- 
n*no, the natural division and distribution of labour in 
the society 

The h uno tiling may bo said of tbo drawbacks upon the 
re « sport at ion of foreign goods imported, which in Great 
rSnt'iiti generally amount to bv much tlio lnigest part of 
tin. dutv upon importation Bv tlic second of tlie mles, 
.inii< led to tlie act of parliament, wlucb imposed, what is 
non called, tlie old subsidy, cv ery merchant, wliotlici 
Ihigh-h or alien, was allowed to draw back lialf tbat duty 
ujsin exportation, the English merchant, provided the 
exportation took place witluu twelve months, the alien, 
provided it took plica within nine months Wines, cm - 
r’n'i, and vv romrlit silks were the only goods which did 
u >*. { \U v. tlnn this rnle, having other nnd more advanta- 
dllov nitc. -( Tlie duties imposed by this act of 
pvrltiTtiui v i n at tint time, the only duties upon tlio 
»nvtm*t vt",,j 0 t foreign goods The term within which 
t 1 1 * i 1 all otic r dniv.hu ks, could be claimed, was after- 
v ml* (hr , (ho I chip 21, sut 10) extended to three 

t 
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exceed fouiteen thousand To facilitate the great exporta- 
tion which was necessary, in ordei to rid ns of the rest, the 
whole duties were drawn hack, piovided the exportation 
took place within three years 
"We still have, though not altogether, yet very nearly the 
monopoly of the sugars of our West Indian islands If 
sugars are exported within a year, therefore, all the duties 
upon importation are drawn hack, and if exported within 
thiee yeais, all the duties, except half the old subsidy, 
which stall continues to be retamed upon the exportation 
of the greater part of goods Though the importation of 
sugai exceeds, a good deal, what is necessary for the home 
consumption, the excess is inconsiderable, m comparison of 
what it used to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particulai objects of the jealousy of our 
own manufacturers, are prohibited to be imported for home 
consumption. They may, however, upon paying certain 
duties, be imported and warehoused for exportation But 
upon such exportation, no part of these duties is drawn 
back. Our manufacturers are unwilling, it seems, that 
even this lestncted importation should be encouraged, and 
are afraid lest some part of these goods should be stolen 
out of the warehouse, and thus come into competition with 
their own. It is under these regulations only that we can 
import wrought silks, French cambncks and lawns, calhcoes 
painted, printed, stained, or dyed, &c 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of French 
goods, and choose rather to forego a piofit to ourselves, 
than to suffer those, whom we consider as oui enemies, to 
make any profit by our means Not only half the old sub- 
sidy, but the second twenty-five per cent is retained upon 
the exportation of all French goods 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old subsidy, 
the drawback allowed upon the exportation of all wines 
amounted to a great deal more than half the duties which 
were, at that time, paid upon their importation ; and it 
seems, at that time, to have been the object of the legis- 
latuie to give somewhat moie than ordinary encourage- 
ment to the carrying tiade m wine Several of the other 
duties too, which were imposed, either at the same tame, 01 
subsequent to the old subsidy , wliat is called the addi- 
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toonal duty, the new subsidy, the one-tlnrd luid two-third 
subsidies, the impost 1692, the coinage on wine, were 
allowed to be wholly drawn bade upon exportation AU 
those duties, however, except the additional duty and im- 
post 1692, being paid down m ready money, upon impor- 
tation, the interest of so laige a sum occasioned an ex- 
pence, which made it unreasonable to expect any profitable 
* carrying trade in this article Only a part, therefore, of the 

duty called the impost on wine, and no part of the twenty- 
five pounds the ton upon Erench wines, or of the duties im- 
posed m 1745, m 1763, and in 1778, were allowed to be 
drawn back upon exportation The two impoBtB of five 
per cent imposed in 1779 and 1781, upon all the former 
duties of customs, being allowed to be wholly drawn back 
upon the exportation of all othei goodB, were likewise 
allowed to he drawn back upon that of wine The last 
duty that has been particularly imposed upou wine, that of 
1780, is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indulgence, 
which, when so many heavy duties are retained, most pro- 
bably could never occasion the exportation of a single 
ton of wine These rules take place with regard to all 
places of lawful exportation, except the British colonies m 
America 

The 15th Charles II chap 7, called an act for the en- 
couragement of trade, had given Great Britain the mono- 
poly of supplying the colonies with all the commodities of 
the growth or manufactuie of Europe, and consequently 
withi wines. In a country of So extensive a coast as our 
North American, and "West Indian colonies, where our 
authority was alwayB bo very slender, and where the inhabi- 
tants were allowed to carry out, in their own ships, their 
non-enumerated commodities, at first, to all parts of 
Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of Em ope South of 
Capo EmiBterre, it is not very piobable that this monopoly 
could ever be much respected , and they probably, at all 
tomes, found means oE bringing back some cargo from the 
« ountnes to which they were allowed to carry out one 
Ihej seem, however, to have found some difficulty m im- 
portrng European wines from the places of their growth, 

™P ort ^m from Great Britain, 
v,here tliej were loaded with many heavy duties, of which 
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a considerable part was not drawn back upon exportation. 
Madeira wine, not being a European commodity, could be 
impoited directly into Am erica and the "West Indies, coun- 
tries which, in all their non-enumerated commodities, en- 
joyed a free trade to the island of Madeira These circum- 
stances had probably introduced that general taste for 
Madeira wane, which our officers found established in all 
our colonies at the commencement of the war which began 
in 1755, and which they brought back with them to the 
mother-country, where that wine had not been much in 
fashion before Upon the conclusion of that war, in 1763 
(by the 4th G-eo III Chap 15, Sect 12) all the duties, 
except .£3 10s. weie allowed to be diawn back, upon the 
exportation to the colonies of all wines, except French 
wines, to the commerce and consumption of which, national 
prejudice would allow no sort of encouiagement The 
period between the granting of this indulgence and the re- 
volt of our USTorth American colomes was probably too short 
to admit of any considerable change in the customs of those 
countries 

The same act, which, m the drawback upon all wines, 
except French wines, thus favoured the colonies so much 
more than other countries ; in those, upon the greater part 
of other commodities, favoured them much less Upon 
the exportation of the greatei part of commodities to other 
countries, half the old subsidy was diawn back. But this 
law enacted, that no part of that duty should be drawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonies of any com- 
modities, of the growth or manufacture either of Europe 
or the East Indies, except wines, white calhcoes, and 
mushns 

Drawbacks were, peihaps, originally granted for the 
encouragement of the carrying trade, which, as the freight 
of the ships is frequently paid by foreigners in money, wn** 
supposed to be peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and silver 
into the country. But though the carrying trade certainly 
deserves no peculiar encouragement, though the motive of 
the institution was, perhaps, abundantly foolish, the insti- 
tution itself seems reasonable enough Such drawbacks 
cannot force into this trade a greater share of the capital 
of the country than what would have gone to it of its own 
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accord, liad theio been no duties upon importation, 
only -prevent its being excluded altogether by those autie 
The carrying trade, though it desoi ves no preference, oiig i 
not to be precluded, but to be left free like all other 
trades It is a necessary resource to those capitals which 
cannot find employment either in the agriculture or in the 
manufactures of the country, either in its home trade or in 
its foreign trade of consumption 
The revenue of the customs, instead of suffering, pronl9 
from such drawbacks, by that part of the duty which is 
retained If the whole duties had been letained, tbo 
foreign goods upon which they are paid, could seldom have 
been exported, nor consequently imported, for want of a 
market The duties, theiofore, of which apart is retained, 
would never have been paid 

These reasons seem sufficiently to justify drawbacks, and 
would justify them, though the whole duties, whcthei upon 
the produce of domestic industry, or upon foreign goods, 
were always drawn back upon exportation The revenue 
of excise would in this case, indeed, suffei a little, and that 
of the customs a good deal more , but the natural balance 
of industry, the natural division and distribution of 
labour, which is always more or less disturbed by such 
duties, would he more nearly le-estahhshed by such a 
regulation 

These reasons, however, will justify drawbacks only 
upon exporting goods to those countries which are alto- 
gether foreign and independent, not to those m which onr 
merchants and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly A draw- 
back, for example, upon the exportation of European goods 
to our American colonies, will not always occasion a greater 
exportation than what would have taken place without it. 
By means of the monopoly winch our merchants and manu- 
facturers enjoy there, the same quantity might frequently, 
perhaps, he sent thither, though the whole duties were re- 
tained. The drawback, therefore, may frequently he pure 
loss to the revenue of excise and customs, without alterinor 
the state of the trade, or rendering it in any respect more 
extensive. How far such drawbacks can lie justified as a 
proper encouragement to the industry of our colonies or 
how far it is advantageous to the mother-country, that they 
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sliould be exempted fiom taxes which ai‘e paid by all 
the rest of then fellow subjects, will appeal heieafter when 
I come to treat of colonies. 

Diawbacks, however, it must always be ondei stood, are 
useful only in those cases in which the goods for the ex- 
portation of which they are given, aie really exported to 
some foreign country , and not clandestinely re-unported 
into our own That some drawbacks, particularly those 
upon tobacco, have frequently been abused m this mannei 
and have given occasion to many fiauds equally hurtful 
both to the revenue and to the fair tiader, is well known 


CHAPTER V. 

OS’ BOUNTIES. 

•QOTJHTIES upon exportation are, in Great Britain, 
-D frequently petitioned foi, and sometimes granted to 
the produce of particular branches of domestic mdustiy 
By means of them our merchants and manufacturers, it is 
pretended, will be enabled to sell tbeir goods as cheap or 
cheaper than their rivals in the foreign market A greater 
quantity, it is said, will thus be exported, and the balance 
of trade consequently turned more in favour of oui own 
country We cannot give our woikmen a monopoly in tne 
foreign, as we have done in the home market _ e cani * 
force foieigners to buy their goods, as we have done our 
own countrymen The next best expedient, i 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying B is m . tbi 
manner that the mei can tile system proposes o , 

whole country, and to put money into all our p 7 

means of the balance ot trade 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to to e 
branches of trade only vlncli cannot be car ”^ 
out them But every branch of trade w the mer- 
chant can sell his goods for a price which rep ' 

with the ordmaiy profits of stock the whole capital em- 
ployed m preparing and sending them to niarkeh can 
c .u nod on without a bounty Eierv swh branch is 
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evidently upon a level with all tlie other bi finches o 
trade winch are cained on without bounties, and canno 
therefore require one more than they Those trades on y 
require bounties in which the niei chant is obliged to sei 
his goods for a price which does not replace to linn his 
capital, together with the ordinary profit or in wlncli he 
is obliged to sell them for less than it really costs lnm to 
send them to market The bounty is gn en m 01 ucr to 
make up this loss, and to encourage linn to continue, or 
perhaps to begin, a trade of winch tlio expence is supposed 
to he greater than the returns, of which every operation 
eats np a part of the capital employed m it, and which is 
of such a natuie, that, if all other tiades resembled it, 
there would soon be no capital left in tlie country 

The trades, it is to be observed, which are carried on by 
means of bounties, are the only ones which can be earned 
on between two nations for any considerable tune together, 
m such a manner as that one of them shall alw ay’s and 
regularly lose, or sell its goods foi less than it really costs 
to send them to market But if the bounty did not repay 
to the merchant what he would otbenvise lose upon tlie 
pnee of his goods, his own interest would soon oblige him 
to employ his stock in another way, or to find out a trade 
m winch the pnee of the goods would leplace to lnm, with 
the ordinary profit, the capital employed in sending them _ 
to market The effect ot bounties, like that of all the 
other expedients of tlie mercantile system, can only bo to 
foico the trade of a country into a channel much less ad- 
vantageous than that in winch it would naturally run of 
its own accord 


The ingenious and well-informed authoi of the tracts 
iS^ n * ° corn ‘ 1 tra ^ e has shown very deaily, that since the 
g ? 2 ^Pon the exportation of com was first established, 
fins eve™? lvf < '°™ exported, valued moderately enough, 
W a ™ C \ Cd U ' a ^ f th * corn sported, valued very high, 
bounties S 1 um than tlie amount of the whole 

he imam ™*" 1 ! 1 Im e i1 bceQ P aid during that period. This, 
system ^ a ele P ° n th ?,^ ruo Principles of the mercantile 
ficial to the nitre pr °+u t ^ a ’i ^ us forced corn-trade is bene- 

tbat of the imn^® T alue tt ! e er P°rtati6n exceeding 
P ation by a mmli gi eater sum than tlie 
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whole extiaordinary expence which the public has been at 
in order to get it exported He does not consider that tins 
extraordinary expence, or the bounty, is the smallest part 
of the expence which the exportation of com really costs 
the society. The capital which the farmer employed in 
raising it, must likewise be taken into the account Unless 
the price of the com when sold in the foreign maikets re- 
places, not only the bounty, but this capital, together with 
the ordinary profits of stock, the society is a loser by the 
difference, or the national stock is so much d im inished 
But the very reason for which it has been thought neces- 
sary to giant a bounty, is the supposed insufficiency of the 
price to do this 

The average puce of coin, it has been said, has fallen 
considerably since the establishment of the bounty. That 
the average pnce of com began to fall somewhat towards 
the end of the last century, and has continued to do so 
dunng the course of the sixty-foui first years of the pre- 
sent, X have already endeavoured to show But this event, 
supposing it to be real as I believe it to be, must have 
happened m 6pite of the bounty, and cannot possibly have 
happened in consequence of it It has happened in Fiance, 
as well as in England, though in Fiance there was, not 
only no bounty, but, till 1764, the exportation of com was 
subjected to a general prohibition This gradual fall in 
the average pnce of gram, it is probable, therefore, is ulti- 
mately owing neither to the one regulation nor to the 
other, but to that giadual and insensible nse in the real 
value of silver, which, in the first book of this discouise, I 
have endeavouied to shew has taken place m the general 
market of Europe, dunng the course of the present cen- 
tury It seems to be altogether impossible that the bounty 
could ever conti lbute to lower the pnce of gram 

In years of plenty, it has alieady been observed, the 
bounty, by occasioning an extraordinary exportation, neces- 
sarily keeps up the pnce of corn m tbe home market above 
what it would natuially fall to To do so was the avowed 
purpose of the institution In years of scarcity, tlioug 
the bounty is fiequently suspended, yet the gieat exporta- 
tion which it occasions m i oars of oienty, must frequently 
hinder more or less the plenty of one year from relieving 
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the scarcity of another Both in yeais of plentyj and in 
jears of seal city, ther ef 01 e, the bounty necessarily tends to 
raise the money price of com somewhat liighci than it 
otherwise Mould he in the home market 

That, in tlio actual state of tillage, the bounty must 
necessarily have tins tendency, will not, I appielicnd, be 
disputed by any reasonable person But it has been 
thought by inanj people that it tends to encourage tillage, 
and that m two different ways , fiist, by opening a moio 
extensive foreign market to the com of the f aimer, it tends, 
thej imagine, to mcicaso tlio demand for, and consequently 
the production of that commodity, and secondly, by 
securing to lnm a better pi ice than he could otlioiwiso 
expeet m the actual state of tillage, it tends, they suppose, 
to oncomage tillage This double enCouiagoment must, 
tho\ imagine, in a long pcnod of jeais, occasion such an 
increase in the production of corn, as may lower its price 
in the home market, much moio than tho bounty can raise 
it, ni the actual state which tillage may, at tho end of that 
period, happen to be m 

I answer, that whatever extension of the foreign market 
can be occasioned l»j the bounty , mubt, in ev cij particular 
) ear, lie altogi ther at tho expcnco of tho home maikot, as 
ever) bushel of corn which is expoitedbj means of the 
bounty, and winch would not have been exported without 
the bounty, would have remained m tho home market to 
incieaM* the consumption, and to lower tho place of that 
commodity Tlio corn bounty, it is to be observed, ns well 
ns nerv other bounty upon exportation, imposes two 
ditft tint < ixi s u] on the people , iirst, the tax which the} 
are obliged to contribute, m order to puv the bounty , and 
H<on llv, the tax which tuises from tin 1 advanced pine of 
tin ■omniohtc in the homo mirlft.nnd which, ns the 
r hot. Uvlv of th* i> ople are j.im bu-u-n of corn, must, m 
tins par'icular commoditv, b* p-nl In the whole hodv of 
tie ]<Mpl In this ] trtn ul ir Munmoditv, then foie, this 
* >'ir *1 tax is* bv turn h tie leave -t of tin two Let us 
^'ip]-' • th ?, ta* i.tg ot ♦ vnr v ith uniith* r, tin bounty of 
tv. i *.i TT i the* xjKirt ition of tin quuti rof win it, 

*'*•'■* tl» |re of tr •- cimmodi** m the home icnrl ft 
i tv v vj-i-h * 1 1 bi’.l <!,»*’■ ti>ur nhilhues the quarter. 
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higher than it ollierways would have hecn in the actual 
state of the crop Even upon this veiy modeiate supposi- 
tion, the gieat body of the people, ovei and above contri- 
buting the tax which pays the bounty of five shillings upon 
every quaiter of wheat exported, must pay another of four 
shillings upon every quarter winch they themselves con- 
sume But, according to the very' well mfoi med author of 
the tracts upon the corn-trade, the aveiage pioportion ot 
the corn exported to that consumed at home, is not more 
than that of one to thir ty-one Eor every five shillings, 
therefore, which they contribute to the payment of the 
first tax, they must contribute six pounds fom shillings to 
the payment of the second So very heavy a tax upon the 
first necessary of life, must either 1 educe the subsistence 
of the labouring poor, or it must occasion some augmen- 
tation in their pecuniary wages, proportionable to tbat in 
the pecuniary pnee of their subsistence So fai as it 
operates m the one way, it must reduce the ability of the 
labouring poor to educate and bring up their children, and 
must, so far, tend to restrain the population of the country 
So fax as it operates m the other, it must reduce the ability 
of the employers of the poor, to employ so great a number 
as they otherwise might do, aud must, so fax, tend to le- 
stram the industry of the country' The extraordinary 
exportation of com, therefore, occasioned by the bounty, 
not only, in every particular year, diminishes the home, 
just as much as it extends the foreign market and con- 
sumption, but, by restraining the population and industry 
of the country, its final tendency is to stunt and restiain 
the gradual extension of the home market , and thereby, 
in the long run, rather to dimmish, than to augment, the 
whole market and consumption of com 

This enhancement of the money price of corn, however, 
it has been thought, by rendering that commodity more 
profitable to the fanner, must necessarily encouiage its 
production. 

X answer, that this might be the case if the effect of the 
bounty was to raise the real price of corn, or to enable the 
farmer, with an equal quantity of it, to maintain a greater 
number of labourers in the same manner, whether libeial, 
modeiate, or scanty, than other labourers are commonl) 
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maintained in Ins neighbourhood. But neither the bounty, 
it is evident, nor any other human institution, can have 
any such effect. It is not the real, but the nominal price 
of corn, winch can in any considerable degree be affected 
by the bounty And though the tax which that institu- 
tion imposes upon the wliolo body of tho people, may be 
very burdensome to those who pay it, it is of very little 
advantage to those who leceivc it 
The real effect of the bounty is not so much to raise the 
real value of com, as to degiade the real value of silver , 
or to make an equal quantity of it exchange for a smallci 
quantity, not only of coin, but of all othei home-made 
commodities for the money pnee of com regulates that 
of all other home-made commodities 
It regulates the money price of labour, which must 
always be such as to enable the labourer to purchase a 
quantity of com sufficient to maintain him and his family 
either m the hbeial, moderate, or scanty manner m winch 
the advancing, stationary, or declining circumstances of 
the society oblige his employers to maintain him 

It regulates the money price of all tho othei parts of tho 
mde produce of land, which, m every period of linpiove- 
ment, must bear a coitaui proportion to that of com, 
though this proportion is different in different peiiods It 
legulates, for example, tho money puce of glass and hay, 
of butcher’s meat, of horses, and the maintenance of 
hoises, of land carnage consequently, or of the greater 
part of the inland commeice of the country 

By regulating the money price of all the other parts of 
the rude produce of land, it legulates that of the materials 
of almost all manufactures By regulating the money 
puce of labour, it regulates that of manufactuung art and 
industry And by regulating both, it regulates that of the 
complete manufacture The money price of labour, and of 
everything that is the produce either of land or labour, 
must necessarily either nse or fall in proportion to the 
money pnee of com 

Though in consequence of the bounty, therefoie. the 
farmer should be enabled to sell his com for four shillings 
the bushel instead of three and sixpence, and to pay lus 
landlord a money rent proportionable to this nse m the 
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Bixpen.ce would, nave done oeiore.m^- — 
ofthe farmer, nor toe of the Mo ^^ 8 Xt 
mended by to change. The farmer w& not he to to 
cultivate much better, the landlord v & tbxk ^ to _ to 
live much better. In the purchase of foreign commodities 
this enhancement in the pnce of com may give them some 
little advantage. In that of home-made commoditieB it 
can give them none at all And almost the whole expence 
of the farmer, and the far greater part even of that of the 
landlord, is in home-made commodities 

That degradation in the value of silver which is the effect 
of the fertility of the mines, and which operates equally, 
or very near equally, through the greater part of the com- 
mercial world, is a matter of very little consequence to any 
particular country The consequent nse of all money 
prices, though it .does not make those who receive them 
reaUy richer, does not make them really poorer. A service 
of plate becomes really cheaper, and everything else re- 
mains precisely of the same real value as before 
"But that degradation m the value of silver which, being 
the effect either of the peculiar situation, or of the political 
institutions of a particular country, takes place only in 
that country, is a matter of very great consequence, which, 
far from tending to moke anybody really richer, tends to 
mate everybody really poorer The nse in the money 
price of nil commodities, which is m to case pecuhai to 
th"i country, tends to discourage more or less every sort 
o t industry which is earned on within it, and to enable 
fvugu nations, by furnishing almost all sorts of goods 
V v : * 'Wto quantity of silver than its own workmen can 
u«v.rvl Jo do, to undersell them, not only in the foreign, hut 
< v » a m the home market ^ 
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suitable or correspondent to tins sort of magnificence The 
cheapness of gold and silver, 01 -what is the same thing, 
the dearness of all commodities, which is the necessary 
effect of this redundancy of the precious metals, dis- 
courages both the agriculture and manufactures of Spam 
and Portugal, and enables foreign nations to supply them 
with many sorts of rude, and with almost all sorts of 
manufactured produce, for a smaller quantity of gold and 
Mil er than what they themselves can either raise or make 
them for at home The tax and prohibition opeiate m t 
two different ways They not only lower veiy much the 
'alue of the precious metals m Spam and Portugal, "but by 
detaining tlieie a ceitain quantity of those metals which 
"ould otherwise flow over other countries, they keep up 
their value in those other countries somewhat above what 


d otherwise would be, and theieby give those countries a 
double advantage m their commerce with Spam and Por- 
tugal Open the flood-gates, and theie will piesently be 
'?«<? water aboie, and moie below, the dam-head, and it 
uill soon come to a level m both places Remove the tax 
mid the prohibition, and as the quantity of gold and silver 
"ill dimmish considoiably m Spam and Poitugal, so it 
''ill increase somewhat m other countnes, and the value of 
those metals, then proportion to the annual pioduce of 
ind and labour, will soon conic to a level, or very' near to 
11 h''o], m all The loss winch Spam and Portugal could 
Misdim bv tins exportation of llioir gold and silicr would 
r » "mmnal and imaginary. The nominal value 

eft hr if goods, and of tlio annual produce of then land and 
u v wir. would fall, and would be expressed or represented 
■' a sninllei (pi mtity of silier than before but their real 
J ' ' ,(l would be the Mine as before, and would be sufficient 
^ Miuntpiti command, and employ, tlie <-ame quantity of 

,, -b the noimnil value of tlieir goods would fall, 

r, it x -c — * ■ - - 
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matters of mere luxury and expence, to be consumed by 
idle people who produce nothing in xetum for their con- 
sumption As the leal wealth and revonue of idle people 
would not be augmented by this extraoidmory exportation 
of gold and silver, so neither would thcix consumption be 
much augmented by it Those goods would, piobably, 
the greater part of them, and certainly some part of them, 
consist in materials, tools, and provisions, for the employ- 
ment and maintenance of industrious people, who would 
reproduce, with a piofit, the full value of their consump- 
tion A part of the dead stock of the society would thus 
be turned into active stock, and would put into motion a 
greater quantity of industry than had been employed be- 
fore The annual produce of their land and labour would 
immediately be augmented a httle, and m a few years 
would, probably, be augmented a great deal ; their indus- 
try being thus relieved fiom one of the moBt oppressive 
burdens which it at present labours under 

The bounty upon the exportation of com necessarily 
operates exactly in the same way as this absurd policy of 
Spain and Poitugal Whatever be the actual state of 
tillage, it renders our corn somewhat dearer in the home 
market than it otheiwise would be in that state, and 
somewhat cheaper m the foieign, and as the avciage 
money price of corn legulates moie or less that of all 
other commodities, it loweis the value of silver consider- 
ably m the one, and tends to raise it a httle in the other 
It enables foieignors, the Dutch m particular, not only to 
eat our com cheapei than they otheiwise could do, but 
sometimes to eat it cheaper than even our own people 
con do upon the same occasions , as we are assured by an 
excellent authority, that of Sir Matthew Decker It 
hinders our own workmen from furnishing their goods for 
so small a quantity of silver as they otherwise might do , 
and enables the Dutch to furnish theu’e, for a smallei 
It tends to render our manufactuies somewhat dearer m 
every market, and their’s somewhat cheaper than they 
otherwise would be, and consequently to give Iheir mdustry 
a double advantage over our own 
The bounty, as it raises m the home maiket, not so 
much the ical, as the nominal price of our com, as it 
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augments, not the quantity of labour winch a certain 
quantity of com can mamtam and employ, but only tbe 
quantity of silvei winch it mil exchange for, it discou- 
rages our manufactures, without rendering any consider- 
able service either to our farmers 01 country gentlemen 
It puts, indeed, a little more money into the pockets of 
both, and it will perhaps be somewhat difficult to per- 
suade the greateivpart of them that this is not rendering 
them a very considerable service But if this money 
sinks in its value, in the quantity of laboui, provisions, 
and home-made commodities of all different kinds which 
it is capable of pui chasing, as much as it rises in itB 
quantity, the service will be little more than nominal and 
imaginary 

There is, perhaps, but one set of men in the whole 
commonwealth to whom the bounty either was or could be 
essentially serviceable These were the com merchants, 
the exporters and importers of com In years of plenty 
the bounty necessarily occasioned a greater exportation 
than would otherwise have taken place , and by hindering 
the plenty of one yeai from relieving the scarcity ot 
another, it occasioned in years of scarcity a greater lmpoi- 
tation than would otherwise have been necessary It 
mci eased the business of the corn merchant in both , and 
in yeais of scarcity, it not only enabled him to impoit a 
greater quantity, but to sell it for a better price, and con- 
sequently with a greater profit than he could otheiwise 
have made, if the plenty of one year had not been more or 
less hindered from relieving the scarcity of another It is 
in this set of men, accordingly, that I have observed the 
greatest zeal for the continuance or lenewal of the bounty 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed the high 
duties upon the impoitation of foreign corn, which in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, and 
when they established t]ie bounty, seemed to have imitated 
the conduct of our manufacturers By the one institution, 
they secured to themselves the monopoly of the home 
market, and by the other they endeavoured to prevent that 
market from ever being overstocked with then commo- 
dity By both they endeavoured to raise its real value, m 
the same mannei as oui mamifactmers had, b\ tbe like 

n c 
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institutions, lftjsod the leal value of many dilleienl sorts 
of inanufactuied goods. They did not peihaps attend to 
the gleat and essential diffcience which nature has estah* 
lished between com and almost eveiy othei soit of goods. 
"When, either by the monopoly of the home market, or by 
a bounty upon exportation, you enable oui woollen or 
bnen manufacturer s to sell their goods for somewhat a 
better pnee than they otherwise could get for them, you 
raise, not only the nominal, but the real price of those 
goods You render them equivalent to a greater quantity 
of labour and subsistence, you increase not only the 
nominal, but tbe real profit, the leal wealth and leienuo 
of those manufactuieis, and you enable them eithei to 
live better themselves, or to employ a greater quantity of 
labour in those particular manufactures You really en- 
courage those manufactuies, and direct townids them a 
gieater quantity of the industiy of the country, than what 
would probably go to them of its own accord But wliou 
by the like institutions you raise the nominal or monoy- 
pnee of corn, you do not laise its real value. You do not 
mciease the real wealth, the ical revenue either of oui 
fanners 01 country gentlemen You do not encourage the 
growth of com, because you do not enable them to main- 
tain and employ moie labourers m raising it The nature 
of things has stamped upon com a real \ aluo which cannot 
be alteied by merely altenng its money price No bounty 
upon exportation, no monopoly of the home market, can 
mise that \alue The freest competition cannot lower it 
Through the world in general that value is equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can maintain, and in every 
particular place it is equal to tho quantity of labour winch 
it can maintain m tho way, whether libeial, moderate, or 
scant) , in w inch labour is commonl) maintained m that 
place Woollen or linen cloth arc not tho regulating com- 
modities by which tbe real i nine of all other commodities 
must be finally measured and determined , com is The 
real ialuo of e\ cry oilier commodity is finallj measured 
and determined b) the proportion which its aiernge money 
price bears to tbe average money puce of com Tho real 
%nlue of com docs not var> with those variations m its 
average mone) puce, vlnch sometimes occur from one 
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tcntun to another It h the real value of silver which 
varies with thnn 

Bounties upon flu* exportation of any home-made com- 
modity are liable, find , to that general objection -which 
may be made to all the different expedients of the mer- 
cantile KTFtem : the objection of forcing some part of tbe 
induct ry’of the count i.v into a channel less advantageous 
than that m vrluch it Mould run of its oivn accord and, 
secondly, to the particular objection of forcing it, not only 
into a channel that is less advantageous, hut into one that 
is actual 1} disadvantageous, the trade which cannot he 
carried on but by means of a bounty being necessarily a 
losing trade The bounty upon flic exportation of corn is 
liable to tins further objection, that it can in. no respect 
promote the raising of that particular commodity of which 
it was meant, to encoiunge the production When our 
country gentlemen, tlierefoie, demanded the establishment 
of the bounty, though they acted in imitation of our mei- 
chants and manufactuiers, they did not act with that 
complete comprehension of then ovra interest which com- 
monly directs the conduct of those two other orders of 
people The} loaded the public revenue with a very con- 
siderable expence, they imposed a very heavy tax upon 
the whole body of tbe people , but they did not, m any 
sensible degree, increase the leal value of their own com- 
modity , and by lowering somewhat the real value of silver, 
they discouiaged, in some degiee, the general industry of 
the country, and, instead of advancing, retarded moie or 
less the impiovement of their own lands, which necessarily 
depends upon the general industry of the country 

To encourage < the pioduction of any commodity, a 
county upon production, one should imagine, would have 
a more direct operation, than ono upon exportation It 
would, besides, impose only one tax upon tbe people, that 
which they must contribute in older to pay the bounty 
Instead of raising, it would tend to lower the price of the 
tominodity in the home market , and theieby, instead of 
imposing a second tax upon the people, it might, at least 
in part, repay them for what they had contributed to the 
first Bounties upon production, however, have been v ei v 
r.uoly gi anted The prejudices established by the com- 
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uiercial system have tauglit us to "believe, that national 
wealth arises more immediately from exportation than 
from production It has boon more favoured accordingly, 
as the more immediate means of bringing money into the 
country Bounties upon production, it has been said too, 
have been found by experience more liable to frauds than 
those upon exportation How far this is true, I know not. 
That bounties upon exportation have been abused to many 
fraudulent purposes, is very well known But it is not 
the interest of merchants and manufacturers, the great in- 
ventors of all these expedients, that the home market 
should be overstocked with their goods, an event which a 
bounty upon production might sometimes occasion A 
bounty upon exportation, by enabling them to send abroad 
the surplus part, and to keep up the price of what 'remains 
in the home market, effectually prevents this Of all the 
expedients of the mercantile system, accordingly, it is the 
one of which they are the fondest I have known the 
different undertakers of some paiticular works agree 
puvately among themselves to give a bounty out of their 
own pockets upon the expoitation of a certain proportion 
of the goods which they dealt m This expedient succeeded 
so well, that it more than doubled the puce of their goods 
m the home market, notwithstanding a very considerable 
increase in the pioduce The operation of the bounty 
upon corn must have been wonderfully different, if it has 
lowered the money pnco of that commodity 

Something hke a bounty upon production, however, has 
been granted upon some particular occasions The tonnage 
bounties given to the white-hernng and whale-fisheries 
“ay, perhaps, be considered as somewhat of this natuie 
They tend duectly, it may be supposed, to lender the 
goods cheaper m the home market than they otherwise 
would be In other respects their effects, it must be ac- 
knowledged, arc the same ns those of bounties upon ex- 
portation By means of them a part of the capital of the 
country is employed m bringing goods to market, of which 
the pnce does not repay the cost, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock b 

But though the tonnage bounties to those fisheries do 
not contribute to the opulence of the nation, it may per- 
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liaps be thought that they contnbute to its defence, by 
augmenting the numbei of its sailois and shipping This, 
it may be alleged, may sometimes be done by means of 
such bounties at a much smaller expenee, than by keeping 
up a gieat standing navy, if I may use such an expression, 
m the same way as a standing army 
Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, however, 
the following consideiations dispose me to believe, that m 
granting at least one of these bounties, tbe legislature has 
been very grossly imposed upon 
First, the liernng buss bounty seems too large 
From tbe commencement of tbe winter fishing 1771 to 
the end of the winter fishing 1781, the tonnage bounty 
upon the heirmg buss fishery has been at thirty shillings 
the ton During these eleven yeais the whole number of 
barrels caught by the herring buss fishery of Scotland 
amounted to 378,347 The herrings caught and cured at 
sea, are called sea sticks In order to render them what 
are called merchantable hemngs, it is necessary to repack 
them with an additional quantity of salt , and m this case, 
it is reckoned, that three barrels of sea sticks, are usually 
repacked into two barrels of merchantable hemngs The 
number of barrels of merchantable hemngs, therefore, 
caught during these eleven years, will amount only, accord- 
ing to this account, to 252,231-f During these eleven 
years the tonnage bounties paid amounted to .£155,463 
lls. or to 88 2 upon every barrel of sea sticks, and to 
128 3 | d upon every barrel of meichantable herrings 
The salt with which these hemngs are cured is sometimes 
Scotch, and sometimes foreign salt, both which, are 
delivered fiee of all excise duty to the fish-curers The 
excise duty upon Scotch salt is at present Is 6d that upon 
foreign salt 10s the bushel A barrel of herrings is sup- 
posed to require about one bushel and one-fourth of a 
bushel foreign salt Two bushels are the supposed average 
of Scotch salt If the hemngs are entered for exportation, 
no part of this duty is paid up , if entered for home con- 
sumption, whether the herrings were cured with foreign 
°r with Scotch salt, only one shilling the barrel is paid up. 

It was the old Scotch duty upon a bushel of salt, the 
quantity which, at a low estimation, had been supposed 
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necebsttiy for cm mg a bairel of lierrmgs In Scotland, 
foreign salt is very little used foi any other puipose hut 
the cunng of fish But from the 5th April 1771, to the 5tli 
Apnl 1782, the quantity of foieign salt imported amounted 
to 936,974 bushels, at eighty-four pounds the bushel the 
quantity of Scotch salt delivered fiom the works to the 
lish-curers, to no more than 168,226, at fifty-six pounds 
the bushel only It would appeal, tlieiefoie, that it is 
principally foreign salt that is used in tlio fisheries TJpon 
every barrel of herrings exported there is, besides, a bounty 
of 2s 8<Z and moie than two-thirds of the buss caught 
herrmgs are exported Put all these things together, and 
you will find that, during these eleven years, every ban el 
of buss caught herrings, cuied with Scotch salt when ex- 
ported, has cost government 17s ll-Jd , and when enteied 
for home consumption 14s 3|d and that every barrel 
cured with foreign salt, when exported, has cost government 
.£1 7s, , and when enteied foi home consumption J31 

3s 9 -| d The pnee of a banel of good meichantable hei- 
nngs runs from seventeen and eighteen to four and five' 
and twenty shillings , about a guinea at an average 1 
Secondly, the bounty to the white hen mg fishery is a 
tonnage bounty , and is proportioned to the bmden of the 
ship, not to her diligence oi success in the fishery , and it 
has, I am afraid, been too common foi vessels to fit out 
for the sole purpose of catching, not the fish, but the 
bounty In the year 1759, when the bounty was at fifty 
shillings the ton, the whole buss fishery of Scotland brought 
m only four barrels of sea sticks In that year each barrel 
of sea sticks cost government in bounties alone ,£113 15s , 
each banel of merchantable herrmgs <£159 7s 6d 
Thirdly, the mode of fishing for which this tonnagfe 
bounty in the white herring fislieiy has been given (by 
busses or decked vessels from twenty to eighty tons 
burthen), seems not so well adapted to the situation of 
Scotland as to that of Holland , fiom the piactice of which 
country it appears to have been borrowed Holland hes 
at a great 'distance from the seas to which herrings are 
known principally to resort , and <3on, therefore, carry on 


1 See ttop accounts at tUe en4 of tlie lolunic, 
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that fibliory only m decked vessels, which can cairy water 
and provisions sufficient foi a voyage to a distant sea But 
tlie Hebrides, 01 western islands, the islands of Shetland, 
and the northern and noi th-westem coasts of Scotland, 
the countries in whose neighbourhood the hemng fishery 
is principally carried on, aie everywhere intersected by arms 
of the sea, which run up a considerable way into the land, 
and which, in the language of the country, are called sea- 
lochs It is to these sea-lochs that the lienmgs principally 
resort during the seasons in which they visit those seas , 
foi the visits of tins, and, I am assured of many other soits 
of fish, are not quite regular and constant A boat fishery, 
therefore, seems to be the mode of fishing best adapted to 
the peculiar situation of Scotland, the fisheis carrying the 
herrings on shore, as fast as they are taken, to be eithei 
cured or consumed fresh But the great encouragement 
which a bounty of thirty shillings the ton gives to the 
buss fishery, is necessarily a discouragement to the boat 
' fishery, which, having no such bounty, cannot bung its 
cured fish to market upon the same terms as the buss 
fishery The boat fishery, aecoidmgly, which, before the 
establishment of the buss bounty, was very considerable, 
and is said to have employed a number of seamen, not 
mfenor to what the buss fishery employs at present, is 
now gone almost entirely to decay Of the former extent, 
howevei, of this now ruined and abandoned fishery, I must 
acknowledge, that I cannot pretend to speak with much 
piecision As no bounty was paid upon the outfit of the 
boat-fishery, no account was taken of it by the officers o 
the customs or salt duties 

Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during certain 
seasons of the yeai, herrings make no inconsiderable par 
of the food of the common people A bounty, whic 1 
tended to lower their price in the home market, nngu 
contribute a good deal to tbe rebef of a gieat num er o 
our fellow- subjects, whose circumstances are by no means 
affluent But the hemng huss bounty contributes to no 
such good purpose It has ruined the boat fishery* which 
is, by far, the best adapted for the supply Q Of the home 
maiket, and the additional bounty of 2s. 83. the barr 
upop expoiUtion, carries the greater part, more than two- 
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• " of the produce of the buss fisheiy abioad Between 
thirty and forty yeais ago, before the establishment of the 
buss bounty, sixteen shillings the barrel, I have been 
assured, was the common pnce of white hemngs Between 
ten and fifteen years ago, before the boat fisheiy was 
entirely ruined, the price is said to have run from seventeen 
to twenty shillings the barrel For these last five years, 
it has, at an average, been at twenty-five shillings the 
barrel. This high price, however, may have been owing 
to the real scarcity of the hemngs upon the coast of Scot- 
land I must observe too, that the cask or baiiel, which 
is usually sold with the hemngs, and of which the puce is 
included in all the foiegoing prices, has, since the com- 
mencement of the Amoncan war, nsen to about double its 
former pnce, or fiom about three shillings to about six 
shillings I must likewise observe, that the accounts I 
have received of the prices of former times, have been by 
no means quite uniform and consistent, and an old man 
of great accuracy and expenence has assuicd me, that 
more than fifty yeais ago, a guinea was tho usual price of 
a barrel of good merchantable hemngs, and this, Iimngino, 
may still he looked upon as the average pnce All ac- 
counts, however, I think, agree, that the price has not been 
lowered m tho homo market, in consequence of the buss 
bounty 

When tho undertakers of fishones, after such liberal 
bounties have been bestowed upon them, contmuo to sell 
their commodity at the same, or even at a higher price 
than they weio accustomed to do before, it might bo ex- 
pected that their profits should bo very great , and it is 
not improbable that those of some individuals may liavo 
been so Jn general, however, I have evciy leason to 
behove, they have been quite othei wise Tho usual eilect 
of such bounties is to encourage rash undertaken to ad- 
venture in a business wluch tlioy do not uudci stand, and 
what tlioy lose by their own negligence and ignorance, 
moie than compensates all that they can gam by the 
utmost liberality of government In 1750, by tho same 
act which first garo tho bounty of thirty shillings tho ton 
for tho encouragement of tho white herring fishery (the 23 
Oco II, chip 21), a joint stock company was qi cited. 
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with a capital of five hundred thousand pounds, to which 
the subscribers (over and above all other encouragements, 
the tonnage bounty ]ust now mentioned, the exportation 
bounty of two shillings and eightpence the barrel, the de- 
livery of both British and foreign salt duty free) were, 
during the space of fourteen years, for every hundred 
pounds which they subscribed and paid into the stock of 
the society, entitled to three pounds a year, to be paid by 
the receiver-general of the customs in equal half-yearly 
payments Besides this great company, the residence of 
whose governor and directors was to be in London, it was 
declared lawful to erect diffeient fishing-chambers in all 
the diffeient out-ports of the kingdom, provided a sum 
not less than ten thousand pounds was subscribed into the 
capital of each, to be managed at its own risk, and for its 
own profit and loss The same annuity, and the same en- 
couragements of all lands, were given to the trade of those 
infenoi chambers, as to that of the great company The 
subscription of tbe great company was soon filled up, and 
several diffeient fisbmg-cbambers were elected in. the diffe- 
rent out-poits of the kingdom In spite of all these en- 
couragements, almost all those different companies, both 
great and small, lost either the whole, or the greater part 
of then capitals , scaice a vestige now remains of any of 
them, and the white heirmg fishery is now entuely, or 
almost entuely, earned on by pnvale adventurers 

If any particular manufactuie was necessary, indeed, for 
tbe defence of the society, it might not always he prudent 
to depend upon our neighbours for the supply , and if 
such manufacture could not otherwise he supported at 
home, it might not be unreasonable that all tbe other 
branches of industry should be taxed in ordei to support 
it The bounties upon the exportation of Bntish-made 
sail-cloth, and Bntish-made gunpowder, may, perhaps, both 
he vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very seldom be leasonable to tax the 
industry of the great body of the people, m order to sup- 
port that of some particnlai class of manufacturers , yet 
m the wantonness of great prosperity, when the public 
eii’|oy3 a greater revenue than it knows well what to do 
AYith, to gne such bounties to favourite manufactures, 
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may, perhaps, bo as natuial, as io mcui any oilier idle 
expence In public, as well as in puvate c\pences, great 
wealth may, peikaps, frequently be admitted as an apology 
foi gieat folly But there must surely be something moro 
than ordinary absuidity, in continuing such piofusion m 
times of geneial difficulty and distress - 

What is called a bounty is sometimes no more than a 
drawback, and consequently is not liable to the same ob- 
jections as what is properly a bounty The bounty, for 
example, upon lefined sugar exported, may bo considered 
as a drawback of the duties upon the brown and muscovado 
sugars, from which it is made The bounty upon wrought 
silk cxpoited, a diawhack of the duties upon raw and 
thrown silk impoited The bounty upon gunpowder ex- 
ported, a drawback of the duties upon bnmstone and salt- 
petre impoited In the language of the customs thoso 
allowances only aie called diawbacks, which aro given 
upon goods exported in the same form in which they aie 
impoited When that form has been so altored by manu- 
facture of any land, as to come under a now denomination, 
they aie called bounties 

Premiums given by the public to artists and manufac- 
turers who excel m their particular occupations, are not 
liablo to the same objections as bounties By encouraging 
extraordinary dexterity and mgonuity, they sorve to keep 
up the emulation of the workmen actually employed m 
those respective occupations, and aro not considerable 
enough to turn towaids any one of them a greater share of 
the capital of the country than wliat would go to it of its 
own accoid Their tendency is not to oveitum the natural 
balance ot emplojments, hut to render the work which is 
done m each as peifect and complete as possible The ex- 
pence of premiums, besides, is very trifling, that of bounties 
very great The bounty upon com alone has sometimes 
cost tho public m one year more than tluee bundled 
thousand pounds 

Bounties aro sometimes called premiums, as diawbacks 
aro sometimes called bounties But we must m all cases 
attend to the nature of the thing, without paying any 
regard to the vroid, * 
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Digression concerning Hus Com Trade and Com Laws 

T CANNOT conclude this chapter concerning bounties, 
-without observing that the praises which have been 
bestowed upon the law which establishes the bounty upon 
the exportation of com, and upon that system of regulations 
which is connected with it, aie altogether unmerited A 
particular examination of the nature of the corn trade, and 
of the principal British laws which relate to it, will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the truth of this assertion The gieat 
importance of this subject must justify the length of the 
digression 

The trade of the coin merchant is composed of four 
different branches, which , though they may Sometimes be all 
carried on by the same person, are in their own nature four 
separate and distinct trades These are, first, the trade of 
the inland dealer , secondly, that of the mei chant importer 
for home consumption , thirdly, that of the merchant ex- 
porter of home produce for foreign consumption, and, 
fourthly, that of the merchant earner, or of the impoiter 
of com in older to export it again , 

I The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the gieat 
body of the people, how opposite soever they may at fust 
sight appear, are, even in years of great scarcity, exactly 
the same It is his interest to raise the pnee of his com 
as high as the real scarcity of the season lequires, and it 
can never be his interest to raise it highei By raising the 
puce he discouiages the consumption, and puts everybody 
- more or less, but particulaily the inferior rants of people, 
upon thrift and good management If, by raising it too 
high, he discourages the consumption so much that the 
supply of the season is likely to go beyond the consump- 
tion of the season, and to last for some time after the next 
ci op begins to come in, he runs the hazaid, not only of 
losing a considerable part of his corn by natural causes, 
but of being obliged to sell what lemains of it for much 
less than what he might have had for it several months 
before If by not laismg the price high enough he dis- 
courages the consumption so little, that the supply of the 
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Were it possible, indeed, for one gieat company of mer» 
cbants to possess themselves of the whole crop of an ex en ‘ 
sive conntiy, it might, perhaps, he their interest to ea 
•with it as the Dutch are said to do with the spicenes of 
the Moluccas, to destroy or throw away a considerable part 
of it, in order to keep up the price of the rest, tsu 1 
scarce possible, even by the violence of law, to es 
such an extensive monopoly with regal d to com , » 

wherever the law leaves the trade free, it is of all c 
dities the least liable to be engiossed or monopo ze I 
the force of a few large capitals, which buy up e gr 
.part of it -Not only its value far exceeds what the capitals 
of a few private men are capable of puichasing, u P 
posing they were capable of purchasing it, the ® 
which it is produced renders this purchase altog 
practicable As in every civilized country it is 
inodity of which the annual consumption is t £ ' 

so a greater quantity of industry is annually e P J , , 
pioducmg corn than m producing any other 
When it fiist comes fiom the ground too, it 
divided among a gieater number of owners t aa t 

commodity , and these owners can never be co , . 

one place hke a numbei of independent , corners 

are necessarily scattered thiougk all the di C( j iatc iy 

of the country These first owners either ^ 

supply the consumers m their own neigkbo col U u tners 
supply othei inland dealers who supply t 
The inland dealeis m corn, therefore, includuig boOi^tbo 
farmer and the baker, are necessarily moic Aspersed 

the dealers in any other commodity, and to enter 

situation lenders it altogether impossible for scarc ,t A t 
into any general combination If in a y » „ ooc i deal 
therefoie, any of them should find that he 1 * £ ]C coll j ( j 

more corn upon hand than, at the curren p * Jw 
hope to dispose of before the end of the s nn( | < 0 

novel think of keeping up tins price to ^ vouH 

‘ the sole benefit of his rivals and comm . lw»f<uv 

nnmodiatelt lever .t in order to **»»*£• “ „ the 
the new ciop began to come m 111 ,, in diKt <>t 

same interests, which would tbiw re?u j 

nnj one elenkn. would legultto tint of eirn o A 
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oblige them all in general to sell then com at the pnco 
which, accoiding to the best of their judgment, was most 
suitable to the scarcity or plenty of the season 
Whoeier examines, with attention, the history of the 
dearths and famines winch have afflicted any part of 
Bui ope, during either the course of the present or that of 
the two preceding centuries, of several of which we have 
pretty exact accounts, will find, I believe, that a dearth 
never has arisen from any combination among the inland 
dealers m com, nor from any other cause but a real scarcity, 
occasioned sometimes, pcihaps, and in some particular 
places, by the waste of war, but in by far tiffs greatest 
numbei of cases, by the fault of the seasons , and that a 
famine has nevei arisen fiom any other cause hut the 
violence of government attempting, by impropei means, 
to remedy the inconvoniencies of a deaitli 

In an exiensive com countiy, between all the different 
parts of which there is a free commerce and communica- 
tion, the scarcity occasioned by the most unfavourable 
seasons can never be so great as to pioduco a famine , and 
tho scantiest crop, if managed with frugality and ceconomy, 
will maintain, thiough the jear, tho same number of 
people that aro commonly fed in a more affluent mannei 
by one of model ale plenty The seasons most unfavoui- 
ablo to the crop are those of cxccssrv e drought or excessive 
ram But as com grows equallj upon high and lowlands, 
upon giounds that arc disposed to be too wet, and upon 
those that aie disposed to bo too drj, either the drought or 
the ram winch is hurtful to one part of tho country is 
fas ourablo to another , and though both m the w ot and m 
tho dry season the ciop is a good deal less than m one moie 
pioporly tcmpcied, jet m both what is lost m ono part of 
the eountrv is in some measure compensated bj' what is 
gained m the otliei In nco countnes, where tho ciop uot 
onlj requires n verj moist soil, but where in a certain 
period of its growing it must bo laid under watci, the 
effects of a drought nic much more dismal Even m such 
eountnes, howcier, tho drought is, peiliaps, scaice c\ ei so 
universal, ns ncqos«anlj to occasion a famine, if the goi em- 
inent would allow a free trade Tlio drought in Bengal, a 
ftr. jin-, ago, might proliablj base oc<nsioned a \oi\ 
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great dearth Some impropei regulations, Some ini udiciotm 
restraints imposed by the servants of the East India 
Company upon the nee trade, contnbuted, perhaps, to turn 
d earth into' a famin e 

, When the government, in order to remedy the mconve- 
- niencies of a dearth, orders all the dealers to sell their 
corn at what it supposes a reasonable pnee, it either 
binders them from bunging it to market, which may some- 
times produce a famine even in the beg innin g of the 
season , or if they bring it thither, it enables the people, 
and thereby encourages them to consume it so fast, as 
must necessanly produce a famine before the end of the 
season The unlimited, unrestrained freedom of the com 
trade, as it is the only effectual preventive of the miseries 
°t a famine, so it is the best palliative of the mconvemencies 
°t a dearth , for the mconvemencies of a real scarcity can- 
uot be remedied , they can only be palliated No trade 
eserves more the full protection of the law, and no trade 
requires it so much , because no trade is so much exposed 
t° popular odium 

In years of scarcity the inferior ranks of people impute 

eir distress to the avance of the corn merchant, who be- 
comes the object of their hatred and indignation Instead 
0 ™ a kmg profit upon such occasions, theiefore, he is often 
ln dail ger of being utterly ruined, and of having his maga- 
zines plundered and destroyed by their violence It is in 
years of scaicity, however, when puces are high, that the 
corn merchant expects to make his principal profit He is 
generally m contract with some farmers to furnish him foi 
a certain number of years with a certain quantity of com 
a a certain price This contract price is settled according 

"what is supposed to be the model ate and leasonable, 

■ lat is, the ordinary or average price, which, before the 
ate years of scarcity, was commonly about eiglit-and- 
Tventy shillings for the quarter of wheat, and for that of 
o her gram in proportion In years of scarcity, therefore, 
com merchant buys a great part of his corn for the 
ordniary pnee, and sells it for a much lugher That this 
extraordinary piofit, however, is no more than sufficient to 
put lus trade upon a fair level with othei trades, and to 
compensate the many losses which he sustains upon otlmr 
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occasions, both fiom the perishable nature of the commo- 
dity itself, and from the frequent and unforeseen fluctua- 
tions of its puce, seems evident enough, from this single 
circumstance, that great fortunes are as seldom made in 
this as in any othei tiade The popular odium, however, 
which attends it in years of scarcity, the only years in which 
it can be veiy profitable, renders people of chaiact.er and 
fortune averse to enter into it It is abandoned to an m- 
fcnor set of dealers , and millers, bakers, mealmen, and 
meal factors, together with a number of wretched hucksteis, 
aie almost the only middle people that, in the home market, 
come between the grower and the consumer 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of discountenanc- 
ing this populai odium against a trade so beneficial to the 
public, seems, on the contrary, to have authorised and 
encouraged it, 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI, cap 14, it was 
enacted. That whoever should buy any com or gram with 
intent to sell it again, should be reputed an unlawful en- 
grosser, and should, foi the first fault, suffer two months 
imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the com , for the 
second, suffer six months imprisonment, and forfeit double 
the -value, and for the thud, be set in the pillory, suiter 
impiisonment during the lung’s pleasuie, and forfeit all Ins 
goods and chattels The ancient policy of most other parts 
of Europe was no better than that of England 
Our ancestors seem to have imagined that tho people 
would buy their corn cheaper of the farmer than of tho 
com merchant, who, they were afiaid, would lequire, ovci 
and above the pnee which he paid to tho farmer, an evoi- 
bitant profit to lumsclf They endeavoured, theiefore, to 
annihilate Ins trade altogether They even endeavoured to 
hinder as much ns possible any middle man of any land 
from coming m between tho grower and tho consumer, 
and this was tho moaning of tho many rcstiamts winch 
thev imposed upon the trade of those whom they called 
ladders or carriers of coin, a trade which nobody was 
allowed to exercise without a liconco ascertaining his quali- 
fications as a man of probitj and fair dealing The autho- 
ritv of three justices of the peace was, by the statute of 
Edward YT. necessary, in ordci to grant, this licence But 
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even this lestiamt was afterwards thought insufficient, and 
by a statute of Elr/abeth, the privilege of granting it was 
confined to the quarter-sessions 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured m this manner 
to regulate agriculture, the great trade of the country, by 
maxims quite different from those which it established 
with regard to manufactures, the great trade of the towns 
By leaving the farmer no other customers but either the 
consumers or tlieir immediate factors, the ladders and 
carriers of com, it endeavoured to force him to exercise the 
trade, not only of a farrnei, but of a com merchant or com 
retailer On the contrary, it in many cases prohibited the 
manufacturer from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, 
or from selling his own goods by retail It meant by the 
one law to promote the general interest of the country, or 
to rendei com cheap, without, perhaps, its being well under- 
stood how this was to be done By the other it meant to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the shopkeepers, 
who would be so much undersold by the manufacturer, it 
was supposed, that their trade would be ruined if he was 
allowed to retail it all 

The manufacturer, however, though he had been allowed 
to keep a shop, and to sell his own goods by retail, could 
not have undersold the common shopkeeper Whatever 
part of his capital he might have placed In his shop, he 
must have withdrawn it from his manufacture In order 
to carry on his business on a level with that of other 
people, as be must have bad the profit of a manufacturer 
on the one part, so he must have had that of a shopkeeper 
upon the other Let us suppose, for example, that in the 
particular town wheie he lived, ten per cent was the 
ordinary profit both of manufacturing and shopkeeping 
stock , he must in this case have charged upon every piece 
of his own goods which he sold m his shop, a profit of 
twenty per cent When he earned them fiom ms work- 
house to his shop, he must have valued them at the pnee 
for which he could have sold them to a dealer or shop- 
keepei, who would have bought them by wholesale If he 
valued them lower, he lost a part of the profit of his 
manufacturing capital When again he sold them from 
his shop, unless he got the same price at which a shop- 

II n 
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kecpci would haie sold them, lie lost, a pait of the pioiit 
of Ins shopkeeping capital. Though lie miglit appear, 
theiefoie, to make a doublo proht upon tlic* same piece of 
goods, yet as these goods mado successively a part, of two 
distinct capitals, he made hut a single profit ujion the 
whole capital employed about them , and if ho mado less 
than lus profit, he was a loser, or did not employ his whole 
capital with the same advantage as the greater part of his 
neighbours 

"What the manufacturer was prohibited to do, the farmer 
was in some measure enjoined to do , to divide lus capital 
between two difEeient employments , to keep one part of 
it in Ins giananes and stack j nrd, for supplying the occa- 
sional demands of the market , and to employ the other iu 
the cultivation of his land But as ho could not afford to 
employ the latter for less than the ordinary profits of farm- 
ing stock, bo he could as little all ord to employ tho former 
for less than the ordinary profits of meicantile stock 
Whether the stock which really earned on the business 
of the corn merchant belonged to tho person who was 
called a farmer, 01 to tho person who was called a corn 
merchant, an equal profit was in both cases requisite, m 
order to indemnify its owner for employing it m this 
manner , in ordei to put his busmess upon a level with 
other trades, and in order to hinder him from having an 
interest to change it as soon as possible for some other. 
The farmei , therefoie, who was thus forced to exorcise the 
trade of a com mei chant, could not afford to sell his com 
cheaper than any other corn merchant would have been 
obliged to do in the case of a free competition 
The dealer who can employ his whole stock in one single 
branch of business, has an advantage of the same kind 
with the workman who can employ his whole labour in 
one single opeiation As the latter acqiiues a dexterity 
which enables him, with the same two hands, to perform 
a much greater quantity of work , so the former acquires 
so easy and ready a method of transacting his busmess, 
of buying and disposing of bis goods, that with the same 
capital he can transact a much greater quantity of busmess 
As tlie one can commonly afford lus work a good deal 
cheapei, so the other can commonly afford his goods some 
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what cbeajjci than if his stock and attention weie hotli 
employed about a gieatei variety of objects The greatei 
part of manufacturers could not afford to retail their own 
goods so cheap as a vigilant and active shopkeeper, whose 
sole business it was to buy them by wholesale, and to re- 
tail them again The greater part of fanners could still 
less afford to retail their own com, to supply the inhabi- 
tants of a town, at perhaps four or five miles distance from 
the greater part of them, so cheap as a vigilant and active 
com merchant, whose sole business it was to purchase com 
by wholesale, to collect it into a great magazine, and to re- 
tail it again 

The law which prohibited the manufacturer from exer- 
cising the trade of a shopkeeper, endeavoured to force this 
division in the employment of stock to go on faster than 
it might otherwise have done The law which obliged the 
farmer to exercise the trade of a com mei chant, endea- 
voured to hinder it from going on so fast Both laws were 
evident violations of natural liberty, and therefore unjust , 
and they weie both too as impolitic as they were unjust 
It is the interest of eveiy society, that things of this kind 
should never either be forced or obstructed The man 
who employs either Ins labour or his stock m a greater 
variety of ways than Jus situation renders necessary, can 
never hurt his neighbour by underselling him He may 
hurt himself, and he generally does so Jack of all trades 
will never be uch, says the proveib But the law ought 
always to trust people with the care of their own interest, 
as in their local situations they must generally be able to 
■judge better of it than the legislator can do. The law, 
howevei, which obliged the farmer to exerase the trade 
of a corn merchant, was by far the most pernicious of 
the two 

It obstructed not only that division in the employment 
of stock -which is so advantageous to every society, but it 
obstructed likewise the improvement and cultivation of the 
land By obliging the farmer to carry on two trades in- 
stead of one, it foiced him to divide his capital into two 
parts, of winch one only could be employed m cultivation 
But if he had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to a 
com nun chant as fast as he could thresh it out. Ins whole 
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capital might have returned immediately to the laud, and 
have been employed in buying more cattle, and hiring 
more servants, in order to improve and cultivate it better 
But by being obliged to sell his corn by retail, he was 
obliged to keep a great part of his capital m his giananes 
and stack yard through the year, and could not, there- 
ioie, cultivate so well as with the same capital he might 
o'hcrwiseliave done This law, therefore, necessarily Ob- 
'-limited the improvement of the land, and, instead of 
tending to render com cheaper, must have tended to render 
it scarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would otherwise 
have been 

After the business of the farmer, that of the corn 
mei chant is m reahty the trade which, if properly protected 
and encouraged, would contribute the most to the raising 
of com It would support the trade of the farmer, in the 
same manner as the trade of the wholesale dealer supports 
that of the manufactuiei 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready market to 
the manufacturer, by taking his goods off his hand as fast 
as ho can make them, and by sometimes even advancing 
their price to lnm before he has mado them, enables him 
to keep Ins whole capital, and sometimes even more than 
Ins whole capital, constantly employed m manufacturing, 
nnd consequently to manufacture a much greatoi quantity 
of goods than if he was obliged to dispose of them himself 
to the immediate consumers, or even to the xetaileis As 
the capital of the wholesale merchant too is generally 
mi [Tic lent to replace that of many manufacturers, this 
intercourse betw cen lnm and them interests the owner of a 
large capital to support the owners of a great number of 
small ones, and to assist them m those losses and mis- 
fortunes winch might otherwise pro\o 1 unions to them 
An intercourse of the same kind unit crsally established 
between the fm mors and the com mcrcbatits, would he 
ittended with effects equally beneficial to the farmers 
They would be enabled to keep tlieir whole capitals, nnd 
own more than their wholo capitals, constantlj emplojcd 
in cultivation Incise of nn^ of those accidents, to which 
no trade is more liable than theirs, the* would find m tbcir 
o ltnirj customer, the wealth* turn merchant, a person 
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■ft ho bnd both an interest to support them, Rndthe ability to 
do it, and they would not, as at piesent, be entirely de- 
pendent upon the forbearance of their landlord, or the 
mercy of Ins steward Were it possible, as perhaps it is 
not, to establish this intercourse universally, and all at 
once, were it possible to turn all at once the whole farming 
stock of the kingdom to its proper business, the cultivation 
of land, withdrawing it from cvciy other employment into 
which any part of it may bo at present diveited, and were 
it possible, in order to support and assist upon occasion 
the operations of this great stock, to piovide all at once 
another stock almost equally great, it is not perhaps very 
easy to imagine how great, how extensive, and how sudden 
would be the improvement which this change of circum- 
stances would alone produce upon the whole face of the 
country 

The statute of Edward VI , therefore, by prohibiting as 
much as possible any middle man from coming m between 
the grower and the consumer, endeavouied to annihilate a 
tiade, of which the free exercise is not only the beBt pallia- 
tive of the inconvenienues of a dearth, but the best pre- 
ventive of that calamity aftei the trade of the farmer, no 
trade contributing so much to the growing of com as that 
of the corn merchant 

The ngour of this law was afterwards softened by several 
subsequent statutes, which successively permitted the en- 
grossing of com when the price of wheat should not exceed 
twenty, twenty-four, thirty-two, and forty shillings the 
quarter At last, by the 15 th of Charles II c 7 the en- 
grossing or buying of com in order to sell it again, as 
long as the price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight 
shillings the quarter, and that of other gram in proportion, 
was declared lawful to all persons not being forestalled, 
that is, not selling again in the same market within three 
months All the freedom which the trade of the inland 
com dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was bestowed upon it by 
this statute The statute of the twelfth of the present 
king, which repeals alm ost all the other ancient laws 
against engiossers and forestalled, does not repeal the re- 
strictions of this particular statute, which tlierefoie still 
continue m force. 
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Tliis statute, however, authorises m some measure two 
very absurd popular prejudices 
First, it supposes that when tho price of wheat Las risen 
so hi gh as forty-eight shillings the quarter, and that of 
other grain m proportion, com is likely to be so engrossed 
as to hurt the people But fiom what has been already 
said, it seems evident enough that com can at no pnee bo 
so engrossed by the inland dealers as to hurt tho people 
and forty-eight shillings the quarter besides, though it 
may ho considered as a very lugli puce, yet in years of 
scarcity it is a price which frequently takes plnco imme- 
diately aftci harvest, when scaice any part of tho new 
crop can he sold oft, and when it is impossible even for 
ignoiance to Bupposo that any part of it can ho so en- 
grossed as to hurt the people 

Secondly, it supposes that there is a certain pneo at 
which com is likely to bo forestalled, that is, bought up in 
ordei to he sold again soon after m the same market, so ns 
to hurt the people But if a merchant evei buys up coin, 
either going to a particular market 01 m a paiticulvr 
market, in order to sell it again soon after m the same 
market, it must ho because lie judges that tho market can- 
not he so libel ally supplied tlnougb tho wbolo season as 
upon that paitrcnlar occasion, and that the pnee, tlicrefoie, 
must soon use If be judges wiong in tins, and if the 
price does not rise, be not only loses tbo whole piofit of 
the stock which he employs in this mnnnei, but a part of 
the stock itself, by the expence and loss which necessanly 
attend tho storing and keeping of com He hiutslmnseli, 
tlieiefoic, much moie essentially than he can lnnt even the 
particular people whom he may limdei fiom supplying 
themselves upon that particular maikot day, because thoy 
may ufterwaids supply themselves just as cheap upon any 
other maikot day Ii he judges right, instead of hurting 
the gieat body of the people, lie leudeis thorn a most im- 
portant sen ice By niakmg them feel tho mconvemeucics 
of a deaith somewhat carliei than thoy othoiwiso might 
do, he pievents their feehug them aftei wards so soveioly 
ns they ceitarnly would do, if the cheapness of price en- 
i ouraged them to consume Castor tliau suited tho ical 
sr.ii city of the season, 'When the sc.ucity is leal, the bi\s$ 
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thing that can be done for the people is to divide the m- 
convemenraes of it as equally as possible through all the 
cuuerent months, and weeks, and days of the year The 
interest of the com merchant makes him study to do this 
as exactly as he can and as no other person can have 
either the same interest, or the same knowledge, or the 
same abilities to do it so exactly as he, this most important 
operation of commerce ought to be trusted entnely to him , 
or, in other woids, the com trade, so far at least as con- 
cerns the supply of the home market, ought to be left 
perfectly free 

The popular feai of engrossing and foiestallmg may be 
compared to the popular terrors and suspicions of witch- 
craft The unfortunate wretches accused of this latter 
Were II0 ^ more innocent of the misfortunes imputed 
o them, than those who have been accused of the former 
■~ e law which put an end to all prosecutions agamst 
Witchcraft, which put it out of any man’s power to gratify 
ms own malice by accusing Ins neigkboui of that imaginary 
cn ? le > seems effectually to have put an end to those fears 
and suspicions, by taking away the great cause which 
encouraged and supported them. The law which should 
le «tore entire freedom to the inland trade of corn, would 
piobably prove as effectual to put an end to the popular 
mf en g rossi ng and forestalling 
The 15th of Charles XL c 7, howevei, with all its im- 
perfections, has perhaps contiibuted more both to the 
supply of the home maiket, and to the increase 
or tillage, than any other law m the statute book It is 
trom this law that the inland coin trade has derived all 
the liberty and protection which it has evei yet enjoyed; 
and both the supply of the home maiket, and the in- 
terest of tillage, are much more effectually promoted by 
jjh^mland, than either by the importation or exportation 

The proportion of the average quantity of all sorts of 
giam imported into Great Britain to that of all sorts of 
giam consumed, it has been computed by the author of 
the tracts upon the corn trade, does not exceed that of ono 
to five hundred and seventy For supphing the homo 
Unilcvi, thnefoie, the importance of theinland trade liut't 
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be to that of the importation tiadc as five hundred ontl 
sev enty to one 

The average quantify of all soits of gram e\poilcd from 
Great Bntam does not, according to the same author, 
exceed the one-and-thirtieth part of the annual produce 
For the encouragement of tillage, therefore, by providing 
a market for the home produce, the importance of the 
inland trado must bo to that of the exportation trade as 
thirty to one 

I have no great faith in political arithmetic, and I mean 
not to warrant the exactness of either of these computa- 
tions I mention them only m order to shew of lion much 
less consequence, in the opinion of the most judicious and 
experienced persons, the foreign tiadc of com is than the 
home tiadc The great cheapness of coin m the y cars im- 
mediately pieccdmg the establishment of the bounty, may 
perhaps, with reason, be ascribed in some measure to the 
operation of this statute of Charles H , which hod been 
enacted about fiv e and-twenty years bcfoie, and which had 
therefore full time to produco its effect 

A very few woids will sufficiently explain all that I 
have to say concerning the other thico branches of the 
corn trade 


H The trade of the mei chant importci of foreign coin 
for homo consumption, evidently contributes to the imme- 
diate supply of the home market, and must so far bo 
immediately beneficial to the gicat body of the people It 
tends, indeed, to lowei somewhat the aveiago money' puce 
of corn, but not to dimmish its real value, or the quantity 
or labour which it is capable of maintaining If nnpoi la- 
on was at all times free, our faimeis and country gentle- 
men would, probably, one yeai with nuotlioi, get less 
money for their corn than they do at present, when nnpoi- 
tataon is at most times m effect pioliibited; but the money 
which they got would be of more value, would buy 
^°°rrn other kinds, and would employ more 

-l ^ eu ' lej ^ wealth, then, leal revenue, therefore, 
au sam ® as at P^sent, though it might be ex- 
smaller quantity of silvei , and they would 
ns rrmrOi 6 noi discouraged from cultivating corn 

maca as the 7 do at present On the contrary, as the 
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nse m the real value of silver, m consequence of Jlo^rng 

the money price of com, lowers somewba 

of all othei commodities, it gives the J^ foieigI1 

country, where it takes place, some advan g ase 

markets, and theiehy tends to m comage 

that mdnstry But the extent of the 0 £ 

com must hem proportion to ^ t ^J se who 

country where it grows, or to the C nmpthin°- else, 

produce something else, and therefore have somethmge^ , 

or what corner to tie came thong, tie p«e 

dee. to govo in exchange for com But 

the home market, as it os the nearest on , maT j tc ( i 

so os it likewise the gieatest and mos P therefore, 

for com That nse ffi the real ratae of edven ««r^ ( 

which is the effect of lowering tll , e mportent 

com, tends to enlarge the greatest mstead of dis- 

market for com, and thereby to encoui g , 

couragmg, its giowth +h e importation of 

B, the 22d of Charles II “ J^Set did not 
wheat, whenever the price m the the qua rter, was 

exceed fifty-three shillings and fom p nuarter and 

subjected to a duty of smteen shiltogs the q^ter 
to i duty of eight shillings whenever has, 

exceed fom ponSds The former el Jbesetw” P ^ 
.for more than a century past, taken P ^ M j know, 
very great scarcity , and the . / d nse n above this 

not taken place at all Yet, till wheat baa m 
latter price, it was hy this statute suhjectedtoa 7 ^ 

■ duty , and, till it hod nsen shore thetom^^ ^ 
which amounted to a prohibition ^ duties, 

other sorts of gram was restrained almost equally 

m proportion to the value of tlmgra^ leased those 
high 1 Subsequent laws still tui 
duties 

, fftUowinir srero the duties 

1 Befoie the 13th of the present 'H.Si ^ 0 f gram 
paj able upon the importation of the different sorts b ^ ^ ^ 

Grain , n till 40 ' 16-“ 8*. then 

Boms to 2Ss per qr* a 30* 

Bariej to 2St * 

'Molt 15 prohibited by the animal Malt tnv ■ 


5»j 10.'. 
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The dish ess which, in years of seal city, the strict execu- 
tion of those laws might have brought upon the people, 
would probably have been very gieat But, upon such 
occasions, its execution was generally suspended by tempo- 
rary statutes, which permitted, for a limited time, the im- 
portation of foreign com The necessity of these tempo- 
rary statutes sufficiently demonstrates the impropriety of 
this geneial one 

These restraints upon importation, though pnor to the 
establishment of the bounty, were dictated by the same 
spirit, by the same principles, which afterwaids enacted 
that regiilation How hurtful soever in themselveB, these 
or some other lestiamts upon importation became necessary 
in consequence of that regulation If, when wheat was 
eithei below forty-eight shillings the quarter, 01 not much 
above it, foreign coin could have been imported either duty 
tree, or upon paying only a small duty, it might have been 
exported again, with the benefit of the bounty, to the great 
loss of the public revenue, and to the entire perversion of 
the institution, of winch the object was to extend the mar- 
ket for the home growth, not that for the growth of foreign 
countries 

III The trade of the merchant exporter of com for 
foreign consumption, certainly does not contnbuto directly 
to the plentiful supply of the homo market It does sc*, 
however, indirectly Fiom whatever source this supply 
may ho usually drawn, whether from home growth or from 
foreign importation, unless more com is either usually 
grown, or usuallj imported into the country, than what is 
usually consumed in it, the supply of the home market can 
neier bo very plentiful But unless the surplus can,m all 
ordinary cases, bo exported, the growers will bo careful 


Gram Duties 

Oats to 1G# perqr Gs lOi after 

1’caso to tOs lGs 0 d after 

11} e to 36* 19s 10c/ till 

Y> heat to 44s 21s 9 d till 

till 4 1 and after that about Is 4 i 
Buck a he it to 32s perqr to paj lGi 


Duties Duties 
9Jrf 
9 id 

40 s, IGs Sd then l2(f 
53* id 17s then 8s 


TIicm. different duties vcrc imposed, partly by the 22d of Charles II. 
in pl-ire of the Old Subsid} , parti} by the Stw Subsidy, by the Ono- 
third and TVn third i Pubs d), and b> the Subsid} I, IT, 
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never to grow moie, and the importers nevei to import 
more, than what the haie consumption of the home mar- 
ket requn es That maiket will very seldom he ovei stocked , 
but^ it will geneially be understocked, the people, whose 
business it is to supply it, being generally afiaid lest their 
goods should be left upon their hands The prohibition of 
exportation limits the improvement and cultivation of the 
country to what the supply of its own inhabitants requires 
The freedom of exportation enables it to extend cultivation 
for the supply of foreign nations 
By the 12th of Charles II c 4, the exportation of com 
was permitted whenever the price of wheat did not exceed 
forty shillings the quarter, and that of other gram m pro- 
portion By the 15th of the same prince, this liberty was 
extended till the price of wheat exceeded forty-eight shil- 
lings the quartei , and by the 22d, to all higher pnces A 
poundage, indeed, was to be paid to the long upon such 
exportation But all gram was rated so low m the book 
of rates, that this poundage amounted only upon wheat to 
a shilling, upon oats to four pence, and npon all other 
giam to six pence the quarter By the 1st of William and 
Mary, the act which established the bounty, this small 
duty was virtually taken off whenever the pnce of wheat 
did not exceed forty-eight shillings the quarter , and by 
the 11th and 12th of William HI , c 20, it was expiessly 
taken off at all higher puces 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in this maimer, 
not only encouiaged by a bounty, but rendeied much more 
free than that of the inland dealei By the last of these 
statutes, corn could be engiosscd at any pnce for exporta- 
tion , but it could not be engiossed for inland sale, except 
when the price did not exceed forty-eight shillings t ho 
quaiter The interest of the inland dealer, however, it lias 
abeady been shown, can nevei be opposite to that of the 
gieat body of the people That of the merchant exporter 
may, and in fact sometimes is If, while lus own count ry 
labouis undci a deaifch, a neighbouring countiy should be 
afflicted with a famine, it might he his interest to carry 
com to the latter country in such quantises as might verv 
much igci'^ate the calamities of the dearth The plentiful 
Mipplj ot the hoim m.nkit w «*> not il«. <litnt of 
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those statutes, but, under tlie pietence of encouraging 
agriculture, to raise the money price of com as high as 
possible, and thoioby to occasion, aB much as possible, a 
constant dearth m the home market By the discourage- 
ment of importation, the supply of that market, even in 
times of great scarcity, was confined to the homo growth , 
and by the encouiagcment of exportation, when the pnco 
was so high as forty-eight shillings the quarter, that mar- 
ket was not, even in tunes of considerable scarcity, allowed 
to enjoy the whole of that growth The temporary laws, 
prohibiting for a limited time the exportation of com, and 
talnng off for a limited time the duties upon its importa- 
tion, expedients to which Q-reat Britain has been obhged so 
frequently to have lccourse, sufficiently demonstrate the 
impropriety of hei geneial By stem Had that system bcou 
good, she would not so fiequently have been leduced to the 
necessity of departing fioin it 

Were all nations to follow the liberal system of free ex- 
portation and free importation, the different states into 
winch a gieat contment was divided would so far resemble 
the diffeient provinces of a great empire As among tho 
different provinces of a great empne tho freedom of the 
inland trade appeals, both from leason and experience, not 
only the best palliative of a dearth, but the most effectual 
preventive of a famine , so would the freedom of the ex- 
portation and importation trade be among the diffeient 
states into which a great contment was divided The 
larger the contment, the easioi the communication through 
all the different partB of it, both by land and by watoi, the 
less would any one particular part of it ever be exposed to 
either of these calamities, the scarcity of any one country 
bemg more likely to be rehoved by the plenty of some 
other But very few countries have entirely adopted this 
hberal system The freedom of the coin trade is almost 
every wheie moie 01 less restrained, and, m many coun- 
tries, is confined by such absurd regulations, as frequently 
aggravate the unavoidable misfortune of a deaith, mto tho 
dreadful calamity of a famine The demand of such coun- 
tries for com may frequently become so great and so urgent, 
that a small state m their neighbourhood, which happened 
at the sttno time to be labouring under some degree of 
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dearth, cotdd not venture to supply them "without exposing 
itself to the like dreadful calamity. _ The very had pohcy 
of one country may thus render it in some 'measure dan- 
gerous and imprudent to establish what "would otherwise 
he the best pohcy m another. The u nlimi ted freedom of 
exportation, however, would he much less dangerous in 
great states, m which the growth being much greater, the 
supply could seldom he much affected by any quantity of 
corn that was likely to he exported In a Swiss canton, or 
in some of the little states of Italy, it may, perhaps, some- 
times he necessary to restrain the exportation of com. In 
such great countries as France or England it scarce ever 
Gin To hindei, besides, the fanner from sending bis 
goods at all tunes to the best market, is evidently to sacrifice 
the ordinary laws of justice to an idea of public utihty, to 
a sort of reasons of state , an act of legislative authority 
^hick ought to he exercised only, which can be pardoned 
only m cases of the most urgent necessity. The price at 
^mch the exportation of com is piohibited, if it is ever to 
^-P^duhited, ought always to be a very bigb price 
Inc laws concerning com may every where be compared 
o the laws concerning rebgion The people feel themselves 
j° lTUlc h interested in what relates either to their subsis- 
<nce in this life, or to tlieir happiness m a life to come, 
not goi eminent must yield to then piejudices, and, m 
OT'ior to preserve the public tranquillity, estabhsli that 
*7*10111 wlucli they approve of It is upon this account, 
V/’fn that wc so «cldom find a reasonable system esta- 
1 with regard to either of those two capital objects 
^ ie * r,u l c of the mei chant carrier, or of tlie un- 
p>r.er of foreign com in order to export it again, contn- 
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the at 01 age moiicj’ prico of corn m tlic home market, it 
•would not theicby lotvei its leal value It uould only 
raise somewhat the ical value o£ 6 il\ er 
Thecarrymg trade was in efl.cct prohibited in GreatBritam 
upon all ordinal y occasions, by the high duties upon the 
importation of foreign com, of the greater part of which 
there was no diawback , and upon extraoidmary occasions, 
when a scaicity made it necessary to suspend those duties 
by temporary statutes, exportation was always prohibited. 
By tins system of laws, theiefore, the carrying trade was 
in efEect prohibited upon all occasions 

That system of laws, theiefore, which is connected with 
the establishment of the bounty, seems to deserve no pait 
of the praise which has been bestowed upon it The im- 
provement and prosperity of Great Britain, which has been 
so often ascribed to those laws, may very easily bo accounted 
for by otbei causes That security which the laws in 
Great Britain give to eveiy man that he shall enjoy the 
fruits of Ins own labour, is alone sufficient to make any 
country flouiish, notwithstanding these and twenty other 
absurd regulations of commerce, and tins security was 
perfected by the revolution, much about the same time 
that the bounty was established The natural effort of 
every individual to better Ins own condition, when suffered 
to exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, not 
only capable of carrying on the society to wealth and pros- 
perity, but of surmounting a bundled impertinent obstruc- 
tions with which the folly of human laws too often m- 
cumbeis its operations , though the efEect of these obstruc- 
tions is always more or less either to encroach upon its 
freedom, 01 to dimmish its security In Great Britain in- 
dustry is perfectly secure , and though it is far from being 
perfectly free, it ib as free or freer than in any other part 
of Europe. 

Though the period of the gveatest piospenty and im- 
provement of Great Britain, has been posterior to that 
system of laws which is connected with the bounty, wo 
must not upon that account impute it to those laws It has 
been posteuoi likewise to the national debt But the 
national debt lias most assuredly not.becn the cause of it. 
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Though the system of laws which is connected with the 
bounty, has exactly the same tendency with the police of 
Spam and Portugal ; to lower somewhat the value of the 
precious metals in the country where it takes place ; yet 
Great Britain is certainly one of the richest countries m 
Europe, while Spam and Portugal are perhaps among the 
most beggarly This difference of situation, however, may 
easily he accounted for from two different causes Birst, 
the tax in Spam, the prohibition in Portugal of exporting 
gold and silver, and the vigilant police which watches over 
the execution of those laws, must, in two very poor 
countries, which between them import annually upwards 
of six millions ste rling , operate, not only more directly, bu 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of those me a s 
there, than the com laws can do in Great Britain » 
secondly, this bad policy is not in those countries counter- 
balanced by the general liberty and security of the peop e. 
Industry is there neither free nor secure, and the cml ana 
ecclesiastical governments of both Spam and Portug , are 
such as would alone he sufficient to perpetuate their present 
state of poverty, even though their xegulations of commerce 
were as wise as the greater part of them are absur 
foolish , , , 

The 13th of the present king, c 43, seems to have estab- 
lished a new system with legard to the com laws, in many 
respects better than the ancient one, but in one or t 
respects peihaps not quite so good. , 

By this statute the high duties upon imp R* 
home consumption aie taken off so soon, as ® P 
middling wheat rises to forty-eight shillings the quarter , 
that of middling rye, pease or beans, to thirty-two shdhng , 
that of barley to twenty-four shillings , and thatofoatsto 
sixteen shillings , and instead of them a sm . , 

posed of only sixpence upon the quarter o « ^ to 
upon that of other gram in proportion , 

all these different sorts of gram, but P fore mi 

regard to "wheat, the home market is thus °P " 

supplies at prices considerably lower than h. o „_ 0 „ 

„ A the same statute the old bounty ot fit. ' 
the exportation of wheat censes so soo * - 1 

to forty-foui shillings thf quarter, intend of Ur,, 
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tlxe price at which it censed beforo, that of tiro shillings 
and sixpence upon tlio oxpoilntion of barley centos so soon 
as tlie puce rises to twenty -tw o shillings, instead of twenty- 
four, the pnee at which it ceased before, that of two 
slullings and sixpence upon the exportation of oatmeal 
ceases so soon as the price tiros to fourteen shillings, in- 
stead of fifteen, tlio price at which it ceased beforo Tlio 
bounty upon ryo is 1 educed from tlirco shillings and six- 
pence to three shillings, and it ceases so soon ns tlio price 
rises to twenty-eight shillings, instead of thirty -two, the 
price at which it ceased before If bounties are asnmproper 
as I have endeavoured to pro\ o them to bo, tlio sooner they 
cease, and tlio lower they arc, so much the better 

The same statute permits, at the lowest prices, tlio 
importation of com, in older to bo exported again, duty 
free, provided it is m tlie mean tunc lodged m a warehouse 
under the yomt loclis of the lang and tho importer This 
liberty, indeed, extends to no more than twenty-fne of the 
different ports of Great Bntain They are, liowoier, tho 
principal ones, and tlicie may not, perhaps, bo warehouses 
proper foi this purpose m tho greater part of tho others 
So far this law seems evidently an improvement upon 
the ancient system 

But by the same law a bounty of two shillings the 
quarter is given for the exportation of oats whenever tho 
price does not exceed fouileon shillings No bounty had 
ever been given before for the oxpoi tation of this gram, no 
more than foi that of peas or beaus 

By the same law too, the expoi tation of wheat is pro- 
hibited so soon as the price rises to forty-four shillings tho 
quarter, that of rye so soon as it rises to twenty-eight 
shillings , that of bailey so soon as it rises to twenty-two 
shillings, and that of oats so soon as they nso to fouiteon 
shillings Those several prices seem all of thorn a good 
deal too low, and there seems to he an impropiioty, besides, 
in piohibitmg exportation altogether at those precise prices 
at which that bounty, which was given m order to force it, 
is withdrawn The bounty ought certainly either to have 
been withdrawn at a much lower pi ice, or exportation 
ought to have been allowed at a much higher 

So fai, theiefore, this law seems to he inferior to tho 
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ancient system With all its imperfections, however, we 
may peiliaps say of it what was said of the laws of Solon, 
that, though not the hest in itself, it is the "best which the 
inteiests, prejudices, and temper of the times would admit 
of It may perhaps m due time prepaie the way for a 
better. 


CHAPTER YI 

r> * 

OP TREATIES OP COMMERCE 

Y Y 7 JSLEN a nation hinds itself by treaty either to permit: 
' * the entry of certain goods from one foreign country 
which it prohibits from all others, or to exempt the goods 
of one country from duties to which it subjects those of all 
others, the countiy, or at least the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the country, whose commerce is bo favoured, 
must necessarily derive great advantage from the treaty 
Those merchants and manufacturers enjoy a sort of 
monopoly in the country which is so indulgent to them 
That country becomes a market both more extensive and 
more advantageous for their goods* more extensive, be- 
cause the goods of other nations being either excluded or 
subjected to heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity 
of theirs . more advantageous, because the merchants of 
the favoured country, enjoying a sort of monopoly there, 
will often sell their goods for a better price than if ex- 
posed to the free competition of all other nations 

Such treaties, however, though they may be advantageous 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the favoured, are 
necessarily disadvantageous to those of the favouring 
countiy A monopoly is thus granted against them to a 
foreign nation*, and they must frequently buy the foreign 
goods they have occasion for, dearer than if the free com- 
petition of other nations was admitted That part of its 
own produce with which such a nation purchases foreign 
goods, must consequently be sold cheaper, because when 
two things are exchanged for one another, the cheapness of 
the one is a necessary consequence, or rather is the same 
thing with the dearness of the other The exchangeable 
ix s 
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aalue o£ its annual produce, tlieiefore, is likely to be 
diminished by every such treaty This diminution, how- 
ever, can scarce amount to any positive loss, but only to- 
a lessening of the gam which it might otherwise make 
Though it sells its goods cheapei than it otherwise might 
do, it will not probably sell them for less than they cost, 
noi, as in the ease of bounties, for a price which -mil not 
icplace the capital employed in bringing them to market, 
together with the ordinary profits of stock The trade 
could not go on long if it did Even the favouring country, 
therefore, may still gam by the trade, though less than if 
there was afiee competition 

Some treaties of commoicc, howei or, have been supposed 
adi antageous upon principles very difteiont fiom these, 
and a commeicial countiy has sometimes granted a mono- 
poly of this land against itself to certain goods of a foieign 
nation, because it expected that in the whole commerce 
between tliem, it would annually sell more tlian it would 
buy, and that a balance in gold and silver would be 
annually returned to it It is upon this pimciple that the 
ticaty of commerce between England and Portugal, con- 
cluded in 1708, by Mi Mctbuen, lias been so much 
commended The following is a hteial tianslation of that 
ticaty, v Inch consists of three ai tides only 


Art I 

Ills sacred rojal majestj of Poitugal piomiscs, both m 
Ins own name, and that of lus succcssois, to admit, for 
o\ci hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and tlio 
rest of the uoollcn manufactures of the Butish, as was 
jucustomed, till tlicj \\ ere piolnhitcd by the law, never- 
theless upon this condition 


Ai t n. 

'lh.it is to snj , that her sieicd rojtil majesty of Groat 
Bnt i in slntl, m her own name, and that of lmr successors, 
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“be obliged, for ever hereafter, to admit the -wines of the 
growth of Portugal into Britain: so that at no time, 
whether there shall be peace or war between the kingdoms 
of Britain and Prance, anything more shall be demanded 
for these wines by the name of custom or duty, or by 
whatsoever other title, directly or indirectly, whether they 
shall bo imported into Great Britain m pipes or hogsheads, 
or other casks, than what shall be demanded for the like 
quantity or measure of French wine, deducting or abating 
a third part of the custom or duty But if at any time 
this deduction or abatement of customs, which is to be 
made as aforesaid, shall in any manner be attempted and 
prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful for his sacred royal 
majesty of Portugal, again to prohibit the woollen cloths, 
and the rest of the British woollen manufactures. 


« Art XU. 

The most excellent lords the plenipotentiaries ^promise 
and take upon tkemselveB, that their above-named masters 
shall ratify this treaty; and within the space of two 
months the ratifications shall be exchanged 

By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes bound to 
admit the English woollens upon the same footing as be- 
fore the prohibition , that is, not to raise the duties which 
had been paid before that time But it does not become 
bound to admit them upon any better terms than those of 
any other nation, of France or Holland for example. The 
crown of Great Britain, on the contrary, becomes bound to 
admit the wines of Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds 
of the duty which is paid for those of France, the wines 
most likely to come into competition with them So far 
this treaty, therefore, is evidently advantageous to Portugal, 
and disadvantageous to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a masterpiece of the 
commercial policy of England Portugal receives annually 
irom the Brazils a greater quantity of gold tban can be 
employed m its domestic commerce, whether in the shape 
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of com or of plate The surplus is too valuable to he al- 
lowed to lie idle and locked up in coffers, and as it can find 
no advantageous market at home, it must, notwithstanding 
any prohibition, be sent abroad, and exchanged for some- 
thing for which there is a more advantageous market at 
home A large share of it comes annually to England, 
in return either for English goods, or for those of other 
European nations that receive their returns through Eng- 
land Mr Baretti was informed that the weekly packet 
boat from Lisbon brings, one week with another, more 
than fifty thousand pounds in gold to England The 
sum had probably been exaggerated It would amount 
to more than two millio ns six hundred thousand pounds 
a year, which is more than the Brazils are supposed to 
afford 

Our merchants weie some years ago out of humour with 
the crown of Portugal Some privileges which had been 
granted them, not by treaty, but by the free grace of that 
crown, at the solicitation, indeed, it is piobable, and m re- 
turn fen; much greater favours, defence and protection, from 
the crown of Great Butain, had been either infringed or 
revoked The people, therefore, usually most interested m 
celebrating the Portugal trade, were then rather disposed 
to represent it as less advantageous than it had commonly 
been imagined. The far greater part, almost the whole, 
they pretended, of this annual importation of gold, was not 
on account of Great Britain, but of other European nations , 
the fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported into 
Great Britain nearly compensating the value of tho British 
goods sent thither 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole was on account 
of Great Britain, and that it amounted to a still greater 
sum than Mr Baretti seems to imagine , this trade would 
not, upon that account, he more advantageous than any 
other in which, for tho same value sent out, we received an 
equal value of consumable goods in return 

It is but a very small part of this importation which, it 
can he supposed, is cmploj ed as an annual addition cither 
to the plato or to the com of the kingdom The rest mutt 
nil be sent abroad and exchanged for consumable goods of 
some kind or other But if those consumable goods wero 
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purcli'n-yl direcfh with the piofiti re of English industry, it 
"ouhl ho more for the advuitage of England, than first to 
puriln <=o produce 1 he gold of Poi iugni, and after- 

i.ard*: to purchase •with tli it gold those consumable goods 
A direct foreign 1 r.ide of consumption is always more nd~ 
' antagoous ih«m a round-about one , «ind to bung the same 
value of foieign goods t-o the homo maiket, lequires a 
much smaller capital in the one wav than m the other If 
a smaller share of its mdustiy, therefore, had been em- 
ployed m producing goods fit for the Poitugal maiket, and 
a grcatei m producing those lit for the otliei markets, wlieie 
those consumable goods for winch there is a demand in 
Great Butu.111 are to he had, it would have been mote for 
the advantage of England To procuro both tlie gold, 
winch it wants foi its own use, and the consumable goods, 
would, in tins way, employ a much smaller capital than at 
present There would be a spaie capital, therefore, to he 
employed for other pui poses, m exciting an additional 
quantity of industry, and in raising a greater annual 
pioduce 

Though Britain were entuely excluded from the Portu- 
gal trade, it could find i eiy little difficulty m procuring all 
the annual supplies of gold which it wonts, either for the 
purposes of plate, or of coin, or of foreign trade Gold, 
like every othei commodity, is always somewhere or another 
to he got for its value by those who have that value to give 
for it The annual surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, 
would still he sent abioad, and though not earned away by 
Great Bntam, would he carried away by some other nation, 
which would he glad to sell it again foi its price, m the 
same manner as Great Britain does at present In buying 
gold of Portugal,* indeed, we buy it at the first hand , 
wheieas, m buying it of any other nation, except Spain, we 
should buy it at the second, and might pay somewhat 
doarei This difference, howevei, would surely he too in- 
significant to deserve the public attention 
Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from Portugal 
With other nations the balance of trade is, either against 
us, or not much m our favour But we should lemember, 
that the moie gold we impoit from one country, the less we 
must necessarily import from all others The effectual 
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demand for gold, like that for every other commodity, is in 
every country limited to a certain quantity If nine-tenths 
of this quantity are imported from one country, there re- 
mams a tenth only to be imported from all others. The 
more gold besides that is annually imported from some 
particular countries, over and above what is requisite for 
plate and for com, the more must necessarily be exported 
to some otheis, and the more that most insignificant 
object of modem pohcy, the balance of trade, appears to 
be in our favour with some particular countries, the 
more it must necessarily appear to be against us with 
many others 

It was upon this silly notion, however, that England 
could not subsist without the Portugal trade, that, towards 
the end of the late war, Prance and Spain, without pre- 
tending either offence or provocation, required the long of 
Portugal to exclude all British ships fiom his ports, and 
for the security of this exclusion, to receive into them' 
French or Spanish garrisons Had the king of Portugal 
submitted to those ignominious terms which his brother- 
in-law the king of Spam proposed to him, Britain would 
have been freed from a much greater mconvemency than 
the loss of the Portugal trade, the burden of supporting a 
very weak ally, so unprovided of everything for his own 
defence, that the whole power of England, had it been 
directed to that single purpose, could scarce perhaps have 
defended him lor another campaign The loss of the Por- 
tugal trade would, no doubt, have occasioned a considerable 
embarrassment to the merchants at that time engaged m 
it, who might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year or 
two, any other equally advantageous method of employing 
their capitals , and in this would probably have consisted 
all the mconvemency winch England could have suffered 
from this notable piece of commercial pohcy 
The great annual importation of gold and silver is neither 
for the purpose of plate nor of com, but of foreign trade 
A round-about foreign trade of consumption can be earned 
on more advantageously by means of these metals than of 
almost nny other goods As they are the universal instru- 
ments of commeice, they are more readily received in turn 
for all commodities than any other goods , and on account 



any l *id*hfj,»»i nlmh, it cm reasonably bo 
* t, ?• in $t|. < .0 / - tn thf * pi if*' or i o (lie com ol the 
J u shun < mild ti •pur** tint ji \«n mud! annual unpoitn- 
i ■»** » f t « ,1,1 .ijd . ji\< r, '•t ms «n ,i!i»u( enough , ntid (hough 
^ < i I'vl n<» dm 1 . 1 trid<* i.ith I’ort uni, (his small quantity 
c »n)d rlv j'. j , w }jf r«' or anot h« t , bn ei v easily got 

Though ilm gohKimtlm trade bo lory considerable m 
f»rmf Britain, th«» far gr< if* j part of the now plate winch 
tb"y nnnirdh is amide from oflici old plate melted 
do am; «-o tint (ho additional annual!) made to tlic whole 
plate of (lie kingdom cannot bo very great, and, could 
require but a ir ty small annual impoitation. 

It is the Mime ease with the com Nobody imagines, I 
bolide, tliat o\en the greater part of tlio anmial coinage, 
amount mg, for ten jcais together, hcfoic the late reforma- 
tion of the gold com, t o upv, aids of eight hundred thousand 
pounds a jear in gold, nas an annual addition to the 
money before cm rent in the kingdom In a country where 
the expence of the coinage is defrayed by the government, 
the value of the com, even when it contains its full standard 
Height of gold and silver, can never bo much greater than 
that of an equal quantity of those metals uncomed , be- 
cause it requires only the tiouble of going to the mint, and 
the delay perhaps of a few weeks, to procure for any quan- 
tity of uncomed gold and silver an equal quantity of those 
metals in com But, in every country, the greater part of 
the current com is almost always more or less worn, or 
otherwise degenerated from its standard In Great Britain 
it was, before the late i eformation, a good deal so, the gold 
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U m *4 more tlnn two per flit and the siher more than 
f *ght p-’r cent below its standard weight But if forty- 
four guin*'as and a half, containing their full standard 
i ught, a pound weight of gold, could purchase very little 
uuiv than a pound weight of uncoined gold, forty-four 
guile us and a half v anting a part of their weight could 
not purchase a pound weight, and something was to 
!»' added m order to niiihe up the deficiency. The 
tiirrfut price of gold bullion at market, therefore, instead 
of In. ng the s mie with the mint price, or .£40 14s Gd , was 
th *n about *£ f-7 11’ and sometimes aliout fort} -eight 
po»nd« Wien the greater part of the com. liowoier, was 
,n this d* ii>’rx*i condition. fort \ -four gninr ns atid aJialf. 
fr “’ll fret i the mint, v mild pureii iso no more goods m the 
n'rl«t than rny otlmr ordimn guineas, localise when 
tier came into the <offirs of the merchant, being con- 
f "ind'-d with idler mnnn, thev could not afterwards be 
didi.igi.’sh* lx ithnut more truu Ido than the difference was 
v u*th L*I o othf r truitn ni rliov \ ore worth no more than 
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market cheip>r tlnn they dunk juoper to afford it If the 
uut\ wa«t exorbitant indeed, dial is, if it was very much 
a«K»’.e the ml lalue of ike labour and cxpcnce requisite for 
comnge, fnbe comer*. both at homo and abroad, might be 
encouraged, lvj (he great diliercnce between the value of 
bullion and that of com, to pour m so great a quautity of 
counterfeit money as might reduce the value of the govern- 
ment money In France, liowexer. though the seignorage 
1S eight per cent . no sensible inconi emcncy of tbis land is 
foimd to nn?e from li The dangers to which a false 
coiner is oiery where exposed, if he lues m the country of 
■"Inch he counterfeits the com, and to which Ins agents or 
corresi*mjonts are exposed it he lives m a foreign country, 
are by fat loo great to he meuned for the sake of a profit 
of six or seven per cent 

The seignorage in France raises the value of the com 
higher than w proportion to the quantity of pure gold 
which it contains. Thus by the edict of January 1726, the 
1 mint price of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at 
seven hundred and forty livres mno sous and one demer 
one-eleventh, the mark of eight Pans ounces The gold 
com of France, making an allowance for the lemedy of the 
mint, contains twenty-one caiats and three-fourths of fine 
gold, and two caiats one-fourth of alloy The mark of 
standard gold, therefore, is woi th no more than about six 
hundred and seventy-one livres ten demeis But m France 
this mark of standard gold is corned into thirty Louis-d'ors 
of twenty-foui livres each, or into seven hundred and 
twenty hvres The coinage, therefore, increases the value 
of a mark of standard gold bullion, by the difference 
between nix hundred and sevonty-one hvres ten demers, and 
seven hundred and twenty lines, or by foity-eight lines 
mneteen sous and two demers 

A seignorage will, m many cases, take away altogether 
and will, m all cases, dimmish the profit of melting down 
the new com This profit always arises from the difference 
between the quantity of bulhou which the common cur- 
rency ought to contain, and that which it actually does 

' See “Dictionaire dcs Monnoies,” tom 11 article Seigneurage, p 489, 
par M Ab-* TSazinglien, Conseillcr-Comissaire en la Uour des Mon- 
noies b Paris 
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contain ' If tins difference ib less tlian the seignorage, 
there mil he loss instead of profit If it is equal to tlio 
seignorage, there mil neither he profit nor loss If it is 
greater than the seignorage, there mil indeed he some 
profit, hut less than if there was no seignorage If, before 
the late reformation of the gold com, for example, them 
had been a seignorage of five per cent upon the coinage, 
there would have been a loss of three per cent upon the 
melting down of the gold com If the seignorage had been 
two per cent there would have been neither profit nor loss 
If the seignorage had been one per cent there would have 
been a profit, but of one per cent only instead of two per 
cent Wherever money is received by talc, therefore, and 
not by weight, a seignorage is the most effectual preventive 
of the melting down of the coin, and, for the same reason, 
ot its exportation It is the best and heaviest pieces that 
aie commonly either melted down or exported, because it 
is upon such that the laigest piofits are made 

The law for the encoui agoment of the coinage, by render- 
ing it duty-free, was fiist enacted, duung the leign of 
Cliailes IL, for a limited time , and aftei wards continued, 
by different prolongations, till 1769, when it was lendered 
perpetual The bank of England, in order to replenish 
then coffers with money, aie frequently obliged to cany 
bullion to the mint, and it was more for their interest, they 
probably imagined, that the coinage should be at the ex- 
pence of the government, than at their own It was, pro- 
bablj , out of complaisance to tins great company that the 
government agreed to Tender this law perpetual Should 
the custom of weighing gold, however, come to he disused, 
as it is very likely to be on account of its mconvemency , 
should the gold com of England come to be received by 
tale, as it was before tlie late re-comage, this great com- 
pany may, perhaps, find that they have upon this, as upon 
some other occasions, mistaken their own interest not a 
little 

Before the late recomage, when the gold currency of 
England was two per cent below its standard weight, as 
there was so seignorage, it was two per cent below the value 
of that quantity of standard gold bullion which it ought to 
haie contained When this gieat company, thercfoio, 
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bought gold bullion, in older to have it coined, they were 
obliged to pay for it two per cent more than it was worth 
after the coinage But if there had been a seignorage of 
two per cent upon the coinage, the common gold currency, 
though two per cent below its standard weight, would 
notwithstanding have been equal m value to the quantity 
of standard gold which it ought to have contained; the 
value of the fashion compensating m this case the diminu- 
tion of the weight They would, indeed have had the 
seignorage to pay, which being two per cent their loss 
upon the whole transaction would have been two per 
cent exactly the same, but no greater than it actually 
was * 

If the seignorage had been five pei cent and the gold 
currency only two per cent below its standard weight, the 
bank would in this case have gained three per cent upon 
the pnce of the bullion , but as they would hare had a 
seignorage of five per cent to pay upon the comage, their 
loss upon the whole transaction would, in the same manner, 
have been exactly two per cent 

If the seignorage had been only one per cent and the 
gold currency two per cent below its standard weight, the 
bank would in this case have lost only one per cent upon 
the pnce of the bullion , but as they would likewise have 
had a seignorage of one per cent to pay, their loss upon 
the whole transaction would have been exactly two per cent 
m the same maimer as m all other cases 

If there was a reasonable seignoiage, while at the same 
time the com contained its full standard weight, as it has 
done very nearly smce the late re-comage, whatevei the 
bank might lose by the seignorage, they would gam upon 
the pnce of the “bullion ; and whatever they might gam 
upon the pnce of the bullion, they would lose by the seig- 
norage They would neither lose nor gam, therefore, upon 
the whole transaction, and they would in this, as in all the 
foregomg cases, be exactly m the same situation as if there 
u as no seignoiage 

When the tax upon a commodity is 60 moderate as not 
to encourage smuggling, the merchant who deals in it, 
though he advances, docs not properly pay the tax, as he 
gets it back m the price of the commodity The tax is 
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finally paid by the last purchaser or consumer But money 
is a commodity with regard to which every man is a mer- 
chant Nobody buys it but m older to sell it again , and 
witli regard to it there is in ordinary cases no last purchaser 
01 consumer When the tax upon coinage, therefore, is so 
moderate as not to encourage false coming, though every 
body advances the tax, nobody finally pays it, because 
every body gets it back in the advanced value of the 
com 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, would not in any case 
augment the expence of the bank, or of any other private 
persons who carry their bullion to the mint in older to be 
corned, and the want of a moderate seignorage doe§ not in 
any case diminish it Whether there is or is not a seigno- 
rage, if the cunency contains its full standard weight, the 
comage costs nothing to any body, and if it is short of that 
weight, the coinage must always cost the diffeience between 
the quantity of bullion which ought to be contained in it, 
and that winch actually is contained m it 

The government, therefore, when it defrays the evpence 
of comage, not only incurs some small expence, but loses 
some small revenue which it might get by a proper duty , 
and neithei the bank nor any other private peisons are in 
the smallest degree benefited by this useless piece of public 
generosity 

The duectors of the bank, however, would probably be 
unwilling to agree to the imposition of a seignoiage upon 
the authority of a speculation which promises them no gam, 
but only pretends to insure them from any loss In the 
present Btate of the gold com, and as long as it continues 
to bo received by weight, they ccitainly would gam nothing 
by such a change But it the custom of weighing the gold 
com should ever go into disuse, as it is very likely to do, 
and if the gold com should over fall into the same state of 
degradation in which it was before the late re-comago, the 
gam, or moie pioperly the savings of the bank, m conse- 
quence of the imposition of a seignoiage, would probably 
he very consumable The bank of England is the only 
company which sends any considerable quantity of bullion 
to the mint, and the burden of the annual coinage falls 
entirely, or almost entirely, upon it If thie annual com- 
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age had nothing to do but to repair the unavoidable losses 
and necessary wear and tear of the com, it could seldom 
exceed fifty thousand or at most a hundred thousand 
' pounds. But when the com is degraded below its standard 
weight, the annual comage must, besides this, fill up the 
large vacuities which exportation and the melting pot are 
continually making in the current com. It was upon this 
account that during the ten or twelve yeais immediately 
preceding the late reformation of the gold com, the annual 
comage amounted at an aveiage to more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds But if there had been a 
seignorage of four or five per cent upon the gold com, it 
■would probably, even m the state in which things then 
■Were, have put an effectual stop to the business both of ex- 
portation and of the melting pot. The bank, instead of 
losing every year about two and a half per cent upon the 
bullion which was to be corned into more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, or incurring an annual 
loss of more than twenty-one thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds, would not probably bave incurred the tenth 
part of that loss 

The revenue allotted by parliament for defiaymg the 
expence of the comage is but fourteen thousand pounds a 
year, and the real expence which it costs the government, 
or the fees of the officers of the mint, do not upon ordinary 
occasions, I am assured, exceed the half of that sum. The 
saving of so very small a sum, or even the gaming of 
another which could not well be much larger, are objects 
too inconsiderable, it may be thought, to deserve tbe serious 
attention of government But tbe saving of eighteen or 
twenty thousand pounds a year in case of an event which 
is not improbable, which has frequently happened before, 
and which is very likely to happen again, is surely an ob- 
]ect which well deserves the serious attention even of so 
gieat a company as the bank of England 

Some of the foiegoing reasonings and observations might 
perhaps have been more proper!} placed m tho^e chapters 
of the first book which licit of the origin and use of money, 
and of the difference between the real and the nominal 
pi ice of commodities But as the law for the encourage- 
ment of coinage dome- its oncin from tin «•> \idgT pie- 
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judicos which have been mtioduccd by the mercantile Bys- 
tem , I judged it more proper to reserve them for this 
chapter Nothing could be more agreeable to the spirit of 
that system than a sort of bounty upon the production of 
money, the very thing ■which, it supposes, constitutes the 
■wealth of every nation It ib one of its many admirable 
expedients for enriching the country. 


CHAPTER YIL 

OP COLONIES. 


Pabt Pibst, 

OP THE MOTIVES FOB ESTABLISHING- NEW COLONIES. 

T HE interest which occasioned the first settlement of the 
different European colonies m America and the "West 
Indies, was not altogether so plain and distinct as that 
which directed the establishment of those of ancient Greece 
and Rome 

All the different states of ancient Greece possessed, each 
of them, but a very small territory, and when the people m 
any one of them multiplied beyond what that territory 
could easily maintain, a pait of them were sent in quest of 
a new habitation m some remote and distant part of the 
world , the warlike neighbours who surrounded them on 
all sides, rendering it difficult for any of them to enlarge 
veiy much its territory at home The colomeB of the 
Dorians resorted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, m the 
times preceding the foundation of Rome, were inhabited by 
barbarous and uncivilized nations those of the Ionian t 
and Eohans, the two other great tribes of the Greeks, to 
Asm, Minor and the islands of the Egean Sea, of which the 
inhabitants seem at that time to have been pretty much 
m the same state as those of Sicily and Italy The mothoi 
city, though she consideicd the colony as a child, at all 
times entitled to groat favour and assistance, and owing in 
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return muck gratitude and respect, yet considered it as an 
emancipated child, over "whom she pietended to claim no 
direct authority or 3unsdiction The colony settled its own 
form of government, ena cted its own laws, elected its own 
magistrates, and made peace or war with its neighbours as 
an independent state, which had no occasion to wait foi the 
approbation or consent of the mother city. Nothing can 
be moie plain and distinct than the interest which directed 
every such establishment 

home, hke most of the other ancient republics, was 
originally founded upon an Agrarian law, which divided 
the public temtory in a certain proportion among the 
diffeient citizens who composed the state The course of 
human affairs, by marriage, by succession, and by akena- 
tion, necessarily deranged this original division, and fre- 
quently threw the lands, which had been allotted for the 
maintenance of many different f amilies, into the possession 
of a single peison To 1 emedy this disorder, for such it was 
? U PP 0S ®^ to be, a law was made, restricting the quantity of 
ana which any citizen could possess to five hundred jugera, 
j out thiee hundred and fifty English acies This law, 
mwever, though we lead of its having been executed upon 
one or two occasions, was either neglected or evaded, and 
10 inequality of fortunes went on continually increasing 
^greater part of the citizens had no land, and without 
- , manneis and customs of those tunes rendered it 

ncult for a freeman to maintain his independency In 
o present times, though a poor man has no land of his 
of 0 ’ ^ as a kttle stock, he may either farm, the lands 
if h a ° 1 fcaei ’ 01 be ma y carry on some little retail trade , and 
n ° stock, he may find employment either as a 
+ -D labourer, oi as an artificei But, among the an- 
sla ^ 05 ? ails > the lands of the rich weie all cultivated by 
V a ' Gs * ^bo wi ought under an overseer, who was likewise a 
1 that a poor fieeman had little chance of being 
anff ei tbei as a farmer or as a labourer All trades 
i manufactures too, oven the retail trade, were earned on 
*, tao waves of the rich for the benefit of their masters, 
{ * 0<5 ° wealth, autliouty, and protection made it difficult 
n fieeman to maintain the competition against 
°m The eilwenb, therefore, who had no land, had scarce 
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any olliei means of subsistence but tbo bounties of tlio 
candidates at tlie annual elections The tribunes, when 
they had a mind to nnimalo the people against the rich and 
the great, put them in mind of tlio ancient division of lands, 
and represented that law u Inch restricted this sort of 
private property as the fundamental law of the republic 
The peoplo becamo clamorous to get land, and tho nch and 
the great, we may bolieve, were perfectly determined not 
to give them any pait of theirs To satisfy them m some 
measure, theicfoie, they frequently proposed to send out a 
new colony But conquonng Borne was even upon such 
occasions, under no necessity of turning out her citizens to 
seek their fortune, if one may say so, tlnough the wide 
world, without knowing wliero they were to settle She 
assigned them lands generally m the conquered pi ounces 
of Italy, where, being within the dominions of the republic, 
they could nevei form any independent stale , but w ere at 
best but a sort of corpoiation, which, though it had the 
power of enacting bye-laws for its own goA eminent, was at 
all tames subject to the correction, juiit, diction, and legisla- 
tive authority of the motliei city Tho sending out a 
colony of this kmd not only gavo some satisfaction to the 
people, but often established a sort of gainson too m a 
newly conquered piovmce, of which the obedience might 
otherwise have been doubtful A Boman colony, theic- 
fore, whether we consider tbo natuie of the establishment 
itself, or the motives for malting it, was altogether different 
fiom a Greek one The words accordmglj , which in tho 
original languages denote those different establishments, 
have very different meanings The Latin word ( Coloma ) 
signifies simply a plantation The Greek woid ( airouna ), 
on the contrary, signifies a separation of dwelling, a depai- 
ture from home, a going out of the house But, though the 
Roman colonies were m many lespects different from the 
Greek ones, the interest which prompted to establish them 
was equally plain and distinct Both institutions derived 
their origin either from irresistible necessity, or from clear 
and evident utility 

- The establishment of the European colonics m America 
and the West Indies arose from no necessity and though 
the utility which has resulted fiom thorn has been ioij 
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great, it is not altogether so clear and evident It was not 
understood at their first establishment, and was not the 
motive either of that establishment 01 of the discoveries 
which gave occasion to it; and the nature, extent, and 
limits of that utility are not, perhaps, well understood at 
this day 

The Venetians, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, earned on a very advantageous commerce m 
spicenes, and other East India goods, which they distn- 
buted among the other nations of Europe They pur- 
chased them chiefly m Egypt, at that time under the do- 
minion of the Mammeluks, the enemies of the Turks, of 
whom the Venetians were the enemies , and this umon of 
interest, assisted by the money of Venice, formed such a 
connection as gave the Venetians almost a monopoly of the 
trade 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted the avidity of 
the Portuguese They had been endeavouring, during the 
course of the fifteenth century, to find out by sea a way to 
the countries fiom which the Moors brought them ivory 
and gold dust acioss the Desart They discovered the 
hidden as, the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape de Verd 
islands, the coast of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, An- 
gola, and, Benguela, and finally, the Cape of Good Hope 
They had long wished to share - m the profitable traffic 
of the Venetians, and this last discovery opened to them a 
probable prospect of doing so In 1497, Vasco de Gama 
sailed from the port of Lisbon with a fleet of foui ships, 
and after a navigation of eleven months, arm ed upon the 
coast of Indostan, and thus completed a course of dis- 
coveries which had been pursued with great steadiness, 
and with very little interruption, for near a century to- 
gether 

Some years before this, while the expectations of Europe 
were m suspense about the projects of the Portuguese, of 
which the success appeared yet to be doubtful a Genoese 
pilot formed the yet more daring project of ^ailing to the 
East Iudies bj the "West The situation of those countries 
vas at that time iery imperfectly known in Europe The 
few European travellers who had been there had magnified 
the distance , perhaps through simplicity and ignorance, 

11 F 
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what was teallj very great, appealing almost infinite to 
those who could not measure it, 01, perhaps, m oiaei 
increase somewhat moie the marvellous of then' own at - 
ventures m visiting regions so immensely 1 emote liom 
Europe The longer the way was by the East, Columbus 
\eiy justly concluded, the shorter it would he hy the 
West He proposed, therefore, to take that way, as both 
the shortest and the suiest, and ho had the good foituno 
to convince Isabella of Castile of the piobability of ^ lm> 
protect He sailed from the port of Palos in August 1492 , 
near five \ears bcfoio the expedition of Yasco de Hama set 
out from Portugal, and, after a voyage of between two and 
three months discoveied first some of the small Bahama or 
Lucayan islands, aud afterwaids the great island of St 
Domingo 

But tlio countries which Columhus discoveied eithei in 
tliib or in auj of lus subsequent voyages, had no lesem- 
hlanco to those winch ho had gone u quest of Instead 
of the wealth, cultivation aud populousness of China and 
Indostau. he found, m St Donungo, and m all the othci 
parts of tlio new world which ho ever visited, nothing hut 
a tountrj quite covered with wood, uncultivated, aud in- 
habited only b\ some tribes of naked and xmsemble 
b.u ages He w as not v eiy walling, however, to believe that 
the} were not the same with some of the countries de- 
scribed b\ Mtu co Polo, the first European who had visited, 
or at least had left behind linn any description of China 01 
the East Indies , and a verj slight resemblance, such as 
that w Inch he found betw een the name of Cibao, a mountain 
m St Domingo, and that of Cipango, mentioned hy Marco 
Polo, was frequentli sufficient to make him return to this 
favourite prepossession, though contrar} to the clearest 
evident e In his letters to Perdmand and Isabella ho 
< died the mint nos which lie had discovered, tlio Indies 
He * ntertaincd no doubt hut that thov were the extienuty 
of those tv huh lmd been described b} Marco Polo, and 
t ut 1 h<} wore not verv distant from the Ganges, 01 from 
tfi< mrnitnt- which had been conquered b} Alexander 

r « " h<it h 0 U J mt, tl tbnt l ' K ’y were different, he 
y ,1 ‘ vtt * r ‘ f ‘ himself that tluw noli countries were at no 
rr *.% distance, and m a subsequent vo}age, accordingly, 
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■went in qupsl of them along the coast of Terra Firma, and 
towards the isthmus of Dauen 

In consequence of this mistake of Columbus, the name 
of the Indies has stuck to those unfoifcunate countries ever 
since , and when it was at last clearly discovered that the 
new uere allogctliei different from the old Indies, the 
formei Mere called the "West., m contradistinction to the 
latter, which were called the East Indies 

It was of importance to Columbus, however, that the 
countucs which he had discovered, whatever they weie, 
should be leprcsented to the court of Spam as of veiy 
peat consequence , and, m what constitutes the real riches 
of eiciy countiy, the animal and vegetable pioductions of 
the soil, there w as at that time nothing which could well 
justify such a representation of them 

The Con, something between a rat and a rabbit, and 
supposed by Mr Bullion to be the same with the Aperea of 
Biazil, was the largest viviparous quadruped in St Do- 
mingo This species seems nevei to have been very nume- 
rous, and the dogs and cats of the Spamaids are said to 
hare long ago almost entirely extirpated it, as well as some 
other tribes of a still smallei size These, however, togethei 
with a pretty large lizard, called the Ivana or Iguana, con- 
stituted the principal part of the animal food which the 
land afforded 

The vegetable food of the inhabitants, though from their 
want of industry not very abundant, was not altogether so 
scanty It consisted m Indian com, yams, potatoes, ba- 
nanes, &c , plants which were then altogether unknown in 
Europe, and which have never since been very much 
esteemed in it, or supposed to yield a sustenance equal to 
what is drawn from the common sorts of gram and pulse, 
which have been cultivated m this part of the world time 
out of mind 

The cotton plant indeed afforded the material of ai ery 
important manufactuie, and was at that time to Europeans 
undoubtedly the most valuable of all the vegetable pio- 
ductions of those islands But though in the end of the 
fifteenth century the muslins and other cotton goods of 
the East Indies were much esteemed in every part of 
Euiope, the cotton manufacture itself was not cultivated 
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m any part of it Even tins production, theiofore, could 
not at that tune appear in the eyes of Euiopeans to ho of 
very great consequence 

Finding nothing either in the animals or i cgelablcs of 
the newly discovered countries, wlncli could justify a icry 
advantangeous representation of them, Columbus turned 
lus view towards tlieir minerals , and in the richness of 
the productions of this third kingdom, ho flattered himself, 
lie had found a full compensation for the insignificancy or 
those of the other two The little hits of gold n ith w Inch 
the inhabitants ornamented their dross, and which, lie was 
informed, they frequently found in the rivulets and tor- 
rente that fell from the mountains, wore sufficient to 
satisty him that those mountains abounded with the 
uchest gold mines St Domingo, therefore, was repre- 
sented as a country abounding with gold, and, upon that 
* r + nt ( ac< j or ^ in g t° the prejudices not only of the pro- 
ven? Swi b + Ut *f tbose an “oxhaustible source of 

®T an f lan S dom of Spam When 
Columbus, upon lus letuin from lus first vovanc uas m- 

f c “ d a A° rt ° f tr T plial h ° n0Urs to ^ovcieigns 

cLntts w^i^T'^ 110 productions of the 

countries which he had discovered were carried m solemn 
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found there should belong to the crown This proposal 
was approved of bj the council 
As long as the whole or the greater part of the gold, 
which the first adventurers imported mto Europe, was got 
by so very easy a method as the plundering of the defence- 
less natives, it was not perhaps very difficult to pay even 
this heavy tax But when the natives were once fairly 
stnpt of all that they had, which, in St Domingo, and m 
all the other countries discovered by Columbus, was done 
completely m six or eight years, and when in order to find 
moie it had become necessaiy to dig for it m the mines, 
theie was no longer any possibility of paymg tins tax 
The ngoious exaction of it, accoidmgly, first occasioned, it 
is said, the total abandoning of the mines of St Domingo, 
which have never been wrought since It was soon i educed 
tlieiefore to a thud , then to a fifth , afterwards to a tenth , 
and at last to a twentieth part of the gross produce of the 
gold mines The tax upon silvei continued for a long time 
to be a fifth of the gross pioduce It was reduced to a 
tenth only in the couise of the present century But the 
fust adventurers do not appear to have been much in- 
terested about silver Nothing less precious than gold 
seemed worthy of their attention 
All the other enterprises of the Spamaids in the new 
woild, subsequent to those of Columbus, seem to have 
been prompted by the same motive It was the sacied 
thirst of gold that earned Oieda, Nicuessa, and Vasco 
Nugnes de Balboa, to the isthmus of Danen, that earned 
Cortez to Mexico, and Almagro and Pizzaro to Chili and 
Peiu When those adventurers arrived upon any unknown 
coast, then first enquuy was always if theie was any gold 
to be found there , and accoidmg to the information which 
they leceived concerning thiB particular thej determined 
eitliei to quit the country or to settle m it 

Of all those expensive and uncertain projects, however, 
which bung bankruptcy upon the greater part of the 
people who engage m them, there is none perhaps moro 
perfectly ruinous than the seaicli after new sih er and gold 
mines It is peihaps the most disadi nutageous lotteir m 
the world, or the one m which the gam of those who draw 
the pi ires bears the least proportion to tlie loss of thoso 
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who draw the blanks • for tliongb the pwcs arc few and 
the blanks many, tlie common price of a ticket is tlic whole 
fortune of a very ueb man Projects of mining, instead 
of replacing the capital employed m them, together with 
the ordinary profits of stock, commonly absorb both capital 
and profit They aie the projects, therefore, to which of 
all others a prudent law-giver, who desired to mcreaso the 
capital of his nation, would least chuso to gno any ex- 
traordinary encouragement, or to turn towards them a 
greater share of that capital than what would go to them 
of its own accord Such m reality is the absurd con- 
fidence which almost all men have m tlicir own good lor- 
tnne, that wlieiever tlioio is tlio least probability of suc- 
cess, too great a slmie of it is apt to go to them of its own 
accord 

But though the judgment of sober icasonand experience 
concerning such projects lias always been extremely un- 
favourable, that of human avidity lias commonly been 
quite otherwise The same passion which has suggested 
to so many people the absurd idea of tbo pbilosojilier’s 
stone, has suggested to otlieis tho equally absurd one of 
immense rich mines of gold and silver They did not 
consider that the value of those metals has, in all ages and 
nations, arisen chiefly from their scaicity, and that tlieir 
scarcity lias arisen from the very small quantities of thorn 
which nature has anywhere deposited m one place, from 
the hard and intractable substances with winch she has 


ilmost c\ crywliere surrounded those small quantities, and 
consequently from the labour and expence which are every- 
where necessary in ordei to penetrate to and get at them 
They flattered themselves that veins of those metals might 
m many places be found as large and as abundant as those 
wlncli are commonly found of lead, or coppoi, or tin, or 
non The dream of Sn Walter Raleigh concerning tho 
golden city and country of Eldorado, may satisfy us, that 
ei en wise men are not always exempt from such strango 
delusions More than a hundred years after the death of 
mt great man, the Jesuit G-umila was still convinced of 
tue leahty of that wonderful country, and ex-pressed with 
grea warmth, and I dare to say, with great sincerity, how 
happy l,e should bo to carry tlie light of the gospol to a 
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people wlio could so well lewaid the pious labours of their 
missionary 

In the countries first discovered by the Spaniards, no 
gold or silver mines are at present known which are 
supposed to be worth the working The quantities of 
those metals which the first adventurers are said to have 
found there, had probably been very much magnified, as 
well as the fertility of the mines which were wrought im- 
mediately after the first discovery "What those adven- 
turers were reported to have found, however, was sufficient 
to inflame the avidity of all then countrymen Every 
Spaniard who sailed to America expected to find an Eldo- 
rado Eortune too did upon this what she has done upon 
very few othei occasions She realized m some measure 
the extravagant hopes of her votaries, and in the discovery 
and conquest of Mexico and Peru (of which the one 
happened about thirty, the other about forty yeais after 
the first expedition of Columbus), she presented them with 
something not very unlike that profusion of the precious 
metals which they sought for 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, therefore, 
gave occasion to the first discovery of the West A project 
of conquest gave occasion to all the establishments of the 
Spaniards m those newly discovered countries The motive 
which excited them to tins conquest was a project of gold 
and siliei mines, and a co'urse of accidents, which no 
human wisdom could foiesee, lendeicd this project much 
moie successful than the undertakers had any leasonable 
giounds foi expecting 

The fiist adventureis of all the other nations of Europe, 
who attempted to make settlements m America, nere 
animated by the like chimerical views , but they weic uot 
equally successful It was more than a huudred years 
aftei the fiist settlement of the Biazils before any siliei, 
gold, ox diamond mines were diseoiered there In the 
English, French, Dutch, aud Danish colonies, none have 
evei yet been discoveied , at least none that aie at present 
supposed to he worth the working The first English 
settleis m North Ameiica, howevei, offered a fifth of all 
the gold and silvei which should he found there to tho 
king, as a motive for granting them their patents In tho 
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paientsto Sir Walter Raleigh, to the London suid Plymouth 
companies, to the council of Plymouth, &c , tins fifth was 
accordingly resen ed to the crown To the expectation ot 
finding gold and silver mines, those first settlers too_joined 
that of discoi enng a north-west passage to the East Indies 
They have hitherto been disappointed in both 


Part Second. 

CAUSES OP THE PROSPERITY OP NEW COLONIES 

T HE colon) of a civilized nation which takes possession, 
cither of a waste couutiy 01 of one so thinly inhabited, 
that the natives easily gne place to the now settlers, 
adiances more rapidly to wealth and greatness than any 
other human society 

The colonists cany out with them a knowledge of 
agriculture and of othci useful arts, superior to what can 
grow up of its own accoid in the couise of many centimes 
among savage and barbarous nations They carry out 
with them too the habit of subordination, some notion of 
the regular go\ eminent which takes place m then own 
lountr), of the s)stem of laws which suppoits it, and of a 
regular administration of justice , and they natuially 
establish something of the samo kind in the new settle- 
ment Hut among savage and barbarous nations, the 
n itural progress of law and gov eminent is still slower than 
the natural progress of arts, after law and got eminent 
have bet n so far established, as is necessar) for then 
protection E\ cry colonist gets more land than he can 
1 ‘osmW) ctiltiv ate He lias no rent, and scarce an) taxes 
to jm Ho landlord shares with linn m its produce, and 
the share of the sovereign is tommonl) but a trifle Ho 
bis mi) motive to render as great as possible a produce, 
which is thus to be almost eutirel) lus own But Ins land 
iHismunonly so extensive, that with all his own industiv, 
•vnd with all the industry of other people whom ho can get 
l "‘ rtplov. he i an reldom make it produce the tenth part 
cl what it is c*\pit>b of producing He is eager, therefore. 
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to collect labourers from all quarters, and to reward them 
with tlie most libeial wages - But those liberal wages, 
joined to the plenty and cheapness of land, soon make 
those labourei s leave him, in order to become landlords 
themselves, and to rewaid, with equal liberabty, other 
labouiers, who soon leave them for the same reason that 
the) left their first master The liberal leward of labour 
encourages marriage The clnldien, during the tender 
jeais of infancy, are well fed and propeily taken care of, 
and when they are grown up, the value of their labour 
gieatly overpays then maintenance When arrived at 
maturity, the high pnce of labour, and the low price of 
laud, enable them to estabbsh themselves m the same 
manner as their fatheis did before them 

In other countries rent and profit eat up wages, and the 
two superior orders of people oppiess the inferior one 
But in new colonies, the interest of the two superior ordei s 
obliges them to tieat the inferior one with more generosity 
and humanity , at least, where that inferior one is not in a 
state of slavery Waste lands of the greatest natural fer- 
tility, aie to be had for a tnfle The increase of revenue 
which the propnetoi, who is always the undertaker, ex- 
pects fiom their improvement, constitutes his profit, whic 
m these circumstances is commonly very great But this 
great profit cannot be made without employing the labour 
of other people in clearing and cultivating the land , and 
the disproportion between the great extent of the land and. 
the small number of the people, which commonly takes 
place in new colonies, makes it difficult for him to ge 
labour He does not, therefore, dispute about wages, but 
is willing to employ labour at any price The hig i wages 
of labour encourage population The cheapness and plenty 
of good land encourage improvement, and enable the pro- 
pnetor to pay those high wages In those wages co 
almost the whole price of the land , and i°ug ^ 
high, considered as the wages of labour, they ™ 

sidered as the price of what is so very valuable mat 
encourages the progress of population and improvement, 

encourages that of leal wealth and grea , . 

The pi ogress of many of the ancient Greek colonies to- 
waids wealth and greatness, seems accordingly to 
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been veiy rapid. In the com He of a ccniuiy oi two, si \<>rnl 
of them appear to have n\ ailed, and e\en to ha\c »m p owui, 
their tnothei cities Syracuse and Agrigwitum m biuh, 
Tarentum and Locn m Italy, Ephesus and niiletiis in 
Lesser Asia, appear by all accounts to hate been nt least 
equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece Though pos- 
terior in their establishment, yet all the arts of refinement, 
philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, seem to base been « ul- 
tivated as early , audio haic been nnproied ns highly in 
them, as m any part of the mother count ij The schools 
of the two oldest Greek philosophers, those of Thales and 
Pythagoras, were established, it is remarkable, not ill an- 
cient Greece, but the one m an Asiatic, the other m an 
Italian colony All those colonies had established them- 
selves m countries inhabited by saiage and li irb.irous 
nations, who easily gave place to the new settlers They 
had plenty of good land, and as they nine nltogcthei inde- 
. pendent of the mother city, they weie at libeity to manage 
then own aliens in the way that they judged was most 
suitable to their own intei est 
The history of the Roman colonies is by no means so 
brilliant Some of them, indeed, sucli as Florence, lint e in 
the course of many ages, and after tlio fall of the motion 
city, grown up to lie considerable states But the piogiess 
of no one of them seems evei to have been teiy lapol 
They were all established m conqucied provini es, which in 
most cases had been fully inhabited before The quantity 
of land assigned to each colonist was seldom icry considei- 
able, and as the colony was not independent, they weie not 
always at liberty to manage their own affairs in tlio way 
that they judged was most suitable to then own interest 
In the plenty of good land, the European colonies esta- 
blished m America and the "West Indies resemble, and even 
gieatly surpass, those of ancient Greece In then depen- 
dency upon the motlici state, they resemble those of an- 
cient Rome , but then great distance from Europe has m 
iul of them alleviated moro or less the effects of this depen- 
dency Their situation has placed them loss in tlio view 
and less in the power of their mother country In pursu- 
ing their interest their own way, then conduct has, upon 
many occasions, been overlooked, either because not known 
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or not understood in Euiope , and Upon some occasions it 
has "been fairly suifcied and submitted to, because then dis- 
tance rendeied it difficult to lestram it. Even the violent 
and arbitrary government of Spam has, upon many occa- 
sions, been obliged to recall or soften the orders which had 
been given for the government of her colonies, for fear of 
a general insurrection The piogiess of all the European 
colonies in wealth, population, and impiovement, has accoi- 
dmgly been very gieat 

The ciown of Spam, by its shaie of the gold and silvei, 
derived some revenue from its colonies, from the moment 
of tlieir first establishment It was a revenue too, of a 
natuie to excite in human avidity the most extravagant ex- 
pectations of still gi eater riches The Spanish colonies, 
therefore, from the moment of their first establishment, 
atti acted very much the attention of their mother country , 
while those of the other European nations were foi a long 
time in a gieat measure neglected The former did not, 
perhaps, thrive the better m consequence of this attention, 
nor the latter the worse in consequence of this neglect In 
proportion to the extent of the country which they m some 
measure possess, the Spanish colonies are considered as 
less populous and thriving than those of almost any other 
Euiopean nation The progress even of the Spanish 
colonies, however, in population and impiovement, has cer- 
tainly been veiy rapid and very great The city of Lima, 
founded since the conquest, is represented in TJlloa, as 
containing fifty thousand inhabitants near thuty years 
ago Quito, which had been but a miserable hamlet of In- 

dians, is repiesented by the same author as in his time 
equally populous Gemelli Carien, a pietended traveller, 
it is said, indeed, but who seems everywhere to have written 
upon extieme good infoimation, repiesents the city of 
Mexico as containing a bundled thousand inhabitants, a 
number which, m spite of all the exaggerations of the 
Spanish ■writers, is, pibbably, more than five times greatei 
than what it contained m the time of Montezuma These 
numbers exceed greatly those of Boston, New Yoik, and 
Philadelphia, the three greatest cities of the English colo- 
nies Before the conquest of the Spaniards there were no 
cattle fit foi draught either in Mexico 01 Peru The lama 
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was their onlj henst o£ burden, and its strength seems to 
have been a good deal lufenor to that of a common ass 
The plough was uukliown among them They is ere igno- 
rant of the uso of iron They had no coined monej, nor 
any established instrument of commerce of any land Their 
commerce was earned on b) bartoi A sort of wooden 
spade was their principal msti tinient of agriculture Sharp 
stones served them for lain cs and hatchets to cut with , 
lisli bones and the haul smews of ceitam animals sened 
them for needles to sew with, and these seem to have been 
their principal instruments of trade In this state of 
things, it seems impossible, that cither of those empuos 
could lia\e been so much improved or so well cultivated ns 
at piesent, when they aio plentifully furnished with all 
sorts of European cattle, and when the UBe of non, of tho 
plough, and of many of tho aits of Europe, has been intro- 
duced among them But tho populousness of cv ery country 
must be in propoition to the degree of its impiov cinent and 
cultivation In spito of the cruel destruction of the liatn es 
winch followed the conquest, these two gical empires aie, 
piobably, more populous now than they ever weie before 
and tlie people are surely very different , for we must 
acknowledge, I apprehend, that the Spanish cieoles aro m 
many respects superior to tho ancient Indians 
After the settlements of tho Spaniards, that of the Por- 
tugueze in Biazil is the oldest of any European nation f 
America But as for a long tune after the fiist discovery, 
neither gold nor silver mines weie found in it, and as it af- 
foided, upon that account, little 01 no levenue to the crown, 
it was foi a long time m a great measure neglected , and 
during this state of neglect, it grew up to bo a great and 
powerful colony While Poitugal was undei the dominion 
of Spam, Brazil was attacked by the Dutch, who got pos- 
session of seven of the fourteen piovinces into which it is 
divided They eipecfced soon to conquer the other seven, 
when Portugal recovered its independency by the elevation 
of the family of Braganza to the throne The Dutch then, 
demies ^ the Spamnids, became friends to the Portu- 
jyaeze, who weie likewise the enemies of the Spaniards 
They agreed, therefore, to leave that part of Brazil, which 
they had not conquered, to the king of Poitugal, who 
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agreed to leave that pait ■which they had conqueied to them, 
as a matter not worth disputing about with such good 
allies But the Dutch government soon began to oppress 
the Portuguese colonists, who, instead of amusing them- 
selves with complaints, took arms against their new masters, 
and by their own valour and resolution, with the connivance 
indeed, but without any avowed assistance from the mother 
country, drove them out of Biazil The Dutch therefore, 
finding it impossible to keep any part of the country to 
themselves, were contented that it should be entuely re- 
stored to the ciown of Portugal In this colony there are 
said to be more than six hundred thousand people, either 
Portugueze or descended fiom Portuguese, creoles, mulat- 
toes, and a mixed race between Portugueze and Brazilians 
No one colony in America is supposed to contain so great a 
number of people of European extraction 
Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater 
part of the sixteenth cejitury, Spam and Portugal were the 
two great naval poweis upon the ocean for though the 
commeice of Venice extended to every part of Europe, its 
fleets had scarce ever sailed beyond the Mediterranean 
The Spaniards, m virtue of the first discovery, claimed all 
America as their own , and though they could not hinder 
so great a naval power as that of Portugal from settling m 
Brazil, such was, at that time, the terror of their name, 
that the greater part of the other nations of Europe were 
afiaid to establish, themselves m any other part of that 
great continent The Prench, who attempted to settle m 
Plonda, were all murdered by the Spaniards But the de- 
clension of the naval power of this latter nation, m conse- 
quence of the defeat or miscarriage of, what they called, 
their Invincible Armada, which happened towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, put it out of their power to 
obstruct any longer the settlements of the other European 
nations In the course of the seventeenth century, there- 
fore, the English, Prench, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, all 
the great nations who had any ports upon the ocean, 
attempted to make some settlements in the new woild 
The Swedes established themselves m New Jersey , and 
the number of Swedish families still to be found there, 
sufficiently demonstrates, that this colony was very likely to 
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prosper, lmd it boon protected by tbo mother country But 
being neglected by Svvcdcu, it was soon sw allowed up by 
the Dutch colony of New' Yoik, which again, in 1674, fell 
under the dominion of tlio English 
. The small islands of St Thomas and Santa Cruz nro the 
only countries m the new world that have ever been pos- 
sessed by tlio Dnnes Theso little settlements too wore 
under the government of au exclusive lompam, winch had 
the solo light, both of purchasing tlio surplus produce of 
the colonists, and of supplying them with such goods of 
other countnes as the) wanted, and which, tlieicforc, both 
in its purchases and sales, had not only the powci of 
oppressing them, but tlie gieatcst temptation to do so 
The government of an exclusive company of mei chants is, 
peiliaps, the woist of all governments for mi) country 
wliatov er It was not, howov or, able to stop altogether tlio 
progiess of theso colonies, though it rendered it moxo slow 
and languid Tlio Into long of Denmark dissolved this 
company, and smeo that time tlio piospenty of those 
colonies lias been vei) great 

Tlio Dutch settlements m tlio West, as well as those in 
the East Indies, weio ongmally put under tlio gov ernment 
of an exclusive company The progress of some of them, 
therefore, though it has been considerable, in comparison 
with that of almost any country that has been long peopled 
and established, has boon languid and slow m comparison 
with that of the greater pai t of new’ colonies Tlio colony 
of Surinam, though v cry considerable, is still inferior to 
the greater part of the sugar colonies of the other European 
nations The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into tlio 
two piovinces of New York and New Joiso), would pio- 
bably liav e soon become considerable too, ev en though it 
had lemoined under the gov ernment of the Dutch The 
plent) and cheapness of good land are such poweiful causes 
of prosperity, that tlio veiy woist government is scaico 
capable of checking altogether the elhcacy of their opeia- 
tion The gieat mstanco too from the mothei eounti) 
would enable the colonists to evade more 01 less, bv 
smuggling, the monopoly which the company enjo)ed 
against them At present the company allows all Dutch 
ships to trade to Surinam upon pa) mg two and a half pei 
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oent upon the value o£ their cargo foi a licence , and only 
reserves to itself exclusively the direct trade fiom Afuca to 
America, -which consists almost entirely m the slave trade 
Tins relaxation in the exclusive privileges of the company, 
is piobably the principal cause of that degiee of pjospenty 
iv Inch that colony at jiresent enj oy s Curajoa and Eustatia, 
the two principal islands belonging to the Dutch, aie free 
ports open to the slaps of all nations , and this freedom, m 
the midst of better colonies whose poits aie open to those 
of one nation only, has been the gieat cause of the 
piospenty of those two banen islands 
The Fiencli colony of Canada was, dui mg the gi eater 
part of the last century, and some pait of the present, 
under the government of an exclusive company. Under so 
unfavourable an administration its progiess was necessarily 
very slow in comparison with that of other new colonies, 
but it became mucb more rapid when this company was 
dissolved after the fall of what is called the Mississippi 
scheme When the English got possession of this country, 
they found in it near double the number of inhabitants 
which father Cliailevoix had assigned to it between twenty 
and thirty years befoie That -|esuit had tiavelled over the 
whole country, and had no incbnation to repiesent it as loss 
considerable than it really was 
The French colony of St Domingo was established by 
pnates and free-booters, who, for a long time, neither ie- 
qrnred the protection, nor acknowledged the authority of 
France, and when that race of banditti became so fax 
citizens as to acknowledge this authority, it was foi a long 
time necessary to exercise it with veiy gieat gentleness 
During this period the population and impiovement of this 
colony increased very fast Even the oppression of the 
exclusive company, to which it was for some time sub- 
lected, with all the other colonies of Fiance, though it no 
doubt retaided, bad not been able to stop its piogiess 
altogethei The course of its piospenty leturned as soon 
as it was relieved from that oppression It is now the most 
important of the sugar colonies of the West Indies, and its 
produce is said to be gieater than that of all the English 
sugar colonies put together The'othei sugar colonies of 
France are in general all very thnvmg. 
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But there aie no colonies of winch the progress has 
been more rapid than that of the English in Noith 
America 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their o\vn 
affairs their own way, seem to be the two great causes of 
the prosperity of all new colonies 

In the plenty of good land the English colonies of North 
America, though, no doubt, very abundantly provided, are, 
howevei, inferior to those of the Spaniards ana Portugue/e, 
and not superior to some of those possessed by the French 
before the late war But the political institutions of the 
English colonies have been more favourable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of this land, than those of any of the 
other three nations 

First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, though it Iiub 
by no means been prevented altogether, has been more re- 
strained in the English colonies than in any otlior The 
colony law which imposes upon every proprietor the obliga- 
tion of improving and cultivating, witlun a limited time, a 
certain pioportion of his lands, and which, in case of 
failure, declares those neglected lands grantable to any 
other person , though it has not, peihaps, been veiy strictly 
executed, has, however, had some effect 

Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is no right of primo- 
geniture, and lands, like moveables, are divided equally 
among all the children of the family In three of the pro- 
vinces of New England the oldest has only a double 6liaic, 
ns in the Mosaical law Though m those pros mcos, there- 
fore, too great a quantity of land should sometimes ho en- 
grossed by a particular individual, it is likely, m the com so 
of a generation or two, to be sufficiently dis ided again In 
tlie other English colonies, indeed, the right of primogeni- 
ture takes place, as m the law of England But m all the 
English colonies the tenure of the lands, sshich are all held 
by free socage, facilitates alienation, and the grantee of any 
extensive tract of land, generally finds it for ins interest to 
alienate, as fast as he can, the greater part of it, resen mg 
only a small quit-rent In the Spanish and Pdttuguc7a 
colonies, what is called the right of Mnyora??o 1 takes place 
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in tlie succession of all those great estates to which any title 
of honour is annexed Such estates go all to one person, 
and are in effect entailed and unalienable The French 
colonies, indeed, are subject to the custom of Pans, -which, 
in the inlientance of land, is much more favourable to the 
youngei children than the law of England. But, in the 
French colonies, if any part of an estate, held by the noble 
tenure of chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a 
limited time, subject to the right of redemption, either by 
the heir of the supenor 01 by the heir of the family , and 
all the largest estates of the country are held by such noble 
tenures, which necessanly embarass alienation But, in a 
new colony, a great uncultivated estate is likely to be much 
more speedily divided by alienation than by succession 
The plenty and cheapness of good land, it has already been 
observed, are the principal causes of the rapid prosperity of 
new colonies The engrossing of land, m effect, destroys 
tlus plenty and cheapness The engrossing of uncultivated 
land, besides, is the greatest obstruction to its improve- 
ment But the labour that is employed m the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land affords the greatest and most 
valuable produce to the society The produce of labour, in 
this case, pays not only its own wages, and the profit of the 
stock which employs it, but the rent of the land too upon 
which it is employed The labour of the English colonists, 
therefore, bemg more employed in the impiovement and 
cultivation of land, is likely to afford a greater and more 
valuable pioduce, than that of any of the othei three 
nations, which, by the engrossmg of land, is more or less 
diverted towards other employments 

Thirdly, the labour of the English colonists is not only 
likely to afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, 
in consequence of the moderation of their taxes, a gieatei 
pioportion of this produce belongs to themselves, which 
they may store up and employ m puttmg into motion a 
still greater quantity of labour The English colonists 
have never yet contributed anything towaids the defence 
of the mother country, or towards the support of its civil 
government They themselves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almost entirely at the expence of 
the mother country. But the expence of fleets and armies 
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is out of all piopoilion greatci tlmu tho necossaiy cxpcnco 
of civil government. The expence of llieir own eml gov ern- 
ment 1ms always “been very moderate It lias generally 
been confined to what was nccessarj for paying competent 
salaries to the govemoi, to tho judges, and to some other 
officers of police, and for maintaining a few of tho most 
useful public woiks Tho c\penco of the civil establish- 
ment of Hassnchusett's Bay, boLore the commencement of tho 
piesent distuibauces, used to bo but about ,£18,000 a jeai 
That of New Hampshuo and Rhode Island .£3,500 each 
That of Connecticut <£4,000 That of New York and 
Pennsylvania <£4,500 each That of New Jeisey £1,200 
That of Virginia and South Carolina £8,000 each The 
civil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia arc partly 
supported by an annual grant of parliament But Nova 
Scotia pays, besides, about £7,000 a year towards the 
public oxpences of tho colony, and Gcoigin about £2,500 
a yeai All tho diffeicnt civil establishments in North 
America, in shoit, exclusive of those of Maiyland and 
Noith Caiohna, of which no exact account has been got, 
did not, before tho commencement of the piesent disturb- 
ances, cost the inhabitants above £64,700 a year , an over- 
memorable example at how small an expencc three millions 
of people may not only be governed, but well governed 
The most important part of the evpenco of government, 
indeed, that of defence and piotection, has constantly 
fallen upon the mother countiy. The cciemomal too of 
the civil government m the colonies, upon the leception of 
a new governor, upon the opening of a new assembly, Ac 
though sufficiently decent, is not accompanied with any 
expensive pomp or paiade Tlicir ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is conducted upon a plata. equally fiugal Tithes are 
unknown among them , and their clergy, who aie fai from 
bemg numeious, are maintained either by modeiate sti- 
pends, or by tho voluntary contributions of tho people 
The power of Spam and Portugal, on the contiaiy, denies 
some support from the taxes levied upon their colonies 
Prance, indeed, has nevei diawn any considerable revenue 
from its colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them being 
generally spent among them But the colony government 
of all these tluee nations is conducted upon a much moie 
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expensn e plan, and is accompanied -with a mucli move ex- 
pensive ceiemomal Tlie sums spent upon the reception of 
a new viceioy of Peru, for example, have frequently been 
enormous Such ceremonials are not only real taxes paid 
by the rich colonists upon those particular occasions, but 
they serve to introduce among them the habit of vanity and 
expence upon all other occasions They are not only very 
gnevous occasional taxes, but they contribute to establish 
peipetual taxes of the same land still more grievous , the 
ruinous taxes of private luxury and extiavagance In the 
colonies of all those three nations too, the ecclesiastical 
government is extremely oppiessive Tithes take place 
in all of them, and are levied with the utmost rigour in 
those of Spain and Portugal All of them besides are op- 
pressed with a numerous race of mendicant fnars, whose 
beggary being not only licensed, but consecrated by reli- 
gion, is a most grievous tax upon the poor people, who aie 
most caiefully taught that it is a duty to give, and a very 
gieat sin to refuse them their chanty. Over and above all 
this, the clergy aie, m all of them, the gieatest engrossers 
of land 

Fourthly, m the disposal of their surplus produce, 01 of 
what is ovei and above their own consumption, the English 
colonies have been more favoured, and have been allowed a 
moie extensive market, than those of any other European 
nation. Every European nation has endeavoured more or 
less to monopolize to itself the commeice of its colonies, 
and, upon that account, has piolubitcd the ships of foieign 
nations from trading to them, and has prohibited them 
from importing European goods fioin anj foreign nation 
But the mannei iu winch tins monopoly has been exercised 
in different nations has been i ery different 

Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their 
colonies to an exclusive company, of whom the colonies 
wore obliged to buy all such European goods as tliei 
wanted, and to whom they weie obliged to sell the whole 
of their own surplus produce It was the iiiteie*t of the 
company, therefore, not only to sell the former as dear, and 
to buy the lattei us cheap as possible, but to buj no more 
of the latter, men at this low puce, than wlnt they could 
dispose of for a ier\ high price in Europe Tt was their 
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mteiest not only to degrade in all cases the value of the 
surplus pioduce of the colony, but in many cases to dis- 
courage and keep down the natiualmoi ease of its quantity 
Of all the expedients that can well be contuved to stunt 
the natrnal giowth of a new colony, that of an exclusn e 
company is undoubtedly the most effectual This, liow- 
cvei, has been the policy of Holland, though then company, 
m the course of the piesent centuiy, has given up in many 
lespects the exeition of tlieir exclusive puvilegc This too 
was the policy of Denmark till the lcign of the late king 
It has occasionally been the policy of France, and of late, 
since 1755, after it had been abandoned by all other nations, 
on account of its absuidity, it has become the policy of 
Portugal with regaid at least to two of the puncipal pio- 
vmces of Biazil, Femambuco and Maiannon 

Otliei nations, without establishing an exclusive company, 
have confined the whole commerce of tlieir colonies to a 
particular port of tho mother country, from whence no ship 
was allowed to sail, but either in a fleet and at a paiticulai 
season, or, if single, m consequence of a particular licence, 
which m most cases was veiy well paid for This policy 
opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the natn cs 
ot the mother country, provided they tiaded fiom the 
proper port, atthopioper season, and in the pioper vessels 
But as all the different merchants, who joined tlieir stocks 
in older to fit out those licensed vessels, would find it for 
tlieir interest to act m conceit, the trade which was earned 
onm this manner would nccossanly be conducted ven 
neaily upon the same principles as that of an exclusn o 
company. The piofit ot those mciclinnts would be almost 
equally exorbitant and oppiessnc The colonies would lie 
ill supplied, aud would be obliged both to buy x evy dear, 
nnd to sell xcry cheap Tins, however, till within these 
few years, had alway s been the policy of Spain, and the 
price of all European goods, accordingly, is said to Inn e 
been enormous m the Spanish West Indies At Quito, we 
are told by Ullon, a pound of iron sold for about four and 
sixpence, and a pound of steel for about six and ninopenu* 
sterling But it is chiefly m order to purchase European 
goods, that the colonics part with their own produce The 
more, therefore, tliei pay for the one, the less they really 
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get foi the other, and the dearness of the one is the same 
thing with the cheapness of the othei The policy of 
Portugal is m this respect the same as the ancient policy 
of Spain, with regaid to all its colonies, except Pernambuco 
and Marannon, and with regard to these it has lately 
adopted a still worse 

Other nations leave the trade of then colonies free to all 
their subjects, who may carry it on from all the different 
ports of the mothei country, and who have occasion for no 
other licence than the common dispatches of the custom- 
house In this case the number aqd dispersed situation 
of the different traders renders it impossible foi them to 
enter into any geneial combmation, and then competi- 
tion is sufficient to hinder them from making veiy exor- 
bitant profits Under so liberal a policy the colonies are 
enabled both to sell their own produce and to buy the 
goods of Euiope at a reasonable price But since the 
dissolution of the Plymouth company, when our colonies 
were but in their infancy, this has always been the policy 
of England It has generally too been that of France, 
and has been uniformly so since the dissolution of what, 
in England, is commonly called their Mississippi com- 
pany The profits of the trade, therefore, which France 
and England carry on with their colonies, though no doubt 
somewhat highei than if the competition was free to all 
other nations, are, howcvei, by no means exorbitant , and 
the price of Euiopean goods accordingly is not extrava- 
gantly high m the greater part of the colonies of either of 
those nations 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce too, it is 
only withiegard to ceilain commodities that the colonies of 
Gieat Britain aie confined to the market of the mother 
country These commodities having been enumerated m 
the act of navigation and in some other subsequent act s, 
have upon that account been called enumerated commodities 
The rest aie called non-cnnmcrahd , and may lie exported 
directly to other countries, provided it is in British or 
Plantation ships, of wlucli the owners and tliree-fourths of 
the manners are Bnti«li subjects 

Among the non-enumcratcd commodities are «ome of Iho 
most important productions of Amen<^ and the "West 
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Indies, grain of all sorts, lumber, Balt provisions, fisb, 
sugar, and mm 

Gram is nntuially tlio first and principal object of the 
culture of all new colonies B) allowing them a ven ex- 
tensive market foi it, tlic law encouiages them to extend 
this culture much beyond the consumption of a thinly in- 
habited countrj , and thus to provide beforehand an ample 
subsistence for a continuallj inct easing population 

In a country quite covered with wood, where tunbei con- 
sequently is of littlo or no \nluo, tlio expence of clearing 
the ground is the principal obstacle to improvement By 
allowing the colonies a very extensive market foi then 
lumber, tlic law endeavours to facilitate impiovcment by 
raising the price of a commoditj which would otherwise ho 
of httlo value, and tlicicbj onablmg them to make borne 
profit of what would otlioiwise bo mere expcncc 

In a country neither half-peopled noi half-cultivated, 
cattle natuiall} multiply bo j ond tlio consumption of the 
inhabitants, and aro often upon that account of bttle 01 no 
value But it is necessary, it lias alieady been shewn, that 
the pneo of cattle should beai a ceitain proportion to that 
of com before tlie greater part of tlic lands of any country 
can be improved By allowing to American cattle, m all 
shapes, dead and alive, a very extensive market, the law 
endeavours to raise the value of a commodity of which tlio 
high price is so very essential to improvement The good 
effects of this liberty, however, must be somewhat diminished 
by the 4th of George III c 16 which puts hides and skins 
among tlie enumerated commodities, and theieby tends to 
reduce the value of American cattle 

To increase the shipping and naval power of Gieat 
Britain, by the extension of the fisheries of oui colonies, is 
an object which the legislature seems to have had almost 
constantly m view Those fislicues, upon this account, 
have had all the oncouiagement which freedom can give 
them, and they have flourished accordingly Tho New 
England fislieiy m particulai was, beforo tho late disturb- 
ances, one of the moBt linpoitant, poiliaps, m tho woild 
The whole-fislioiy, which, notwithstanding an oxtiavagant 
bounty, is m Gieat Britain earned on to so little purpose, 
that rn the opinion of many people (which I do not, how* 
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evei, pretend to ■warrant) the whole produce does not much 
exceed the value of the bounties which are annually paid 
for it, is in New England carried on without any bounty to 
a very great extent Fish is one of the principal articles 
with which the North Americans tiade to Spam, Portugal, 

and the Mediterranean , , , 

Sugai was ongmally an enumerated commodity which 
could be exported only to Great Britain But m 17 , 

upon a representation of the sugar-planters, its exportation 
was peimitted to all parts of the world The restrictions, 
howevei, with which this liberty was granted, joined to the 
high price of sugai m Gieat Britain, have rendered it, in a 
great measure, ineffectual Great Britain and her colonies 
still continue to be almost the sole market for all the sugar 
produced m tlie British plantations Their consuinp ion 
increases so fast, that, though m consequence of the in- 
creasing improvement of Jamaica, as well as of the Ceded 
Islands, the importation of sugar has increased very greatly 
within these twenty years, the exportation to foreign coun- 
tnes is said to be not much greater than before 

Rum is a very important article in the trade which the 
Americans carry on to the coast of Africa, from whic ey 
bring back negroe slaves in return 

If the whole surplus produce of America m gram of ail 
sorts, m salt provisions, and in fish, had been put into the 
enumeration, and thereby forced into the market of Great 
Britain, it would have interfered too much with the pro- 
duce of the industry of our own people It was probably 
not so much from any regard to the interest of Amenca, as 
from, a -jealousy of this interference, that those important 
commodities have not only been kept out of the enumera- 
tion, but that the importation into Gieat Britain of an 
gram, except nee, and of all salt piovisions, has, in the 
ordinary state of the law, been prohibited 

The non-enumerated commodities could originally he 
exported to all parts of the woild. Lumber and nee, hav- 
ing been once put into the enumeration, when they were 
afterwaids taken out of it, were confined, as to the Euro- 
pean market, to the countnes that he south of Cape 
Fmisleire By the 6th of George in c 52 all non-enu- 
meroted commodities we*e subjected to the like lestnction. 
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flic paits of Europe which he south of Cape Pimsterre, are 
uot manufacturing countries, and we were less jealous of 
the colony ships carrying home fiom them any nmnufac- 
tuies which could interfere with our own 

The enumerated commodities aio of two soits first, 
such as are either the peculiar pioduce of America, or as 
cannot bo produced, 01 at least are not produced, m the 
mothei countiy Of this kind are, molasses, coffee, cocao- 
nuts, tobacco, pimento, ginger, whale-fins, raw silk, cotton- 
wool, heaver, and other peltiy of Aincuca, indigo, 'fustic, 
and other dyeing woods secondly, such as are not tlio 
peculiar pioduce of America, but which aie and may bo 
produced m the mother country, though not m such quan- 
tities as to supply the gi eater part of her demand, which is 
principally supplied from foieign countries Of this land 
are all naval stores, masts, ynidB, and bowsprits, tar, pitcli, 
and tuipentine, pig and bai non, copper ore, hides and 
elans, pot and pearl aslics The laigest importation of 
commodities of the fiist kmd could not discourage the 
growth or interfere with the sale of any part of tho produce 
of the mother country By confining them to tho home 
maiket, our meichants, it was expected, would not only bo 
enabled to buy them cheaper in the Plantations, and conse- 
quently to 6 ell them with a better profit at homo, but to 
establish between the Plantations and foreign countncs an 
advantageous carrying trade, of which Great Britain was 
necessarily to bo the centei or emporium, as the Eiuopean 
country into which tlioso commodities were first to be im- 
ported The importation of commodities of tho second 
land might be so managed too, it was supposed, as to inter- 
fere, not with the sale of those of the same kind which were 
produced at home, but with that of those winch were im- 
ported from foreign countries , because, by means of proper 
duties, they might be rendered always somewhat dearer 
than tho former, and yet a good deal cbeapor than tho 
latter By confining such commodities to the homo market, 
therefore, it was proposed to discourage tho produce, not 
of Great Britain, but of some foreign countries with which 
the balance of trade was bcheied to bo nnfai ourablo to 
Great Britani 

The prohibition of exporting from tlio colonies, to any 
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import -tu*n of nnv il Mores from Amenta, and 
tin « ff.st i>f ilu« bounty was to rain 1 tin? price of timber m 
Attn-rjca, minb mort* than the confinement to the homo 
nnrl.M could Invar it; and n« both regulations were en- 
acted at the rime time, their joint effect was 1 at hoi to 
eneotiniirc tlnn to diM'ourago the clearing of land m 
Aim rnrt 

'J lions'll pig and bur non too h.ne been put among the 
< numerated commodities, jet as, 'alien imported from 
Ameije-i, they are exempted from considerable duties to 
"linh tliej aro subject yyhon imported from any oilier 
countiy, tlic one part of tlio regulation contributes more to 
encourage the erection of furnaces m America, than the 
otlmr to discourage it There is no manufacture which 
occasions so great a consumption of wood as a furnace, or 
■which can contribute bo much to the clearing of a country 
oiergrown with it 

The tendency of some of these regulations to raise the 
■value of timber m America, and thereby to facilitate the 
clearing of the land, was neither, perhaps, intended nor 
understood by the legislature Though their beneficial 
effects, however, have been in this respect accidental, they 
have not upon that account been less real 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted between 
the British colonics of America and the West Indies, both 
in the enumerated and m the non-enumerated commodities. 
Those colonies are now become so populous and thriving, 
that eac)i of them finds in some of the others a great and 
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extensive market for every part of its produce All of 
them taken togetliei, they make a gieat internal market for 
the pioduce of one another 

The liberality of England, howevei, towards the tiado of 
her colonies has been confined chiefly to what concerns the 
market for their produce, either in its rude state, or in what 
may he called the veiy first stage of manufactuie The moie' 
advanced 01 more refined manufactures even of the colony 
produce, the mei chants and manufacturers of Great Britain 
chuse to reseive to themselves, and have prevailed upon 
the legislatuie to pi event then' establishment in the colo- 
nies, sometimes by high duties, and sometimes by absolute 
piolubitions 

While, foi example, Mnskovado sugais fiom the Bntish 
plantations, pay upon importation only 6s Ad the bundled 
weight, white sugais pay <£1 Is Id , and lefined, oithei 
double or single, in loaves .£4 2s 5 d -£ s When those 
high duties were imposed. Great Britain was the sole, and 
she still contmues to be the principal market to which the 
sugais of the British colonies could be 'exported They 
amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first of claying or 
lefining sugar for any foreign maiket, and at present of 
clajmg or refining it foi the market, which takes off, per- 
haps, moie than nine-tenths of the whole produce The 
manufacture of claying or refining sugar accoidmgly, 
though it has flourished m all the sugar colonies of Prance, 
has been little cultivated in any of those of England, ex- 
cept for tho market of the colomes themselves While 
Grenada was m tho hands of tho French, there was a rofi- 
neiy of sugar, by claying at least, upon almost every plan- 
tation Since it fell into those of the English, almost all 
works of this land have been given up, and thcro are at 
piesent, October 1773, I am assured, not above two or 
three remaining in the island At present, howcier, by an 
indulgence of the custom-house, claj ed or refined sugar, it 
reduced fiom loaics into powder, is commonlj mipoilcd as 
Muskovado 

While Great Butain encourages in America the manu- 
factures of pig and bar iron, by exempting them from 
duties to which tho like commodities are subject wli^n im- 
ported from anj other country, she imposes an absolute 
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prohibition upon the election of steel furnaces and slit- 
mills in any of her American plantations She will not 
, suffer her colonists to work in those more refined manufac- 
tures even for then own consumption , but insists upon 
their purchasing of hei infer chants and manufacturers all 
goods of this kind which they have occasion for 

She prohibits the exportation from one province to ano- 
ther by watei, and even the carnage by land upon hoise- 
back or in a oart, of hats, of wools and woollen goods, of 
the produce of Amenca , a legulation which effectually 
prevents the establishment of any manufacture of such 
commodities for distant sale, and confines the industry of 
hei colonists in this way to such coarse and household 
manufactuies, as a private family commonly makes foi its 
own use, or for that of some of its neighbours m the same 
provmce 

To prohibit a great people, howevei, from making all 
that they can of eveiy part of their own produce, or from 
employing their stock and industry m the way that they 
ludge most advantageous to themselves, is a mamfest vio- 
lation of the most sacred rights of mankind Unjust, 
howevei , as such prohibitions may be, they ha\ e not hitherto 
been veiy hurtful to the colonies Land is still so cheap, 
and, consequently, labour so deal among them, that they 
can import fioiu the mother countij almost all the moie 
refined or more advanced manufactuies cheaper than tlicj 
could make them for themselves Though they had not, 
therefore, been prohibited from establishing such manufac- 
tures, jet m their present state of improvement, a regard 
to their own interest would, probably, have prevented them 
from doing so In their present state of improvement, 
those piolubitions, perhaps, without cramping their m- 
dustry, 01 lest raining it fiom any emplojmcnt to which it 
would liai e gone of its own accord, are only lmpertiin nt 
badges of shnerj* imposed upon them, without am Mifii- 
cient renson, In the gionndless jealousy of the men hints 
and manufacturers of the mother country In a more 
nth a need state they might lie realh oppresM\o end insiip, 
port ihle 

fticit Pntnm ton, is i online* to h< r own 

fronm t*f the »»»«< wipoif »ot produ> t.nns of th< . 
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in compensation she gn os lo some of them an advantage in 
that uuiikct , sometimes b} imposing higher duties upon 
tlie like pioductioim when imported from other countries, 
and fiomet lines In gi\ing bounties upon their mipoitation 
from 1 he colonies In the first way sho gnes an adian- 
tagu m the home market to the sugar, tobacco, nnd iron of 
her own < domes and in tlio second to then raw' silk*, to 
their hemp mid flax, to tlieir indigo, to thoir ninal-stoies, 
nnd to then Inuldmg-tmilKr This second way of encoui- 
aging the colom produce bj bounties upon importation, is, 
so far as I lm\o been able to learn, peculiar to Qrc.it Bri- 
tain. The first is not. Portugal does not content lierscif 
with imposing higher duties upon the lmpoilntion of to- 
bacco from an)* other count i}, but piolnbits it undei tho 
sci ercst penalties 

With legard to the importation of goods from Europe, 
England lias likewise dealt more liberal]} with hoi colonics 
than any other nation 

Great Britain allows a pait, almost alwn}s tlio lmlf, 
genera 11} a largci portion, and sometimes the whole of tlio 
duty which is paid upon the importation of foreign goods, 
to he drawn hack upon their exportation to any foreign 
country. No independent foicigu country, it was easy to 
foieseo, would i eecn o them if they tame to it loaded with 
tho heavy duties to which almost nllfoicign goods aro sub- 
jected on tlieir importation into Great Britain Unless, 
tlieieforc, some part of those duties was diawn hack upon 
exportation, tlicio was nu end of tlie carrjmg trado, a 
trade so much favoured by tho meicnutilo s}stem 

Our colonies, however, me by no means independent 
foreign countiies , and Grent Bntaui having nssnmcd to 
herself tho exclusive right of supplying them with nil goods 
from Em ope, might have forced them (in the same mannor 
as otliei countiies haio done then colonies) to recoivo such 
goods loaded with all tlie same duties which they paid in 
tlio rnothor country But, on .the contrary, till 1763 , the 
same drawbacks wero paid upon tho exportation of tho 
greater part of foreign goods to oui colonies as to any 
independent foreign countr} In 1763, indeed, by tlio 4th 
of Geo EH o 15, tins indulgence was a good deal abated, 
and was enacted. “That no put the duty called the 
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old subsidy should be draw back for any goods of tlie 
growth, production, or manufacture of Europe or the East 
Indies, which should be exported from this kingdom to any 
British colony or plantation m America, wines, white 
calhcoes and mu3lms excepted ” Befoie this law, many 
different sorts of foreign goods might have been bought 
cheaper m the plantations than in. the mothei country , 
and some may still 

Of the greater part of the regulations concerning the 
colony trade, the meicliants who cany it on, it must be 
observed, have been the pnncipal advisers. We must not 
wonder, therefore, if, in the greatei part of them, then*' 
interest has been moie considered than either that of the 
colonies or that of the mother country In their exclusive 
pnvilege of supplying the colonies with all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, and of purchasing all Buch parts 
of their surplus produce as could not interfere with any of 
the trades which they themselves earned on at home, the 
interest of the colonies was sacrificed to the interest of 
those merchants In allowing the same drawbacks upon 
tlie re-exportation of the greater part of European and 
East India goods to the colonies, as upon their re-exporta- 
tion to any independent country, the interest of the mother 
country waB sacrificed to it, even according to the mercantile 
ideas of that interest It was for the interest of the 
merchants to pay as little as possible for the foieign goods 
winch they sent to the colonies, and, consequently, to get 
back as much as possible of the duties which they advanced 
upon their importation into Great Britain They might 
thereb) be enabled to sell m the colonies, either the same 
quantity of goods with a gi eater piofit, or a greater quantity 
with the same profit, and, consequently, to gam something 
either m the one way or the other It was, likewise, for 
the interest of the colonies to get all such goods as cheap 
and m as great abundance as possible But this might not 
always be for the interest of the mother country. She 
aught frequently sufiei both m her levenue, by giving back 
a great part of the duties which had been paid upon the 
importation of such goods , and m her manufactures, by 
i«ing undeisold in the colony market, in consequence of 
me easy terms upon which foreign manufactures could he 
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carried tluthci by menus of those drawbacks Tlio progiess 
of the linen manufactuio of Great Bntam, it is commonly 
said, has been a good deal letaided by the diawbacks upon 
the ie-exportation of Gennan linen to the American 
colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain with legard to 
the tiade of her colonies lias been dictated by the sam9 
mercantile spmt as that of otliei nations, it lias, howoier, 
upon the whole, been less lllibeial and oppiessive than that 
ot any of them 

In everything, except their foreign trade, the liberty of 
the English colonists to manage their own nffans then own 
way is complete It is m every lospect equal to that of 
their fellow-citizens at home, and is seemed m the sarno 
manner, by an assembly of the representatives of tlio 
people, who claim th.9 sole right of imposing taxes foi the 
support of the colony government The authority of this 
assembly over-awes the executive power, and neither the 
meanest nor the most obnoxious colonist, as long as ho 
obeys the law, has anything to fear from the resentment, 
eitliei of the governor, or of any other civil 01 nuktaiy 
officer in the province The colony assemblies, though, 
like the house of commons in England, they are not alwaj s 
a very equal representation of the people, yet they appioacli 
more nearly to that character , and as the executive power 
eithei has not the means to coirupt them, or, on account 
of the suppoit which it receives fiom the mother country, 
is not undei the necessity of doing so, they are perhaps m 
general more influenced by the inclinations of tlieir con- 
stituents The councils, which, m the colony legislatures, 
coriespond to the house of lords m Great Bntam, aie not 
composed of an hereditary nobility In some of the 
colonies, as in three of the governments of New England, 
those councils are not appointed by the king, but chosen by 
the lepicsentatives of the people In none of the English 
oplomes is tlieie an} hereditary nobility In all of them, 
mdeed, as in all other free countnes, the descendant of an 
old colony family is rnoic lespected than an upstart of 
equal merit and* fortune but he is only moie respected, 
and he has no privileges by which he can be troublesome 
to Ins neighbours Befoie the commencement of the 
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present disturbances, tlie colony assemblies had not only 
the legislative, but a pait of the executive power. In 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, they elected the governor 
In the other colonies they appointed the revenue officeis 
who collected the taxes imposed by those respective 
assemblies, to whom those officers were immediately re- 
sponsible There is moie equality, therefore, among the 
English colonists than among the inhabitants of the mothei 
countiy. Their manneis are moie lepubhcan, and their 
governments, those of three of the piovxnces of New 
England m particulai, have hitherto been moie lepubhcan 
too 

The absolute governments of Spam, Portugal, and 
Prance, on the contrary, take place in their colonies , and 
the discretionary powers which such governments commonly 
delegate to all then inferior officers are, on account of the 
gieat distance, naturally exercised there with moie than 
ordinary violence TJnder all absolute governments theie 
is more liberty m the capital than in any other part of the 
country The sovereign himself can never have either 
interest 01 inclination to pervert the order of -justice, or to 
oppress the gieat body of the people In the capital his 
presence over-awes more or less all his inferior officers, who 
in the remoter provinces, from whence the complaints of 
the people are less likely to reach him, can exercise their 
tyranny with much more safety But the European colo- 
nies m America are more remote than the most distant 
provinces of the gieatest empires which had ever been 
known before The government of the English colonies is 
perhaps the only one which, since the world began, could 
give perfect security to the inhabitants of so very distant a 
province The administration of the Prench colonies, how- 
ever, has always been conducted with more gentleness and 
moderation than that of the Spanish and Portuguese 
This superiority of conduct is suitable both to the character 
of the French nation, and to what forms the character of 
every nation, the nature of their government, which, though 
arbitiary aud violent m comparison with that of Great 
Britain, is legal and free in comparison with those of Spam 
aud Portugal 

It is in the pi ogress of the North Ainencau colonies, 
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however, that the supenonly of the English policy chiefly 
appears Tlie progress of the sugat colonies of Prance 1ms 
been at least equal, peihaps superior, to that of the greater 
part of those of England , and yet the sugar colonies of 
England enjoy a free government nearly of the same land 
with that which takes place m her colonies of Noitli 
Amenca But tho sugar colonies of Franco are not dis- 
couraged, like tlioso of England, from refining their own 
sugm ; and, what is of still greater importance, the genius 
of their government naturally introduces a better manage- 
ment of then negio slaves 

In all European colonies the cultuie of the Bugai-cane is 
carried on by negro slaves The constitution of those who 
have been bom in tlie temjierato climate of Europe, could 
not, it is supposed, support tlie labour of digging the 
ground undei the burning sun of the West Indies , and 
the culture of tho sugai-cane, as it is managed at present, 
is all hand labour, though, in the opinion of many, tho drill 
plough might be introduced into it with great advantage 
But, as the profit and success of the cultivation which is 
earned on by means of cattle, depend veiy much upon tlie 
good management of those cattle, so the piofit and success 
of that which is carried on by slaves, must depend equally 
upon the good management of those slaves , and in the 
good management of their slaves the French planters, I 
think it is generally allowed, are supenor to the English 
The law, so fai as it gives some weak protection to tlie 
slave against the violence of his master, is likely to be better 
executed in a colony wlieie tho government is m a gieat 
measure arbitraiy, than in one where it is altogether fiee 
In every country where this unfoitunate law of slavery is 
established, tho magistrate, when he protects tlie slave, 
intermeddles m some measure m the management of tho 
private pioperty of the master, and, in a fiee country, 
where the master is perhaps either a member ot the colony 
assembly, or an elector of such a member, he dale not do 
this but with tlie gieatest caution and circumspection Tho 
respect wlncli he is obliged to pay to the master, renders it 
more difficult for him to protect the slave But in a countiy 
where the government is in a great measure arbitrary, 
wnere it is usual foi the magistrate to intermeddle even m 



Tint tin* rendition of a shne i*. liett* j under nn arbitrary 
tlnu nnt1« r -t free got< rarnent. is, I Iwlietc, supporti-d In 
tin* luMon of all ages and nations In the Koninn hislor}, 
tin first tune «»• rt ad of the magistrate interposing to 
jirot^t tin* slave from tin* violence of Ins muster, is under 
tin* emperor* Winn Vidius Pollio, m the presence of 
Augustus, ordered out* of Ins slaves, i\ ho had committed n 
slight fault-, to be cut into pieces, and thrown into Ins fish- 
pond in order to feed Ins fishes, tlio emperor commanded 
linn, with indignation, to emancipate mimed lat el}, not 
onl} that slave, but all tlio others that belonged to lmn. 
Under the republic no magistrate could have had authority 
enough to protect the slave, much less to punish the 
master 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has improved the 
sugar colonics of Prance, particularly the great colony of 
St Domingo, has been raised almost entirely fiom tlio 
gradual unpio\ement and cultivation of those colonies It 
has been almost altogether the produce of the soil and of 
the industry of the colonists, or, what comes to the same 
thing, tho price of that produce gradually accumulated by 
good management, and employed in raising a still greater 
produce Hut the stock winch ImB improved and cultivated 
the augai colonics of England has, a great pait of it, been 
sent out from England, and lias by no means been alto- 

11. U 
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getlier the produce of the soil and industry of the colonists 
Tlio prosperity of the English sugar colonies has been, in a 
great measure, owing to the great nches of England, of 
-which a part lias overflowed, if one may say so, upon those 
colonies But the prospenty of the sugar colonies of 
France has been entirely owing to the good conduct of the 
colonists, which must therefore have had some superiority 
over that of the English , and this superiority has been re- 
marked in nothing so much as m the good management of 
their slaves 

Such have been the general outlines of the policy of the 
different European nations with regard to then colonies 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little to boast 
of, either m the original establishment, 01, so far as con- 
cerns then internal government, m the subsequent pros- 
penty of the colonies of Amenca 
, Folly and injustice seem to have been the pnnciples 
which presided over and dnected the first project of esta- 
blishing those colonies , the folly of hunting after gold and 
silvei mines, and the injustice of coveting the possession of 
a country whose harmless natives, far from having ever 
injured the people of Em ope, had received the first adven- 
tuiers with every mark of kindness and hospitably 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of the Inter 
establishments, joined, to the chimerical project of finding 
gold and silvei mines, other motives more reasonable and 
more laudable , but even these motives do very little honour 
to the policy of Europe 

The English puritans, restrained at home, fled for fiee- 
dom to Amenca, and estabhshed theie the fom govern- 
ments of New England The English catholics, tieated 
with much gieatei injustice, established that of Maiyland, 
the Quakeis, that of Pennsylvania The Portuguese Jews, 
peisecuted by tlie inquisition, stnpt of their foi times, and 
banished to Brazil, introduced, by their example, some sort 
of order and industry among the transported felons and 
Btrumpets, by whom that colony was originally peopled, 
and taught them the culture of the sugar-cane Upon all 
these different occasions, it was, not the wisdom and policy, 
but the disoidor and injustice of the European govern- 
ments, winch peopled and cultivated 'America 
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In effectuating some of the most important of these 
establishments, the different goveimnents of Europe had 
ns little ment as in projecting them The conquest of 
Mexico was the project, not of the council of Spain, but of a 
goi ernor of Cuba; and it was effectuated by the spirit of the 
bold adventurer to whom it was entrusted, in spite of every- 
thing which that governor, who soon repented of having 
trusted such a persou, could do to thwart it The con- 
querors of Chili and Peru, and of almost all the other 
Spanish settlements upon the continent of America, earned 
out with them no other public encouragement, but a 
general permission to make settlements and conquests m 
the name of the Icing of Spain. Those adventures were all 
at the pnvate nslc and expence of the adventureis The 
government of Spam contributed scarce anything to any 
of them That of England contnbuted as little towaids 
effectuating the establishment of some of its most impor- 
tant colonies m North America 

When those establishments were effectuated, and had 
become so considerable as to attract the attention of the 
mother country, the first regulations which she made with 
regard to them had always in view to secure to herself the 
monopoly of their commerce , to confine their market, and 
to enlarge her own at their expence, and, consequently, 
rather to damp and discourage, than to quicken and for- 
ward the course of their prosperity In the different ways 
in which this monopoly has been exercised, consists one of 
the most essential differences in the pohey of the different 
European nations with regard to their colonies The best 
of them all, that of England, is only somewhat less illiberal 
and oppressive than that of any of the rest 
In what way, therefore, has the pohey of Europe contri- 
buted either to the first establishment, or to the present 
giandeur of the colomes of America ? In one way, and in 
one way only, it has contnbuted a good deal Magna 
virvm Mater! It bred and formed the men who were 
capable of achieving such great actions, and of laying the 
foundation of so great an empire , and there is no other 
quarter of the world of which the pohey is capable of 
forming, or has ever actually and m fact formed such men 
The colonies owe to the pohey of Europe the education and 
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great views of their active and enterprising founders , and 
some of the greatest and most important of them, so far as 
concerns their internal government, owe to it scaice any- 
thing else, 


Hart Teird. 

OF TEE ADVANTAGES 17111011 rtmorr rtAS DFRtVEB TROUT 
Tnr mscovEKY of America, and mow that of a 

PASSAOF TO THE FAST INDIES 11T THE CAFE OF GOOD 
MOPE 

S UCH are the advantages which the colonies of America 
h.uo denved fiom the policy of Emope 
What are those uluch Euiopc lias denied from tho dis- 
coiery and colonisation of America? 

Those adiantages may he dmded, first, into the general 
adi autageswlncli Europe, considered as one great, country, 
has derived fiom those great events, and, secondly, into 
the particular advantages which each colonizing country 
lias derived from tho colonics which paiticularly belong to 
it, in consequence of the autlionty or dominion ivlucli it 
excicises oier them 

The general adiantages which Europe, considered as ono 
great country, lias derived from tho discoicry and coloniza- 
tion of America, consist, first, in the increase of its 
enjoyments , and, secondly, in tho augmentation of its 
industry 

The surplus produce of America, imported into Emojio, 
furnishes tho inhabitants of tins great continent with a 
ninety of commodities winch they could not otherwise 
have possessed, some for com enienoy and use, some for 
pleasure, and some for ornament, and thereby coiitnhuUs 
t« immst their enjounents. 

'Hi* dih< oiery and colonization of America, it will i* adily 
la* allowd, lime contributed to augment the induct rv, 
hrnt.of all tin countries which trade toitdmctly , *«•» 
«s Spun, Portugal, France, and England; mul, b> < >mHv« 
of all thow* v hicli, without trading to it directly, rend, 
through tin tm-dmm of otlur countrn s, goods to it of tin 1 * 
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own pio&nce; such, as Austriau^fenderl/apd^si^'pro- 
vmces of Germany, which, thiough the medium of the 
countries before mentioned, send to it a considerable quan- 


tity of linen and other goods All such countnes have 
evidently gamed a more extensive market for their surplus 
pioduce, and must consequently have been encouraged to 


increase its quantity 

But, that those great events should likewise have con- 
tubuted to encourage thenndustiy of countries, such as 
Hungary and Poland, which may never, perhaps, have sent 
a single commodity of their own produce to America, is 
not, peihaps, altogether so evident That those events 
have done so, however, cannot be doubted Some part of 
the produce of America is consumed m Hungary and 
Poland, and there is some demand there for the sugar, 
chocolate, and tobacco, of that new quarter of the world 
But those commodities must be pui chased with something 
which is either the piodnce of the industry of Hungary 
and Poland, or with something which had been purchased 
with some part of that produce Those commodities of 
America are new values, new equivalents, introduced into 
Hungary and Poland to he exchanged there for the surplus 
produce of those countries By being earned thither they 
create a new and more extensive market for that surplus 
produce They raise its value, and thereby contribute to 
encourage its increase Though no part of it may ever be 
earned to America, it may be earned to other countnes 
which purchase it with a part of their share of the surplus 
produce of Amenca , and it may find a market by means 
of the circulation of that trade which was originally put 


into motion by the surplus produce of America 

Those great events may even have contnbnted to in- 
crease the enjoyments, and to augment the industry of 
countries which, not only never sent any commodities to 
Amenca, but never leceived any from it Even such 
countnes may have leceived a greater abundance of other 
commodities from countnes of whi ch the surplus produce 
had been augmented by m ea ' American trade, 
This greater abundance, as it n^.^ee«§?OT|y hwe in- 
creased their enjoyments,^ nTust likewise In^^ug- 
qiepted their industry;; greater number 
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equivalents of some kind or other must have been pre- 
sented to them to be exchanged for the surplus produce of 
that industry. A more extensive market must have been 
created for that surplus produce^ so as to raise its value, 
and thereby encourage its increase The mass of com- 
modities annually thrown into the great circle of European 
commerce, and by its various revolutions annually distri- 
buted among all the different nations comprehended within 
it, must have been augmented Jby the whole surplus pro- 
duce of America A greater share of this greater mass, 
therefore, is likely to have fallen to each of thofae nations, 
to have increased their enjoyments, and augmented their 
industry 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to 
diminish, or, at least, to keep down below what they would 
otherwise nse to, both the enjoyments and industry of all 
those nations m general, and of the American colonies in 
particular It is a dead weight upon the action of one of 
the great springs which puts into motion a great part of 
the business of mankind By rendering the colony pro- 
duce dearer m all other countries, it lessens its consump- 
tion, and theieby cramps the industry of the colonies, and 
both the enjoyments and the mdustiy of all other coun- 
tries, which both enjoy less when they pay more for what 
they enjoy, and produce less when they get less for what 
they produce By rendering the produce of all other 
countries dearer m the colonies, it cramps, m the same 
manner, the industry of all other countries, and both the 
enjoyments and the industry of the colonies It ib a clog 
wluch, for the supposed benefit of some particular coun- 
tries, emhanasses the pleasures, and encumbeis the in- 
dustry of all other countries , hut of the colonies more 
than of any other It not only excludes, as much as pos- 
sible, all other countries from one particular maiket , but 
it confines, as much as possible, the colonies to one par- 
ticular market and the difference is very great between 
being excluded from one particular market, when all otheis 
are open, and being confined to one particular market, 
wben all others arc shut up The surplus produce of the 
colonies, howeier, is the original source of all that increase 
of enjoyments and industry winch Europe derives fiom the 
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'discovery and colonirafion of America, and the exclusive 
trade of tl»e mother countries tends to rendei this source 
much k“-s abundant than it otherwise would ho 

The particular advantages w hicli each colonizing country 
derives from the colonics which particularly belong to it, 
are of two different lands, first, those common advan- 
tages which every empire dens es from the provinces subject 
to its dominion ; and, secondly, those peculiar advantages 
which arc supposed to result fioin provinces of so very pecu- 
liar a nature ns the Euio]>enu colonies of Aincnca 

The common ad\ milages vlncli e\eiy empno derives 
from the provinces subject to its dominion, consist, first, 
in the military force which they furnish for its defence, 
and, secondlj, m the revenue winch they furnish foi tlio 
support of its civil government The Roman colonies 
furnished occasionally both the one and tlio other The 
Greek colonies, sometimes, furnished a mibtary force, but 
seldom nny revenue They beldom acknowledged them- 
selves subject to the dominion of the mother city They 
were generally her allies m war, but very seldom her sub- 
jects in peace 

The European colonies of America have nevei yet fur- 
nished any military force for the defence of the mother 
countiy Their military force lias never yet been sufficient 
for their own defence , and m the different wars m which 
the mother countries have been engaged, the defence of 
then colonies has generally occasioned a very considerable 
distraction of the military force of those countries In 
this respect, therefore, all the European colonies have, 
without exception, been a cause rather of weakness than 
of strength to their respective mother countries 
v The colonies of Spam and Portugal only have contri- 
buted any revenue towards the defence of the mothei 
country, or the support of her civil government The 
taxes which have been levied upon those of other Euro- 
pean nations, upon those of England m particular, have 
seldom been equal *to the expence laid out upon them in 
time of peace, and never sufficient to defray that which 
they occasioned in tune of war Such colonies, therefore, 
have been a source of expenee and not of revenue to their 
respective mother countries 
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The advantages of such colonics to their respective 
mother countries, consist altogether m thoso peculiar nd- 
vnntngos which nro supposed to result from provinces of 
so very peculiar a nature as the Europeau colonies of 
America , and the exclusive trade, it is acknowledged, is 
the sole sourco of all those peculiar adv nut-ages. 

In consequence of this cxclusiv o trade, all that part of 
the surplus pioduco of the English colonics, for example, 
which consists m what nro called enumerated commodities, 
can ho sent to no other country but England Other 
countries must nfterwaids buy it of her. It must be 
cheaper tlierefoie in England than it can ho m any other 
country, and must contribute more to increase tho enjoy- 
ments of England than thoso of any other country It 
must likewise contribute moro to encourage her industry. 
Foi all thoso parts of lior own surplus pioduco which 
England exchanges for thoso enumerated commodities, she 
must get a better price than any other countries can get 
for the like parts of theirs, when they exchange them for 
tho 6amo commodities The manufactures of England, for 
example, will purchase a greater quantity of tho Bugar and 
tobacco of her own colonies, than the like manufactures of 
other countries can purchase of that sugar and tobacco 
So for, therefore, as the manufactures of England and 
those of other countries are both to be exchanged for tho 
sugar and tobacco of tho English, colonies, this superiority 
of price gives an encouragement to tho former, beyond 
what tho latter can in these circumstances enjoy The 
exclusive trade of the colonies, therefore, as it diminishes, 
oi, at least, keeps down below what they would otherwise 
rise to, both the enjoyments and tho industry of tho coun- 
tries which do not possess it, so it gives an evident 
advantage to the countries which do possess it ovor those 
other countries 

Tins advantage, however, will, perhaps, ho found to he 
rather what may ho called a lelative than an absolute ad- 
vantage, and to give a superiority to ’the country which 
enjoys it, rattier by depressing the industry and produce of 
other countries, than by raising those of that particular 
country above what they would naturally nse to m the caqo 
of a free trade, 
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The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for example, by 
means of the monopoly which England enjoys of it, cer- 
tainly comes cheaper to England than it can do to Trance, 
to whom England commonly sells a considerable part of it 
But had Prance, and all other European countries been, at 
all times, allowed a free trade to Maryland and Virginia, 
the tobacco of those colonies might, by this time, have 
come cheaper than it actually does, not only to all those 
other countries, but likewise to England The produce of 
tobacco, in consequence of a market so much more exten- 
sive than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, might, and 
probably would, by this time, have been so much increased 
as to reduce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their 
natural level with those of a com plantation, which, it is 
supposed, they are still somewhat above The pnce of 
tobacco might, and probably would, by this time, have 
fallen somewhat lower than it is at present An equal 
quantity of the commodities either of England, or of those 
other countries, might have purchased m Maryland and 
Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco than it can do at 
present, and, consequently, have been sold there for so 
much a better pnce So far as that weed, therefore, can, 
by its cheapness and abundance, increase the enjoyments or 
augment the industry either of England or of any other 
country, it would probably, in the case of a free trade, have 
produced both these effects m somewhat a greater degree 
than it can do at present England, indeed, would not m 
this case have had any advantage over other countries 
She might have bought the tobacco of her colonies some- 
what cheaper, and, consequently, have sold some of her 
own commodities somewhat dearer than she actually does 
But she could neither have bought the one cheaper nor 
sold the other dearer than any other country might have 
done She might, perhaps, have gained an absolute, but 
she would certainly have lost a relative advantage 

In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage in 
the colony trade, m order to execute the invidious and 
malignant project of excluding as much as possible other 
nations from any share in it, England, there are very pro- 
bable reasons for believing, has not only sacrificed a part 
Of the absolute advantage which she, as well as every other 
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nation, miglit have derived from that tiade, but Las sub- 
jected herself both to an absolute and to a relative dis- 
advantage in almost every other branch of trade 

When, by the act of navigation, England assumed to 
herself the monopoly of the colony trade, the foieign 
capitals -which had before been employed m it were neces- 
sarily withdrawn from it The English capital, which liad 
before carried on but a pait of it, was now to carry on the 
whole The capital which had before supplied the colonics 
with but a part of the goods which they wanted from 
Europe, was now all that was employed to supply them 
with the whole But it could not supply them with the 
whole, and the goods with which it did supply them were 
necessarily sold very dear The capital which had before 
bought but a part of the surplus produce of the colonies, 
was now all that was employed to buy the whole But it 
could not buy the whole at anything near the old price, 
and, therefore, whatever it did buy it necessarily bought 
very cheap But in an employment of capital m which the 
merchant sold very dear and bought very cheap, tho profit 
must have been very great, and much above the oidmaiy 
level of profit m other blanches of trade This supcnonty 
of profit m the colony trade could not fail to draw fiom 
other branches of trade a part of the capital which had 
before been employed in them But this revulsion of 
capital, as it must have gradually increased the competition 
of capitals in the colony tiade, so it must have giadnally 
diminished that competition in all those other branches of 
trade , as it must have gradually lowered the profits of tho 
one, so it must have gradually raised those of tho other, 
till the profits of all came to a new lei cl, different 
from and somewhat higher than that at which they had 
been before 

This double effect, of drawing capital from all other 
trades, and of raising the rate of profit somewhat higher 
than it otherwise would have been m all trades, was not 
onlj produced bj this monopoly upon its first establishment, 
but lms continued to be produced by it ever since 

First, tins monopoly has been continually drawing 
capital from all other Uadcs to l>e emploj cd in that of the 
colonics, 
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Though the wealth of Great Britain has increased very 
much since the establishment of the act of navigation, it 
certainly lias not increased in the same proportion as that 
of the colonies But the foreign trade of every country 
naturally increases in proportion to its wealth, its surplus 
produce in proportion to its whole produce , and Great 
Britain h av ing engrossed to herself almost the whole of 
what may he called the foreign trade of the colonies, and 
her capital not having increased in the same proportion as 
the extent of that trade, she could not carry it on without 
continually withdrawing from other branches of trade 
some part of the capital which had before been employed 
m them, as well as withholding from them a great deal 
more which would otherwise have gone to them Since the 
establishment of the act of navigation, accordingly, the 
colony trade has been continually increasing, while many 
other branches of foreign trade, particulaily of that to 
othei parts of Europe, have been continually decaying 
Our manufactures for foieign sale, instead of being suited, 
as before the act of navigation, to the neighbouring mar ~e 
of Europe, or to the more distant one of the countries 
which he round the Mediterranean sea, have, the giea e * 
part of them, been accommodated to the still more distan 
one of the colonies, to the market m which they have the 
monopoly, rather than to that in which they have many 
competitors The causes of decay in othei branches of 
foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker an o er 
writers, have been sought foi m the excess ana improper 
mode of taxation, rathe high price of labour, m the increase 
of luxury, &c , may all be found in the over-growth o 
colony trade The meicantile capital of Great -Britain, 
though very great, yet not being infinite , and though 
greatly increased since the act of navigation, yet no 
m ci eased in the same proportion as the colony tra e, a 
trade could not possibly be earned on ^fout wrth- 
drawmg some part of that capital from other brauc 
trade, nor consequently without some decay of those other 

tr Sgbind, it must be obseived, was a great trading 
country, her mercantile capital was -very gieat and likely to 
become still greater and greater every daj, not only before 
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tlio act of navigation Lad established the monopoly of the 
colony trade, hut bcfoie that trade was very considerable 
In the Dutch war, during tho government ot Cromwcl, her 
navy was superior to that of Holland , and in that which 
broke out in tho beginning of the leign of Gluiles H it 
was at least equal, perhaps superior, to the united navies 
of Prance and Holland Its superiority, perhaps, uould 
scarce appear greater in tho present times , at least if tho 
Dutch navy was to bear the same propoition to the Dutch 
tummcice now which it did then But this gieat, naval 
powci could not, in either of those wars, bo on ing to the 
act of navigation Dui ing the first of them the plan of 
that act had been but just formed, and though bctoio tho 
bieakmg out of tho second it had boon full} enacted by 
legal authority ; yet no part of it could hav o had time to 
produce any considerable effect, and least of all that part 
which established tho exclusive trade to tho colonies Both 
tho colonies and their trade were inconsiderable then in 
companson of wliat they now are The island of Jamaica 
was an unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and less culti- 
vated New York and New Jersey wore m tho possession 
of the Dutch the half of St Christopher’s in that of the 
Fiench. The island of Antigua, the two Carolines, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, and Nova Scotia, were not planted 
Yugraia, Marj'land, and New England were planted , and 
though they were very thriving colonies, yet there was not, 
perhaps, at that time, either in Europe or America, a single 
person who foresaw or even suspected the rapid progress 
which they have since made in wealth, population, and 1m- 
- provement The island of Barbadoes, m short, was the 
only British colony of any consequence of which tho condi- 
tion at that timo bore any resemblance to what it is at 
present The trade of the colonies, of which England, even 
for some time after the act of navigation, enjoyed but a 
part (fox tho act of navigation was not very strictly 
executed till sevoral years after it was enacted), could not 
at that tamo be the cause of the great trade of England, 
nor of the great naval power winch was supported by that 
trade The trade which at that time supported that great 
naval power was the trade' of Europe, and of tho countries 
winch ho round the Mediterranean sea But the share 
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•wlucli Great Britain at present enjoys of that trade could 
not support any such great naval power Had the growing 
trade of the colonies been left free to all nations, whatever 
share of it might have fallen to Great Britain, and a very 
consumable shaie would probably have fallen to her, must 
have been all an addition to this great trade of which she 
was befoie in possession. In consequence of the monopoly, 
the increase of the colony trade has not so much occasioned 
an addition to the trade which Great Bntam had before, as 
a total change m its direction 
Secondly, this monopoly has necessarily contributed to 
heej) up the rate of profit in all the different branches of 
British trade higher than it naturally would have been, had 
all nations been allowed a free trade to the British colonies 
The monopoly of the colony trade, as it necessarily drew 
towards that tiade a greater proportion of the capital of 
Great Bntam than what would have gone to it of its own 
accoid , so by the expulsion of all foreign capitals it neces- 
sarily reduced the whole quantity of capital employed m 
that trade below what it naturally would have been m the 
case of a free trade But, by lessening the competition of 
capitals in that branch of tiade, it necessarily raised the 
rate of profit m that branch By lessening too the com- 
petition of Bntish capitals in all other branches of trade, 
it necessanly raised the rate of Bntish profit in all those 
other branches 'Whatever may have been, at any par- 
ticular penod, since tbe establishment of the act of naviga- 
tion, the state or extent of the mercantile capital of Great 
Bntam, the monopoly of the colony trade must, during the 
continuance of that state, have raised the ordinary rate of 
Bntish piofit higher than it otherwise would have been 
both in that and m all the other branches of British trade 
If, since the establishment of the act of navigation, the 
ordinary rate of Bntish profit has fallen considerably, as it 
certainly has, it must have fallen still lower, had not the 
monopoly established by that act contributed to beep it up 
But whatever laises in any country the ordinary rate of 
profit lughei than it otherwise would be, necessarily sub- 
jects that country both to an absolute aud to a relative 
disadvantage in every branch of tiade of winch she has not 
the monopoly 
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It subjects ber to on absolute disadvantage because in 
'suck branches of trade ber merchants cannot get this 
greater profit, ■without selling dearer than they otherwise 
would do both the goods of foreign countries which they 
import into then’ own, and the goods of their own country 
which they export to foreign countries Then own country 
must both buy dearer and sell dearer , must both buy less 
and sell less , must both enjoy less and produce less, than 
she otherwise would do 

It subjects her to a relative disadvantage , because in 
such branches of trade it sets othei countries which are 
not subject to the same absolute disadvantage, either more 
above hei or less below hei than they otherwise would he 
It enables them both to enjoy more and to produce more 
in proportion to what she enjoys and produces It rendors 
their superiority greater 01 their inferiority less than it 
otherwise would be By raising the puce of her produce 
above wliat it otherwise would be, it enables the merchants 
of other countries to undcisell her m foreign markets, and 
thereby to justlc her out of almost all those branches of 
tiade, of which she has not the monopoly. 

Our mei chants frequently complain of the high wages of 
British labour as the cause of their manufactures being 
undersold in foreign markets, but theyaie silent about 
the high profits of stock They complain of tlio extrava- 
gant gam of other people j but they say nothing of their 
own The high profits of British stock, however, may 
contribute towards raising the price of British manufac- 
tures in many cases as much, and m some perhaps more, 
than the high wages of British labour 
It is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain, 
one may justly say, has partly been drawn and part ly been 
driven from the greatei pai t of tho different branches of 
tiade of which she has not the monopoly , from the trado 
of Europe m particular, and from that of the countries 
which lie round the Mediterranean set 

It has partly been drawn from those branches of trado, 
by the attraction of superior profit m tho colony trado in 
cousequenco of the continual increase of that trade, and of 
the continual insuflictcncj of the capital wlmli had tamed 
it on one jear to carrj it on the next 
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It lias partly been driven from them ; by the advantage 
which the high rate of profit, established m Great Britain, 
gives to other countries, in all the different branches of 
trade of which Great Britain has not the monopoly 

As the mouopoly of the colony trade has drawn from 
those other branches a part of the British capital which 
would otherwise have been employed m them, so it has 
forced into them many foreign capitals which would never 
have gone to them, had they not been expelled from the 
colony trade In those other branches of trade it has 
diminished the competition of British capitals, and thereby 
raised the rate of British profit higher than it otherwise 
would have been On the contrary, it has increased the 
competition of foreign capitals, and thereby sunk the rate 
of foreign profit lower than it otherwise would have been 
Both in the one way and in the othei it must evidently 
have subjected Gieat Britain to a relative disadvantage in 
all those other branches of tiade 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be said, is 
more advantageous to Great Britain than any other , and 
the monopoly, by forcing into that trade a greater propor- 
tion of the capital of Great Britain than what would other- 
wise have gone to it, has turned that capital into an 
employment more advantageous to the country than any 
other which it could have found 

The most advantageous employment of any capital to 
the country to wluch it belongs, is that which maintains 
theie the greatest quantity of pioductive labour, and 
increases the most the annual pioduce of the land and 
labour of that countiy But the quantity of productive 
laboui which any capital employed m the foreign trade 
of consumption can maintain, is exactly in proportion, it 
has been shewn m the second book, to the frequency of its 
letums A capital of a thousand pounds, for example, 
employed in a foreign trade of consumption, of which tho 
returns are made regularly once m the ye'll, can keep in 
constant ernploi ment, in tho country to which it belongs a 
quantity of productive labour equal to wliat a thousand 
pounds can maintain there for a j ear If the returns are 
made twice 01 tlmcc m the ye ir, it can keep m constant 
employment a ouantitj of productive labour equal to wli it 
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two or three thousand pounds can maintain there for a 
year A foreign trade of consumption earned on with a 
neighbouring, is, upon this account, in general, moro 
advantageous than one earned on with a distant country ; 
and for the same reason a direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption, as it lias likewise been shewn m the second 
book, is in geneial more advantageous than a round-about 
one 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, so far as i1 lias 
operated upon the -employment of the capit.il of Great 
Bntain, lias in all coses forced some part of it from a 
foreign trade of consumption carried on with a neighbour- 
ing, to one earned on with a more distant country, and m 
many cases fiom a direct foreign trade of consumption to 
a round-about one 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has m all cases 
foiced some part of the capital of Great Britain from a 
foreign, trade of consumption carried on with a neighbour- 
ing, to one earned on with a more distant countiy 

It has, in all cases, forced some part of that capital 
from the trade with Europe, and with the countnes which 
he round the Mediterranean sea, to that with the more 
distant regions of Amenca and the West Indies, from 
winch the returns are necessarily less frequent, not only on 
account of the greater distance, but on account of the 
peculiar circumstances of those countnes New colonies, 
it has already been observed, are always understocked 
Their capital is always much less than what they could 
employ with great profit and advantage m the improve- 
ment and cultivation of their land They have a constant 
demand, therefore, for more capital than they have of their 
own , and, m order to supply the deficiency of their own, 
they endeavour to borrow as much as they can of the 
mother country, to whom they are, therefore, always in 
debt. The most common way m which the colonists con- 
tract this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond of the rich 
people of the mother country, though they sometimes do 
this too, but by running as much in arrear to their coi re- 
spondents, who supply them with goods from Eui ope, as 
those correspondents will allow them Their annual 
returns fiequently do not amount to more than a third, 
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and sometimes not to so great a proportion of •what they 
owe The whole capital, theiefore, which their correspon- 
dents advance to them is seldom returned to Britain in less 
than three, and sometimes not m less than four or five 
years But a British capital of a thousand pounds, for 
example, which is returned to G-reat Britain only once in 
five years, can keep in constant employment only one-fifth 
part of the British industry which it could maintain if the 
whole was returned once in the year , and, instead of the 
quantity of industry which a thousand pounds could main- 
tain for a year, can keep in constant employment the 
quantity only which two hundred pounds can maintain 
for ‘a year The planter, no doubt, by the high price 
which he pays for the goods from Europe, by the interest 
upon the bills which he grants at distant dates, and by 
the commission upon the renewal of those which lie grants 
at near dates, makes up, and probably more than makes 
up, all the loss which bis correspondent can sustain by 
this delay But, though he may make up the loss of his 
correspondent, he cannot make up that of Great Britain 
In a trade of which the returns are very distant, the profit 
of the merchant may be as great or greater than in one m 
which they are very frequent and near , but the advantage 
of the country m which he resides, the quantity of pro ductive 
labour constantly maintained there, the annual produce of 
the land and labour must always be much less That the 
> returns of the trade to America, and still more those of 
that to the West Indies, are, m general, not only moie 
distant, but more irregular, and more uncertain too, than 
those of the trade to any part of Europe, or even of the 
countnes which he lound the Mediterranean sea, will 
leadily be allowed, I imagine, by everybody who has any 
experience of those different branches of trade 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade has, m many 
cases, forced some part of the capital ot Great Britain from 
a direct foreign trade of consumption, into a round-about 
one 

Among the enumerated commodities which can be sent 
to no other market hut Great Bntam, there are several of 
which the quantity exceeds very much the consumption of 
Great Bntam, and of which a part, theiefore, must be ex- 

h i 
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ported to other countries But this cannot be done with- 
out forcing some part of the capital of Great Britain into 
a round-about foieign trade of consumption Maryland 
and Virginia, for example, send annually to Great Britain 
upwards of mnety-six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and 
the consumption of Great Britain is said not to exdfeed 
fourteen thousand. Upwards of eighty-two thousand hogs- 
heads, theiefore, must be exported to other countries, to 
Prance, to Holland, and to the countries which lie round 
the Baltic and Mediterranean seas. But, that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which brings those eiglity-two 
thousand hogsheads to Gieat Britain, which re-exports 
them from thence to those other countries, and which 
brings back fiom those other countries to Great Britain 
eithei goods or money m return, is employed in a round- 
about foreign trade of consumption , and is necessarily 
forced into this employment in order to dispose of this 
great surplus If we would compute in how many years 
the whole of this capital is likely to come back to Great 
Britain, we must add to tho distance of tbe American re- 
turns that of the returns fiom those other countries If, 
m the direct foieign trade of consumption which we carry 
on with America, the whole capital employed frequently 
does not come hack m less than three or four years , the 
whole capital employed in this round-about one is not 
likely to come back in less than four or five If the one 
can keep m constant employment but a third or a fourth 
part of the domestic industry which could bo maintained 
by a capital returned once m the year, the other can keep 
m constant employment but a fourth or a fifth part of that 
industry. At some of the outports a credit is commonl? 
given to those foreign correspondents to whom they export 
their tobacco. At the port of London? indeed, it js com- 
monly sold for ready money The rule js, Weigh and pay 
At the port of London, therefore, the final leturns of tho 
whole round-about trade are more distant than the leturns 
from America by fie time only which tbe goods may lie 
unsold in the warehouse , where, however, they may some- 
times lie long enough But, had not the colonies been con- 
fined to the market of Great Bntam for the sale of their 
tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come to 
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us than what was necessary for the home consumption. 
The goods which Great Britain pm chases at present for her 
own consumption with the great surplus of tobacco which 
she exports to othei countries, she would, in this case, pro- 
bably have purchased with the immediate produce of her 
own industry, or with some part of her own manufactures 
That produce, those manufactures, instead of being almost 
entirely suited to one great market, as at present, would 
probably have been fitted to a great number of smaller 
markets Instead of one great round-about foreign trade 
of consumption, Great Britain would probably have carried 
on a great number of small direct foreign trades of the 
same kind On account of the frequency of the letums, a 
part, and probably but a small part, perhaps not above a 
third or a fourth, of the capital which at present carries on 
this great round-about trade, might have been sufficient to 
carry on all those small direct ones, might have kept m 
constant employment an equal quantity of British industry, 
and have equally supported the annual produce of the land 
and labour of Great Britain All the purposes of this trade 
being, in this maimer, answered by a much smaller capital, 
there would have been a large spare capital to apply to 
other purposes , to improve the lands, to increase the 
manufactures, and to extend the commerce of Great 
Britain , to come into competition at least with the other 
British capitals employed in all those different ways, to 
reduce the rate of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, m all of them, a superiority over other 
countries, still greater than what she at present enjoys 
The monopoly of the colony trade too has forced some 
part of the capital of Great Britain fiom all foreign trade 
of consumption to a carrying trade , and, consequently, 
from supporting more or less the industry of Great Britain, 
to be employed altogether in supporting partly that of the 
colonies, and partly that of some other countries 

The goods, foi exalhple, which are annually purchased 
with the great surplus of eiglity-two thousand hogsheads 
of tobacco annually le-expoited from Great Britain, are 
not all consumed m Great Britain Part of them, linen 
from Germany and Holland, for example, is returned to the 
colonies for their particular consumption But, that part 
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of the capital of Great Britain which buys the tobacco with 
which thn, linen is afterwards bought, is necessarily with- 
drawn from supporting the industry of Great Britain, to 
bo employed altogether in supporting, partly that of the 
colonies, and partly that of the paiticular countnes who 
pay for this tobacco with the produce of their own 
mdustiy 

The monopoly of the colony trade besides, by forcing 
towards it a much greater proportion of the capital of 
Great Britain than what would naturally have gone to it, 
seems to have broken altogether that natural balance which 
would otherwise have taken place among all the different 
brandies of British industry. Tho industry of Great 
Biitam, instead of being accommodated to a great number 
of small markets, has been principally suited to one great 
market. Her commerce, instead of running in a great 
number of small channels, has been taught to run princi- 
pally in one great channel But the whole system of her 
industry and commerce lias thereby been lendered less 
secure, the whole state of her body politic less healthful, 
than it otherwise would have been. In her present condi- 
tion, Great Britain resembles one of those unwholesome 
bodies m which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and 
which, upon that account, are liable to many dangerous 
disorders scarce incident to those in which all the parts aro 
more properly proportioned. A. small stop m that great 
blood-vessel, which has been artificially swelled beyond its 
natural dimensions, and through which an unnatural pro- 
portion of the industry and commerce of the countiy has 
been forced to circulate, is very likely to bnng on the most 
dangerous disorders upon the whole body politic The ex- 
pectation of a rapture with the colonies, accordingly, has 
stiuck the people of Great Britain with more terror than 
they ever felt for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion 
It was this terror, whether well or ill grounded, which 
rendered the repeal of the stamp act, among the merchants 
at least, a popular measure In the total exclusion from 
the colony market, was it to last only for a few years, tho 
greater part of our merchants nsed to fancy that they fore- 
saw an entire stop to their trade , the greater part of our 
ttuuner manufacturers, the entire ruin of their business , 
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and the greater part of our woikmen an end of their em- 
plojment. A rupture with any of our neighbours upon 
the continent, though likely too to occasion some stop or 
interruption' in the employments of some of all these 
different orders of people, is foreseen, however, without any 
such general emotion The blood of which the circulation 
is stopt in some of the smaller vessels, easily disgorges 
itself into the greater, without occasioning any dangerous 
disorder , but, when it is stopt in any of the greater vessels, 
convulsions, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and 
unavoidable consequences If but one of those overgrown 
manufactures, which by means either of bounties or of the 
monopoly of the home land colony markets, have been arti- 
ficially raised up to an unnatural height, finds some small 
stop oi interruption in its employment, it frequently occa- 
sions a mutiny and disorder alarming to government, and 
embarrassing even to the deliberations of the legislature 
How great, therefore, would be the disorder and confusion, 
it was thought, which must necessarily be occasioned by a 
sudden and entire stop, m the employment of so great a 
proportion of our principal manufacturers 9 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws which 
give to Great Britain the exclusive trade to the colonies, 
fall it is rendered m a great measure free, seems to be the 
only expedient which can, in all future times, deliver her 
from this danger, which can enable her or even force hei to 
withdraw some part of her capital from this overgrown em- 
ployment, and to turn it, though with less profit, towards 
other employments , and which, by gradually diminishing 
one branch of hei industry and gradually increasing all the 
lest, can by degrees restore all the different branches of it 
to that natural, healthful, and proper proportion which 
perfect liberty necessarily establishes, and which perfect 
liberty can alone preserve To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occasion some transitory 
inconvemency, but a great permanent loss to the greater 
part of those whose industry or capital is at present en- 
gaged m it The sudden loss of the employment even of 
the ships which import the eighty-two thousand hogsheads 
of-tobacco, which are over and above the consumption of 
Great Britain, might alone be felt very sensibly Such aru 
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the unfortunate effects of al] the regulations of the nv*r- 
cantile system ' They not only introduce very dangerous 
disorders into the state of the body politic, but disorders 
■which it is often difficult to remedy, without occasioning 
foi a time at least, still gieatei disorders In what man- 
ner, therefore, the colony trade ought gradually to be 
opened, what are the lestiamts winch ought first, and 
what aie those which ought last to be talcen away, or in 
wliat manner the natural system of perfect liberty and 
3 ustice ought gradually to be restored, we must leave to 
the "wisdom of future statesmen and legislators to 
determine 

Five different events, unforeseen and unthought of, haie 
very fortunately concurred to kinder Great Britain from 
feeling, so sensibly as it was generally expected she would, 
the total exclusion which has now taken place for more 
than a year (from the first of December 1774 ) from a voiy 
important branch of the colony trade, that of the twelve 
associated provinces of North America First, those colo- 
nies, in prepaiing themselves for their non-importation 
agieement, chained Great Britain completely ot all llio 
commodities which were fit for their market secondly, 
the extraordinary demand of the Spanish ^Flota has, this 
year, drained Germany and the North of many commodi- 
ties, linen m particular, which used to come into competi- 
tion, even in the British market, with the manufactures of 
Gieat Bntam thirdly, the peace between Russia and 
Turkey lias occasioned an oxtraoidinary demand from the 
Turkey market, which during the distioss of the country, 
and while a Russian fleet was cruizing in the Archipelago, 
had been very poorly supplied fourthly, the demand of 
the North of Europe for the manufactures of Great Bu- 
tam, lias been increasing from year to year for some time 
past and, fifthly, the late paitition and consequential 
pacification of Poland, by opening the market of that gieat 
country, have this year added an extraordinary demand 
from thence to the increasing demand of the North These 
events are all, except the fourth, in their nature transitory 
and accidental, and the exclusion from so important a 
branch of the colony trade, if unfortunately it should con- 
tinue much longer, may still occasion some degree of 
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distress This distress, however, as it mil come on 
gradually, mil he felt much, less severely than if it had 
come on all at once , and. in. the mean time, the industry 
and capital of the country may find a new employment and 
direction, so as to prevent this distress from ever rising to 
any considerable height 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, so far as it 
has turned towards that trade a greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would otherwise have 
gone to it, has in all cases turned it, from a foreign trade 
of consumption with a neighbouring, into one with a more 
distant country ; m many cases, from a direct foreign trade 
of consumption, into a round-about one; and in some 
cases, from all foreign trade of consumption, into a cany - 
mg trade. It has in all cases, therefore, turned it, from a 
direction in which it would have maintained a greater 
quantity of productive labour, into one, m wlucli it can 
maintain a much smaller quantity. By suiting, besides, 
to one particular market only, so great a part of the in- 
dustry and commerce of Great Britain, it has rendered the 
whole state of that industry and commerce more precarious 
and less secure, than if their produce had been accommo- 
dated to a creator vnnetv of markets 
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natural and free state, the colony trade tends to increase 
the quantity of pioductive labour in Great Britain, hut 
without altering in any respect the direction of that which 
had been employed there before In the natural and freo 
state of the colony trade, tlio competition of all other 
nations would hinder the rate of profit from rising aboio 
the common level either m the new maihet, or in the new 
employment The new market, without drawing an) thing 
fiom the old one, would create, if one may sav so, a new 
produce for its own supply, and that new produce would 
constitute a new capital for carrying on the new employ* 
ment, which m the same niauner would draw nothing from 
the old one 

Tho monopoly of the colony trade, on the contraiy. In 
e\clndmg the competition of other nations, and therein 
raising tlio rate of profit both m tho now market nncl in 
the new employment, draw s produce from the old market 
and capital from the old emplo) mont To augment our 
slmro of the colony trade beyond what it otherwise would 
be, is the avowed purpose of the monopoly. If our share 
of that trade were to bo no greater with, than it would 
ha\ e been without the monopoly, there could lime been no 
reason for establishing tlie monopoly. But whatever 
forces into a branch of trade of Which the returns are 
slowci and more distant than those of the greater p irt of 
other trades, a greater proportion of the capital of am 
country, than what of its own accord would go to that 
branch, necessarily renders tho whole quantify of prodm* 
tive labour annually maintained there, the whole annual 
produce of the land nnd labour of that country, less than 
t he v otherwise would he It keeps down the rescuin' of 
the inhabitants of that country, below wh.it it would n itu. 
rallv rive to, end thereby diminishes their power of tccu- 
mutation It not only hinders, at all times, tlinr capital 
from maintaining so greit a quantity of productive latour 
ns it would otherwise maintain, but it hinders it from 
inm-asuur k> fast neit would otherwise iiu nv>\ and cm 
vequently from mmntammg a “till greater quantity of pro 
du< tue labour 

f J he natural good » tint* of the enfom trade tiovra.r, 
more th in lyurterli tlai’te to Or* it I**it »*n tie but * fi ■ct* 
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of the monopoly, so that, monopoly and altogether, that 
trade, even as it is carried on at present, is not only 
advantageous, but greatly advantageous The new market 
and the new employment which are opened by the colony 
trade, are of much greater extent than that portion of the 
old market and of the old employment which is lost by the 
monopoly The new pioduce and the new capital which 
has been created, if one may say so, by the colony trade, 
maintain m Gieat Britain a greater quantity of productive 
laboui, than what can have been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the revulsion of capital from other trades of 
which the returns are more frequent If the colony trade, 
however, even as it is earned on at present, is advantageous 
to Great Bntaan, it is not by means of the monopoly, but 
in spite of the monopoly 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the rude pro- 
duce ot Europe, that the colony trade opens a new market 
Agriculture is the proper business of all new colonies , a 
business which the cheapness of land renders more advan- 
tageous than any other They abound, theiefore, in the 
rude produce of land, and instead of importing it fiom 
other countries, they have generally a large surplus to 
expoit In new colonies, agriculture either draws hands 
from all othei employments, or keeps them from going to 
any other employment. Theie aie few hands to spare for 
the necessaiy, and none for the ornamental manufactures 
The greatei part of the manufactures of both kinds, they 
find it cheaper to purchase of othei countries than to make 
for themselves It is chiefly by encoui aging the manufac- 
tures of Euiope, that the colony trade indirectly encourages 
its agncultuie The manufactuiers of Europe, to whom 
that tiade gives employment, constitute a new market for 
the produce of the land , and the most advantageous of all 
_ maikets the home market for the corn and cattle, for the 
biead and hutcheis’ meat of Europe, is thus greatly ex- 
tended by means of the trade to America 

But that the monopoly of the trade of populous and 
thriving colonies is not alone sufficient to establish, or even 
to maintain manufactures m any country, the examples of 
Spam and Portugal sufficiently demonstrate Spam and 
Portugal were manufacturing countnes before the) had 
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any considerable colonies Since they bad tbe richest and 
most fertile in the world, they have both ceased to be so 

In Spam and Portugal, the bad effects of the monopoly, 
aggravated by other causes, have, perhaps, nearly over- 
balanced the natural good effects of the colony trade. 
These causes seem to be, other monopolies of different 
lands, the degradation of the value of gold and silver 
below what it is in most other countries, the exclusion 
from foreign markets by improper taxes upon exportation, 
and the narrowing of the home market, by still more im- 
proper taxes upon the transportation of goodB from one 
part of the country to another , but above all, that irregular 
and partial administration of justice, which often protects 
the nch and powerful debtor from the pursuit of his 
injured creditor, and which makes the industrious part of 
the nation afraid to prepare goods for the consumption of 
those haughty and great men, to whom they daie not refuse 
to sell upon credit, and from whom they are altogether un- 
certain of repayment 

In England, on the contrary, the natural good effects of 
the colony trade, assisted by other causes, have in a great 
measure conquered the bad effects of tho monopoly These 
causes seem to be, the general liberty of trade, which, not- 
withstanding some restraints, is at least equal, perhaps 
superior, to what it is in any other country , tho Iibcity of 
exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of goods which are 
the produce of domestic industry, to almost any foreign 
countiy , and what, perhaps, is of still greater importance, 
the unbounded hberty of transpoitmg them from any one 
part of our own country to any other, without being obliged 
to give any account to any public office, without being 
liable to question or examination of any kind ; but aboi e 
all, that equal and impartial administration of justice 
wbicb renders the rights of tho meanest British subject 
respectable to tbe greatest, and winch, by securing to 
eveiy man the fruits of Ihb own industry, gnes the 
greatest and most effectual encouragement to every sort of 
mdustiy 

If tho manufactures of Great Britain, however, haie 
been ad\anced, as they certain]} ba\ e, by tlic colonj trade, 
it lias not been by means of tbe monopoly of that trade, 
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but in spite of tlie monopoly The effect of the monopoly 
has been, not to augment the quantity, but to alter the 
quality and shape of a part of the manufactures of Great 
Britain, and to accommodate to a market, from which the 
returns are slow and distant, what would otherwise have 
been accommodated to one from which the returns are fre- 
quent and near Its effect has consequently been to turn 
a part of the capital of Great Britain from an employment 
in which it w ould have maintained a greater quantity of 
manufacturing industry, to one in wluch it maintains a 
much smaller, and tlieieby to dimmish, instead of in- 
creasing, the whole quantity of manufacturing industry 
maintained in Great Britain 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, like all the 
other mean and malignant expedients of the mercantile 
system, depresses the industry of all other countries, but 
chiefly that of the colonies, without m the least increasing, 
hut on the contrary diminishing, that of the country m 
whose favour it is established 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that country, what- 
ever may at any particular time he the extent of that 
capital, from maintaining so great a quantity of productive 
labour as it would otherwise maintain, and from affording 
so great a revenue to the industrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwise afford But as capital can be increased 
only by savings from revenue, the monopoly, by hmdenng 
it from affording so great a revenue as it would otherwise 
afford, necessarily hmdeis it from increasing so fast as it 
would otherwise increase, and consequently fiom maintain- 
ing a still greater quantity of productive labour, and 
affording a still greater levenue to the industrious, inhabi- 
tants of that country ,1 One great original souice of revenue, 
therefore, the wages of labour, the monopoly must neces- 
sarily have rendered at all tunes less abundant than it other- 
wise would have been. 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the monopoly 
discourages the improvement of land The profit of im- 
provement depends upon the difference between what the 
land actually produces, and what, by the application of a 
certain capital, it can be made to produce It this difference 
affords a greater profit than what can he drawn from an 
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equal capital in any mercantile employment, tlie improve- 
ment of land will draw capital from all mercantile employ- 
ments If the profit is less, mercantile employments will 
draw capital from tlio improvement of land Whatever 
therefore raises the rate of mercantile profit, either lessens 
tlio superiority or increases the inferiority of the profit of 
improvement, and m the one caso hinders capital from 
going to improvement, and m the other drowB capital from 
it But by discouraging improvement, the monopoly ne- 
cessarily retards the natural increase of another great 
original sourco of revenue, the rent of land By raising the 
rate of profit too, the monopoly necessarily keeps up the 
market rate of interest higher than it otherwise would he 
But tho pnee of land m proportion to the rent which it 
affoids, the number of years’ purchase which is commonly 
paid for it, necessarily falls as the rate of interest rises, and 
1 lses as the rate of interest falls The monopoly, therefore, 
hurts the interest of tho landlord two different ways, by re- 
tarding the natural increase, first, of Ins rent, and, secondly, 
of the price which he would get for his land m proportion 
to the rent winch it affords 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mercantile profit, 
and thereby augments somewhat tho gam of our merchants 
But as it obstructs the natural increase of capital, it tends 
rather to dimmish than to increase the sum total of the 
revenue which the inhabitants of the country denve from 
the profits of stock , a small profit upon a great capital 
generally affording a greater revenue than a great profit 
upon a small one The monopoly raises tho rate of profit, 
but it hinders the sum of profit from rising so high as it 
otherwise would do 

All the original sources of revenue, the wages of labour, 
the rent of land, and the profits of stock, the monopoly 
renders much less abundant than they otherwise would be 
To promote the little interest of one little order of men 
m one country, it hurts the interest of all other orders 
of men in. that country, and of all the men in all other 
countries 

It is solely by raising the ordmaiy rate of profit that the 
monopoly either has proved or could prove advantageous to 
any one particular order of men But besides all the bad 
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monopoly.. Compare the mercantile manners of Cadi? and 
Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and yon will he sensible 
how differently the conduct and character of merchants are 
affected by the high and by the low profits of stock The 
inei chants of London, indeed, have not yet generally be- 
come such magnificent loids as those of Cadiz and Lisbon, 
but neither are they in general such attentive and parsi- 
monious buighcis as thoso of Amsterdam They are sup- 
posed, however, many of them, to be a good deal nclier than 
the greater pait of the foimer, and not quite so ndi as 
many of the lattei But the 1 ate of their profit is com- 
monly much lower than that of the former, and a good 
deal higher than that of the latter Light come light go, 
says the proverb , and the ordinary tone of exponce seems 
every where to be regulated, not so much according to the 
real ability of spending, as to the supposed facility of getting 
money to spend 

It is thus that the single advantage which the monopoly 
procures to a single order of men, is m many different 
ways hurtful to the general interest of the country 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising 
up a people of customers, may at first sight appeal ft 
project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers It is, how- 
ever, a project altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeepers , 
but extremely fit for a nation whose government is in- 
fluenced by shopkeepers Such statesmen, and such 
statesmen only, are capable of fancying thnt they will find 
some advantage m employing the blood and treasure of 
their fellow-citizens, to found and maintain such an 
empire Say to a shopkeeper, Buy me a good estate, and 
I shall always buy my clothes at your shop, e\ on though 
I should pay somewhat dearer than what I can ha\o them 
for at other shops , and you will not find him s cry forward 
to embrace your proposal But should any other person 
buy you such an estate, the shopkeeper will bo mu<h 
obliged to your benefactor if lie would enjoin you to buy 
all your clothes at his shop England purchased from 
somq of her subjects, wlio found themselves uneasy at 
home, a great estate in a distant country. Tlio price, 
indeed, was very small, and instead of thirty years’ pur- 
chase, the ordinary price of land m the present tunes, it 
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tlinvmg a people, that the shopkeeper and ;other traders 
o£ England -mslied to secure to themselves the monopoly 
of their custom. "Without pretending, therefore, that they 
had paid any part, either of the original purchase-money, 
or of the subsequent expence of improvement, they peti- 
tioned the parliament that the cultivators of America 
might for the future he confined to their shop ; first, for 
buying all the goods which they -wanted from Europe ; aud, 
secondly, for se lling all such parts of their own produce as 
those tiaders might find it convenient to huy. Eor they 
did not find it convenient to huy every part of it. Some 
parts of it imported into England might have interfered 
mth some of the trades which they themselves earned on 
at home Those particular parts of it, therefore, they were 
willing that the colonists should sell where they could ; the 
farther oft the hetter , and upon that account proposed 
that then market should he confined to the countries south 
of Gape Eraisterre k clause in the famous act of nan«a- 
tion established this truly shopkeeper proposal into a law. 
The maintenance of tins monopoly has hitherto been the 
principal, or more properly perhaps the sole end and purl 
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of the present distm bances, to the paj of twenty regiments 
of foot , to the expence of the artillery, stores, and extra- 
ordinary provisions with which it was neccssaiy to supply 
them , and to the expence of a very considerable naval 
force which was constantly kept up, tin order to guard, 
from the smuggling vessels of other nations, the immense 
coast of North Ameuca, and that of our West Indian 
islands The whole expence of this peace establishment 
Was a charge upon the revenue of Great Britain, and was, 
at the same time, the smallest part of what tho dominion 
of the colonies has cost the mother country If we would 
know the amount of the whole, we must add to the annual 
expence of this peace establishment the interest of the 
sums which, m consequence of her considering her colonies 
as provinces subject to her dominion. Great Britain has 
upon different occasions laid out upon their defence Wo 
must add to it, in particular, the whole cxpence of the late 
war, and a great part of that of the war which preceded it 
The late war was altogether a colony quarrel, and tho 
whole expenco of it, in whatever part of the world it may 
have been laid out, whether m Germany or tho East Indies, 
ought justly to bo stated to the account of the colonies It 
amounted to more than ninety millions sterling, including 
not only the new debt which was contracted, but the two 
shillings in the pound additional land tax, and tho sums 
which weie every vear borrowed from the sinking fund 
The Spanish war which began in 1739, was principally a 
colony quarrel Its principal object was to prevent the 
search of the colony ships which earned on a contraband 
trade with the Spanish mam ~ Tins whole expence is, m 
reality, a bounty which has been given m order to support 
a monopoly The pretended purpose of it was to encourage 
the manufa ctures, and to increase the commerce of Great 
Bntain But its real effect has been to raise tbe rate of 
mercantile profit, and to enable our merchants to turn 
mto a branch of trade, of which the letums aie more slow 
and distant than those of the greater paits of other trades, 
a greater proportion of their capital than they otherwise 
would have done , two events which if a bounty could 
have prevented, it might perhaps have been very well 
worth while to give such a bounty. 
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Under (ho present system o£ management, therefore, 
Great Britain derives nothing but. loss from the dominion 
which slie assumes o\er her colonies 

To propose that Great Britain should voluntarily give up 
all authority o\er her colonies, and leave them to elect 
their own magistrates, to enact their own laws, and to 
make peaco and war as they might tlnnli proper, wo 
to proposo such a measure as never was, and never 
adopted by any nation in tho world No na ion 
voluntarily gave up tho dominion of any province, 
troublesome socvei it. might he to S ov | r ? lt * ^ , 
small soever tho revenuo which it afforded might b 
proportion to the expence which it occasioned. Sue b&c - 
fices, though they might frequently he agreeable to the 
interest, are always mortifying to the pride of every ’ 

and, what is perhaps of still greater consequents > y 
. interest of the governing 



many places of trust and profit, of many opportumties - 
acquiring wealth and distinction, which tho po 
the most turbulent, and, to the greathody of the people,^ 
most unprofitable province seldom fads to afiord. lb 
most visionary enthusiasts would scarce be capableofp 
posing such a measure, with any serious hopes •*!«■** 
its ever being adopted If it was adopted, , 

Britain wouldnot only he immediately freedftom the whole 
annual expence of the peace establishmen 0 _ TTtmerce ^ 
hut might settle with them such a treaty , -more advau- 
would effectually secure to her a free tr * . 

tageoustothe great body of the people, th° u g * emovs 
merchants, than the monopoly which shea P ^ 

By thus parting good friends, the natural affection of 
colomes to the mother country, which, P e ^ a P ’ mc yy 
dissensions have well mgh exfangmshed, Wd quickly 
revive It might dispose them not only ^ respect^or 
whole centuries together, that treaty o f avour u8 in 

they had concluded ^th ™ a t turbulent and 

war as well as m trade, ana, msT,e f„ , . , «, ,1 n-PF^pfiouate 
factious subjects, to become our 

and generous allies, and the same sort of P^ta 1 afl mo 
tionon the one side, and filial respect on the other, might 
ii K 
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revive between Gieat Bn ta in and her colonies, which used 
to subsist between those of ancient Greece and the mother 
city from winch they descended. 

In order to render any province advantageous to tho 
empire to which it belongs, it ought to affoid, m timo of 
peace, a revenue to tho public sufficient not only for de- 
fraying the wholo expence of its own peace establishment, 
but for contributing its proportion to tho support of tho 
general government of the einpue Every province neces- 
sarily contributes, more or loss, to mciease tlio expence of 
that general government If any particular province, 
therefore, does not contribute its share towards defraying 
this expenco, an unequal burden must be thrown upon 
some otlici part of tho empire The extraordinary revenuo 
loo which every province affords to the public in time of 
war, ought, from panty of reason, to bear the same pro- 
portion to the extraordinary revenue of tbo whole empiro 
which its ordinary revenue does m time of peace That 
neither the ordinary nor extraordinary revenue which Great 
Britain derives from her colonies, bears this proportion to 
the wholo revenue of tlio British empnc, will readily bo 
allowed The monopoly , it lias been supposed, indeed, by 
increasing tlio pmato revenuo of tbo people of Gicat Bri- 
tain, and thereby enabling them to pay greater taxes, com- 
pensates the deficiency of tlio public rm enuo of tho 
colonies But tins monopoly, I has o endeav oured to show, 
though a very griov ous tux u]>on tho colonies, and though 
it may increase tlio ro\ enuo ol a particular order of men in 
Great Britain, diminishes instead of increasing that of the 
gicat body of tbo people , nnd consequently diminishes 
instead of increasing tbo ability* of tlio groat l»ody of tho 
jwople to pay taxes Tho men too whose memio tho 
monopoly increases, constitute a particular order, which it 
is both absolutely impossible to tax beyond tlio projiortion 
of other orders, and extremely impolitic even to attempt 
to tax beyond tlint projiortion, ns I shall endeavour to shew 
m tho following booh No particular resource, therefore, 
can bo drawn from this particular order 
The colonies maybe taxed either by th^.r own «*vm- 
bin s, or by the parliament of Great Britain 
That the colony assemblies tin ever l>o managed as 
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to levy upon their constituents a public revenue sufficient, 
not only to maintain at all times their own civil and mili- 
tary establishment, but to pay their proper proportion o £ 
the expence of the general government of the British 
empire, seems not very probable It was a long time 
before even the parliament of England, though placed im- 
mediately under the eye of the sovereign, could be brought 
under such a system of management, or could be rendered 
sufficiently liberal in their grants for supporting the civil 
and military establishments even of their own country It 
was only by distiibutmg among the particular membeis of 
parliament, a great part either of the offices, or of the dis- 
posal of the offices arising fiom this civil and military 
establishment, that such a system of management could be 
established even with regard to the parliament of England 
But the distance of the colony assemblies from the eye of 
the sovereign, their number, their dispersed situation, and 
their various constitutions, would render it very difficult to 
manage them in the same manner, even though the sove- 
leign had the same means of doing it ; and those means 
are wanting It would be absolutely impossible to distri- 
bute among all the leading members of all the colony 
assemblies such a share, either of the offices or of the dis- 
posal of the offices arising from the general government of 
the British empire, as to dispose them to give up their 
popularity at home, and to tax their constituents for the 
support of that general government, of which almost the 
whole emoluments were to be divided among people who 
were strangers to them The unavoidable ignorance of 
admimstiation, besides, concerning the relative importance 
of the different members of those different assemblies, the 
offences which must frequently be given, the blunders 
which must constantly be committed in attempting to 
manage them in this manner, seems to render such a 
system of management altogether impracticable with 
regard to them 

The colony assemblies, besides, cannot be supposed the 
proper 3udgcs of what is necessarj for the defence and 
support of the whole empire The care of that defence 
and support is not entrusted to them It is not their 
business, and they have no regular means of information 
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concerning it. The assembly of a province, like the vestry 
of a parish, may judge very properly concerning the affairs 
of its own particular district ; but can have no proper 
means of judging concerning those of the whole empire 
It cannot even judge properly concerning the proportion 
which its own province bears to the whole empire ; or con- 
cerning the relative degree of its wealth and importance, 
compared with the other provinces , because those other 
provinces are not under the inspection and superintendency 
of the assembly of a particular province. What is neces- 
sary for the defence and support of the whole empire, and 
in what proportion each part ought to contribute, can be 
judged of only by that assembly which inspects and super- 
intends the affairs of the whole empire 
It has been proposed, accordingly, that the colonies 
should be taxed by requisition, the parliament of Great 
Britain determining the sum which each colony ought to 
pay, and the provincial assembly assessing and levying it 
in the way that suited best the circumstances of the pro- 
vince What concerned the whole empire would in this 
way be determined by the assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affairs of the whole empire, and tlio 
provincial affairs of each colony might still bo regulated 
by its own assembly. Though the colonies should in this 
case have no representatives in the British parliament, yet, 
if we may judge by experience, there is no probability that 
the parliamentary requisition would he unreasonable. The 
parliament of England has not upon any occasion shown 
the smallest disposition to overburden those parts 6f the 
empire which are not represented m parliament Tho 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey, without any means of 
resisting tho authority of parliament, are more lightly 
taxed than any part of Great Britain, Parliament in 
attempting to exercise its supposed right, whether well or 
ill grounded, of taxing the colonies, has nover hitherto 
demanded of them anything vliicli oven approached to a 
just proportion to what was paid by their fellow-subjects 
at home. If the contribution of the colonics, besides, was 
to rise or fall in proportion to the rise or fall of tho land 
tax, parliament could not tax them without taxing at tho 
same tamo its own constituents, and the colonics might 
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America anil tlio West Indies. Would people readily ad- 
\ance tlioir money upon tlio credit of a fund, which paitly 
depended upon the good humour of all those assemblies, 
far distant from the seat of tho war, and sometimes, per- 
haps, thmlang themselves not much concerned m the event 
of it ? Upon such a fund no more money would prob bly 
be advanced than what the tax to bo levied in Great Bri- 
tain might be supposed to answer for The whole burden 
of the debt contracted on account of the war would m tins 
manner fall, as it always has done hitherto, upon Great 
Bntam, upon a part of the empire, and not upon the 
whole empire Gieat Bntam is, perhaps, since the worJd 
began, the only state which, as it has extended its empire, 
has only increased its expenco without once augmenting its 
resources Other states have generally dishuidened them- 
selves upon their subject and subordinate provinces of the 
most considerable pait of tlio cxpence of defending tlie 
empire Great Bntam lias Intheito suffered her subject 
and subordinate provinces to disbuiden themselves upon 
liei of almost this whole expence In ordei to put Gieat 
Bntam upon a footing of equality with bei own colonies, 
which the law has hitherto supposed to be subject and 
subordinate, it seems necessaiy, upon the scheme of taxing 
them by parliamentary requisition, that parliament should 
have some means of rendering its requisitions immediately 
effectual, in case the colony assemblies should attempt to 
evade or reject them , and what those means are, it is not . 
very easy to conceive, and it has not yet been explained 
Should the parliament of Great Britain, at the same 
time, be ever fully established in the right of taxing the 
colonies, even independent of the consent of their own 
assemblies, the importance of those assemblies would from 
that moment he at an end, and with it, that of all the 
leading men of British America, Men desire to have some 
share m tlie management of public affairs chiefly on 
account of the importance which it gives them Upon tho 
power which the greater part of tho leading men, the 
natural anstocracy of every countiy, have of preserving or 
defending their respective importance, depends the stability 
and duration of every system of free government In tlio 
nttacliSrwbicli those leading men arc continually making 
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upon the importance of one anotliei, and in the defence of 
their own, consists the -whole play of domestic faction and 
ambition The leading men of America, hke {hose of all 
other countries, desire to preserve their own importance 
They feel, or imagine, that if their assemblies, which they 
are fond of calling parliaments, and of considering as equal 
m autlionty to the parliament of Great Britain, should be 
so far degraded as to become the humble ministers and 
executive officers of that parliament, the greater part of 
their own importance would be at an end They have re- 
3ected, therefore, the pioposal of being taxed by parliamen- 
tary requisition, and hke other ambitious and high-spmted 
men, bave rather chosen to draw the sword in defence of 
their own importance 

Towards the declension of the Homan lepubhc, the allies 
of Rome, who had borne the principal buiden of defending 
the state and extending the empire, demanded to be ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of Roman citizens Upon being 
refused, the social war broke out During the course of 
that war Rome granted those privileges to the greater part 
of them, one by one, and in proportion as they detached 
themselves from the general confederacy The parliament 
of Great Britain insists upon taxing the colomes , and they 
refuse to be taxed by a parliament in which they are not 
represented If to each colony, which should detach itself 
fiom the general confederacy, Gieat Britain should allow 
such a number of xepresentatives as suited the proportion 
of what it contributed to the public revenue of the empire, 
m consequence of its being subjected to the same taxes, 
and m compensation admitted to the same freedom of 
trade with its fellow-subjects at home, the number of its 
representatives to be augmented as the pioportion of its 
contribution might afterwards augment ; a new method of 
acqumng importance, a new and more dazzling object of 
ambition would be piesented to tbe leading men of each 
, colony Instead of piddling for the little prizes winch are 
to be found in what may be called the paltiy raffle of 
colony faction , they might then hope, fiom the jiresump- 
*tiou which men natuially ha,ie in then own ability and 
good fortuue, to draw some- of the gieat prizes ulncli 
sometimes come fiom the wheel'of the gieat state lottery 
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of British politics. Unless tins or some other method is 
fallen upon, and there seems to he none more obvious than 
this, of preserving the importance and of gratifying the 
ambition of the leading men of America, it is not very 
probable that they ■will evei voluntarily submit to us , and 
we ought to consider that the blood which must be shed in 
forcmg them to do so, is, every drop of it, the blood either 
of those who are, or of those whom we wish to have for our 
fellow-citizens They are very weak who flatter themselves 
that, m the state to which things have come, our colonics 
will be easily conquered by force alone The persons who 
now govern the resolutions of what they call their conti- 
nental congress, feclm themselves at tins moment a degice 
of importance which, peihaps, the gieatest subjects m 
Em ope scaice feel From shop-keepeis, tradesmen, and 
attormes, they are become statesmen and legislators, and 
aie employed m contriving a new form of government for 
an extensive empire, which, they flatter the nsclves, will 
become, and which, indeed, seems veiy likely to become, 
one of the greatest and most formidable that ever was m 
the world Five hundred different people, peiliaps, who m 
different ways act immediately under tho continental con- 
gress, and hie hundred thousand, perhaps, who act under 
those five hunched, all fool in tho same mannei a propor- 
tionable nso in their own importance Almost ever} 
individual of the governing party m America, fills, at pre- 
sent, m liiB own fancy, a station superior, not only to w hat 
he had ever filled before, but to what he had ever expected 
to fill, and unless somo now object of ambition is presented 
either to lnm or to his leaders, if he has the ordinary spirit 
of a man, lie will die m defence of that station 
It is a remark of the president Hcnaut, that we now 
read with pleasure the account of many little transactions 
of the Iiiguc, which when they happened were not perhaps 
considered as very important pieces of nows But ever) 
man then, says he, fancied himself of some importance, 
and the innumerable memoirs which have come down to us 
from those times were, the greater part of them, written by 
people who took pleasure m recording and magnifying 
events in which, they flattered themselves, they had been 
considerable actors How obstinately the city of Paris 
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upon tliai occasion defended itself, what a dieadful famine 
it supported latlier tlmn submit to the best and afterwards 
to the most beloved of all the Piench longs, is well known. 
The greater part of the citizens, 01 those who governed the 
greater part of them, fought in defence of their own im- 
portance, which they foresaw was to be at an end when- 
ever the ancient government should be re-established Our 
colonies, unless they can be induced to consent to a union, 
are very likely to defend themselves against the best of all 
mother countries, as obstinately as the city of Pans did 
against one of the best of kings 

The idea of representation was unknown m ancient 
times When the people of one state were admitted to the 
nght of citizenship in another, they had no other means of 
exercising that right but by coming in a body to vote and 
deliberate with the people of that other state The admis- 
sion of the greater part of the inhabitants of Italy to the 
privileges of Eoman citizens, completely ruined the Eoman 
republic It was no longer possible to distinguish between 
who was and who was not a Boman citizen No tribe 
could know its own members A rabble of any kind could 
be introduced into the assemblies of the people, could drive 
out the leal citizens, and decide upon the affairs of the re- 
public as if they themselves had been such But though 
America were to send fifty or sixty new representatives to 
parliament, the door-keeper of the house of commons could 
not find any great difficulty in distinguishing between who 
was and who was not a member Though the Eoman con- 
stitution, therefore, was necessarily ruined by the union of 
Borne with the allied states of Italy, there is not the least 
probability that the British constitution would he hurt by 
the union of G-reat Britain with her colonies That consti- 
tution, on the contraiy, would be completed by it, and 
seems to be imperfect without it The assembly which 
deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of every part 
of the empire, in order to be properly informed, ought 
certainly to have representatives from every part of it 
That this urn on, however, could be easily effectuated, or < 
that difficulties and great difficulties might uot occur in 
the execution, I do not pretend I have yet heard of nc — 
however, which appear insurmountable The prmci] 
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peihaps, ariho not from the nature of thmgB, but from the 
prejudices and opinions of the peoplo both on this and on 
tho other side of tlio Atlantic 
We, on tins side the water, are afraid lest the multi- 
tude of American representatives should overturn tho 
balance of tho constitution, and increase ’too much cither 
the influence of tho crown on tho one hand, or the foico of 
the democracy on tho other But if tho number of Ameri- 
can representatives were to bo m proportion to the produce 
of Amoncan taxation, tho number of people to be managed 
would increase exactly in proportion to the means of 
managing them , nnd tlio means of managing to tho 
number of people to bo managed The monarchical and 
deinocrntical parts of the constitution would, after the 
muon, stand exactly m tho same degree of relntn e foico 
with regard to one another as they had dono before 
The peoplo on the otlici side of tho water arc afraid lest 
their distance fiom the seat of go\ eminent might expose 
them to many oppressions But their lepicsentnlivcs in 
parliament, of winch tho number ought fiomthc fiistto be 
considerable, would ensily be able to protect them from all 
oppicssion. Tlio distance could not much weaken the 
dependency of tlio representative upon the constituent, and 
the former would still feel that he owed Ins seat in parlia- 
ment, and all the consequence which he denvefl from it, to 
the good-will of the lattei It would be tho mteiest of the 
formei, theiefore, to cultivate that goodwill by complain- 
ing, with all the authority of a member of the Iegislatuic, 
of every outrage which any civil or military officei might 
be guilty of m those remoto paits of tho empue The 
distance of Amenc% from the seat of government, besides, 
tho natives of that country might flattci thomselves, with 
some appearance of leason too, would not be of voiy long 
continuance Such lias hitherto been the rapid piogiess of 
that countiy in wealth, population, and improvement, that 
m the com so of bltlo moje than a century, peihups, the 
pioduce of American might exceed that of Butish taxation 
The scat of the empire would then naturally lomoie itself 
totlmtpaitof the- empire which contubuted most to tho 
general defence and suppoit of the whole 

The discovery of America and that of a passage to the 
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East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, are tbe two 
greatest and most important events lecordedm tbe history 
of mankind Then consequences have already been very 
great but, m the short period of between two and three 
centimes which has elapsed since these discoveries weie 
made, it is impossible that the whole extent of then 
consequences can have been seen What benefits, or what 
misfortunes to mankind may hereafter lesult from those 
gieat events, no human wisdom can foresee By uniting, 
in some measure, the most distant parts of the world, by 
enabhng them to relieve one another’s wants, to mciease 
one another’s enjoyments, and to encourage one another’s 
industry, their general tendency would seem to be bene- 
ficial To the natives, however, both of the East and 
West Indies, all the commercial benefits which can have 
resulted from those events have been s unk and lost in the 
dreadful misfortunes which they have occasioned These 
misfortunes, however, seem to have arisen rather from 
accident than from anything m the nature of those events 
themselves At the particular time when these discoveries 
were made, the superiority of force happened to be so 
great on the side of the Europeans that they were enabled 
to commit with impunity every sort of injustice in those 
remote countries Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of those 
countries may grow stronger, or those of Europe may grow 
weaker, and the inhabitants of all the different quarters of 
the world may arrive at that equality of courage and force 
which, by inspmng mutual fear, can alone overawe the 
injustice of independent nations into some sort of respect 
foi the rights of one another. But nothmg seems more 
likely to establish this equality of foice than that mutual 
communication of knowledge and of all sorts of improve- 
ments which an extensive commeice from all countries to 
all countries naturally, or rather necessarily, carries along 

with it 

In the mean time one of the principal effects of those 
discoveries has been to raise the mercantile system to a 
degiee of splendour and glory which it could never other- 
wise have attained to It is the object of that sy stem to 
enrich a gieat nation rather by trade and manufactures 
than by the improvement and cultn ation of land, rather 
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by the industry o£ tlio towns than by that of tho country 
But in consequences of thoso discovencs, the commeicial 
towns of Europe, instead of being the manufacturers and 
carriers for but a iory small part of tho world (that part of 
Europe which is washed by tho Atlantic ocean, and the 
countries which ho round tho Baltic and Mediterranean 
seas), have now become the manufacturers for the nume- 
rous and thriving cultivators of America, and tho cameis, 
and in somo respects tho manufacturers too, foi almost all 
tho different nations of Asm, Africa, and America Two 
new worlds have been opened to their industry, each of 
them much greater and more extensive than the old one, 
and tho mailiot of ono of thorn giowmg Btill greater and 
greater every day 

The countiies which possess the colonies of America, and 
which trade directly to the East Indies, enjoy, indeed, the 
whole shew and splendoui of this great commerce Other 
countries, liowovor, notwithstanding all the invidious re- 
straints by which it is meant to exclude them, frequently 
enjoy a gieater share of the real benefit of it Tho 
colonies of Spam and Portugal, for example, give more 
real encomagement to the industry of other countries than 
to that of Spam and Portugal In the single oiticle of 
linen alone the consumption of those colonies amounts, it 
is said, but I do not pieteud to warrant the quantity, 
to more than tlnee millions sterling a yeai But this 
great consumption is almost entirety supplied by Prance, 
Plunders, Holland, and Germany Spam and Portugal 
furnish hut a small part of it The capital which supplies 
the colonies with this gieat quantity of linen is annually 
distubuted among, and furnishes a levenueto the inhabi- 
tants of those other countiies The profits of it only aro 
spent m Spam and Portugal, wheie they help to support 
the sumptuous profusion of the merchants of Cadiz and 
Lisbon 1 

Even tho regulations by which each nation endeavours 
to seeuie to itself the exclusive trade of its own colonies, ^ 
are frequently more hurtful to the countries in favour of 
winch they aie estabbshed tbau to those against which 
they aie established The unjust oppiession of the in- 
dustry of otlun countiies falls back, if I may say so, upon 
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tlie heads of -the oppiessors, and mushes their industry 
more than it does that of those other countries By those 
regulations, for example, the meichant of Hamburgh must 
send the linen ■which, he destines for the American market 
to London, and he must bring back from thence the 
tobacco 'which he destines for the German market; because 
ho can neither send the one directly to America, nor bring 
back the other directly from thence By this restraint he 
is probably obliged to sell the one somewhat cheapei, and 
to buy the other sbmewhat dearei than he otherwise might 
have done , and his profits are piobably somewhat abudged 
by means of it In this tiade, however, between Ham- 
burgh and London, he certainly leceives the letums of his 
capital much more quickly than he could possibly have 
done in the direct trade to America, even though we should 
suppose, what is by no means the case, that the payments 
of America were as punctual as those of London. In the 
trade, therefore, to which those regulations confine the 
merchant of Hambuigh, his capital can keep m constant 
employment a much greater quantity of German industry 
Ilian it possibly could have done in the trade from which 
ho is excluded Though the one employment, therefore, 
may to him perhaps be less profitable than the other, it 
cannot bo loss advantageous to Ins country It is quite 
otherwise v\ llli tho employment into winch the monopoly 
nat u rally attract s, if I may say so, the capital of the London 
merchant That employment may, perhaps, he more profit- 
able to him than the greater part of other employments, 
but, on account of the slowness of tho returns, it cannot 
be more advantageous to his country. 

After all the unjust attempts, therefore, of every country 
ui Iluropo to engross to itself the whole advantage of the 
trade of its own colonies, no country has yet been able to 
engross to itself any thing but the expenco of supporting 
«u time of poice and of defending in time of war the 
oppro^nc authority wluih it assumes over them. The 
eu\ onmncies remit ,m» from the possession of its colonies, 
every country livs engrossed to itself completely. Tho 
advMit-tjp* jvmlLnc: from their trade it has been obliged 
to *h ire with many other countries 

At Srfi sight* no don*'*, the moropolv of the great com- 
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merce of America, naturally seems to be’ an acquisition of 
the highest value To the undiscermng eye of giddy 
ambition, it naturally presents itself amidst the confused 
scramble of politics and war, as a very dazzling object to 
fight for The dazzling splendour of the object, howcvei, 
the immense gieatness of the commerce, is the very quality 
which renders the monopoly of it hurtful, 01 which makes 
one employment, m its own nature necessarily less advan- 
tageous to the country than the greater part of other 
employments, absorb a much greater proportion of the 
capital of the country than what would otherwise have 
gone to it 

The mercantile stock of every country, it has been shown 
in the second book, natuially seeks, if one may say so, the 
employment most advantageous to that country If it is 
employed in the carrying tiade, the country to which it 
belongs becomes the emporium of the goods of all tho 
countries whose trade that stock carries on But the owner 
of that stock necessarily wishes to dispose of ns great a 

E art of those goods as ho can at home Ho thereby saves 
lmself tho tioublo, usk, and expcnco, of exportation, and 
he will upon that account bo glad to sell them at home, 
not only for a much smaller price, but with somewhat a 
smaller profit than he might expect to mako by Bonding 
them abroad He naturally, therefore, endeav ours as much 
as he can to turn his carrying trade into a foreign trade of 
» consumption If his stock agam is employed m a foreign 
trade of consumption, ho will, for tho same reason, bo glad 
to dispose of at homo as great a part as he can of tho 
home goods, which ho collects m order to export to some 
foreign market, and he will thus endem our, as muili as he 
can, to turn Ins foreign trade or consumption into a homo 
trade The mercantile stock of every country naturally 
courts m this manner tho near, and shuns tho distant em- 
ployment, naturally courts tho employment m which tho 
returns are frequent, and shuns that m which they aro 
distant and slow, naturally courts the employment it 
which it can maintain tho greatest quantity of productive 
labour m tho country to winch it belongs, or in which ith 
owner resides, and shuns that in which it can maintain 
there the smallest quantity It naturally courts tho cm* 
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ployment which, in ordinary cases is most advantageous, 
and shuns that which m ordinary cases is least advantageous 
to that country 

But if m any of those distant employments, which m 
ordinary cases are less advantageous to the country, the 
profit should happen to rise somewhat higher than what is 
sufficient to balance the natural preference which is given 
to nearer employments, this superiority of profit will draw 
stock from those nearer employments, till the profits of all 
return to their proper level This superiority of profit, 
however, is a proof that m the actual circumstances of the 
society, those distant employments are somewhat under- 
stocked in proportion to other employments, and that the 
stock of the society lS not distributed in the properest 
manner among all the different employments earned on m 
it It is a proof that something is either bought cheaper 
01 sold dealer than it ought to be, and that some particular 
class of citizens is more or less oppressed either by paying 
more or by gettmg less than what is suitable to that 
equality, which ought to take place, and which natuially 
docB take place among all the different classes of them 
Though the same capital never will maintain the same 
quantity of productive labour in a distant as in a near em- 
ployment, yet a distant employment may be as necessary 
tor the welfare of the society as a near one ; the goods 
uluch the distant employment deals in being necessary, 
perhaps, for carrying on many of the nearer employments 
But if the profits of those who deal m such goods are 
above their proper level, those goods will be sold dearer 
than they ought to be, or somewhat above their natural 
aud all those engaged in the nearer employments 
0° more or less oppressed by this high pnee Their 
interest, therefore, in this case requires that some stock 
should be withdrawn from those nearer employments, and 
turned towaids that distant one, m order to reduce its 
profits to tlieir proper level, and the price of the goods 
" hlc « it deals in to their natural price In this extraordi- 
ra<!6, the public interest requires that some stock 
should bo withdrawn from those employments which m 
ordmarv ca*es are more advantageous, and turned towards 
0110 "hich ui ordinary cu=cs is less advantageous to tho 
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public * and in this cxlrnordinniy case, the natural inte- 
rests and inclinations of men coincide as exactly with 
the public interest as in all other ordmaty casos, and lead 
them to withdraw stock from the near, and to turn it 
towards the distant employment. 

It ib thus that the private interests and passions of indi- 
viduals naturally dispose them to turn their stock towards 
tho employments which m ordinary cases are most advan- 
tageous to tho society But if from this natural preference 
they should turn too much of it towards those employ- 
meuts, the fall of profit in them and tho use of it m all 
others immediately dispose them to alter this faulty dis- 
tribution Without any intervention of law, therefore, the 
private interests and passions of men naturally lead them 
to divide and distribute the stock of every society, among 
all tho different employments earned on in it, as nearly as 
possible in the proportion which is most agreeable to the 
interest of the whole society 

All the different regulations of the mercantile system 
necessarily deiango more or less this natural and most ad- 
vantageous distribution of stock But those which concern 
the trade to America and the Bast Indies derange it per- 
haps more than auy other, because the trade to those two 
great continents absorbs a greater quantity of stock than 
auy two other branches of trade The regulations, however, 
by which this dcrangoment is effected m those two different 
branches of trade are not altogether the same Monopoly 
is the great engine of both, but it is t£ diffeient sort of 
monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or another, indeed, seems 
to he the sole engine of the mercantile system 
In the trade to America every nation endeavours to en- 
gross as much as possible the whole market of its own 
colonies, by fairly excluding all other nations from any 
direct trade to them During the greater part of the six- 
teenth century, the Portugueze endeavoured to manage 
the trade to the East Indies in the same manner, by claim- 
ing the sole light of sailing in the Indian seas, on account 
of the merit of having first found out the road to them 
The Dutch still continue to exclude all other European 
nations from any direct trade to their spice islands 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently established against 
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all other European nations, who are thereby not only ex- 
cluded fiom a trade to which it might be convenient for 
them to turn some part of their stock, but are obliged to 
buy the goods which that trade deals in somewhat dearer, 
than if they could import them themselves directly from 
the countries which produce them 
But since the fall of the power of Portugal, no European 
nation has cl aim ed the exclusive right of sailing m the 
Indian seas, of which the principal ports are now open to 
the ships of all European nations Except in Portugal, 
however, and within these few years m Prance, the trade 
to the East Indies has m every European country been 
subjected to an exclusive company Monopolies of this 
kind are properly established against the very nation which 
erects them- The greater part of that nation are thereby 
not only excluded from a trade to which it might be con- 
venient for them to turn some part of then* stock, but are 
obliged to buy the goods which that trade deals m, some- 
what dearer than if it was open and free to all their 
countrymen. Since the establishment of the English East 
India company, for example, the other inhabitants of Eng- 
land, over and above being excluded from the trade, must 
have paid m the price of the East India goods which they 
have consumed, not only for aE the extraordinary profits 
which the company may have made upon those goods in 
consequence of then* monopoly, but for all the extraordinary 
waste which the fraud and abuse, inseparable from the 
management of the affairs of so gieat a company, must 
necessarily have occasioned The absurdity of this second 
kind of monopoly, theiefore, is much more manifest than 
that of the fiist 

Both these lands of monopolies derange more or less the 
natural distribution of the stock of the society but the} 
do not always derange it m the same way 

Monopohes of the first land always attract to the par- 
ticular tiade in which they are established, a greater pro- 
portion of the stock of the society than what would go to 
that trade of its own accord 

Monopolies of the second land may sometimes attract 
stock towaids the particular trade m which tlio} aie estab- 
lished, and sometimes repel it from that trade accoi ding 

II x. 
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to diffei out circums lances In poor eounti les they naturally 
attract towards tliat trade more stock than would otherwise 
go to it. In rich countries they naturally repel from it a 
good deal of stock which would otherwise go to it 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, for ex- 
ample, would probably have never sent a single ship to the 
East Indies, had not the trade been subjected to an exclu- 
sive company The establishment of such a company 
necessarily encourages adventurers Their monopoly se- 
cures them against all competitors in the home market, and 
they have the same chance foi foieign mailccts with tho 
tradeis of other nations Then monopoly shows them the 
certainty of a great piofit upon a considerable quantity of 
goods, and the chanGe of a consideiable profit upon a great 
quantity Without such extiaoiduiaiy encouragement, 
the poor tradeis of such pool countries would piobably 
never have thought of hazaidmg their small capitals in so 
very distant and unceitam nil adventure as tho trade to the 
East Indies must naturally have appeared to them 

Such a uch countiy as Holland, on the contrary, would 
probably, in the case of a fiee trade, send many moie ships 
to the East Indies than it actually does The limited stock 
of the Dutch East India Company probably repels from 
that trade many great meicantile capitals which would 
otherwise go to it The mercantile capital of Holland is so 
great that it is, as it were, continually overflowing, some- 
times into the public funds of foreign countries, sometimes 
into loans to private traders and adienturcis of foieign 
countries, sometimes into the most round-about foreign 
tindes of consumption, and sometimes into the can j mg 
trade All near employments being completely filled up, 
all the capital which can be placed m them with any toler- 
able profit bomg already placed in them, the capital of 
Holland necessarily flows towards the most distaut em- 
ployments The trade to the Hast Indies, if it were alto- 
gether free, would probably absorb the greater part of this 
redundant capital The East Indies offer a market both 
for the manufactures of Europe and for the gold and silver 
ns well us for several other productions of America, greater 
and more extensile than both Europe and Amcnea put 
together 
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Every deiangement of the natural distrihutlon of stock 
is necessarily hurtful to the society in -which it takes place, 
whether it he by repelling from a particular trade the stock 
which would otherwise go to it, or by attracting towards a 
particular trade that which would not otherwise come to 
it If, -without any exclusive company, the trade of Hol- 
land to the East Indies would be greater than it actually is, 
that country must suffer a considerable loss by part of its 
capital being excluded from the employment most con- 
venient for that part And in the same manner, if, with- 
out an exclusive company, the trade of Sweden and Den- 
mark to the East Indies would be less than it actually is, 
or, what perhaps is more probable, would not exist at all, 
those two countries must likewise suffer a considerable loss 
by part of their capital bemg drawn into an employment 
which must be more or less unsuitable to their present cir- 
cumstances Better for them, perhaps, in their present 
circumstances, to buy East India goods of other nations, 
even though they should pay somewhat dearer, than to 
turn so great a part of their small capital to so very 
distant a trade, m which the returns are so very slow, 
in which that capital can maintain so small a quantity 
of productive labour at home, where productive labour is 
so much -wanted, -where so little is done, and -where so much 
is to do . 

Though without an exclusive company, therefore, a par- 
ticular country should not be able to carry on any direct 
trade to the East Indies, it will not from thence follow that 
such a company ought to be estabhshed there, but only 
that such a country ought not in these circumstances to 
trade directly to the East Indies. That such companies are 
not in general necessary for carrying on the East India 
trade, is sufficiently demonstrated by the experience of the 
Portugueze, who enjoyed almost the whole of it for more 
than a century together without any exclusive company. . 

No private merchant, it has been said, could well have 
capital sufficient to maintain factors and agents in the 
different ports of the East Indies, in order to provide goods 
for the ships which he might occasionally send thither , 
and yet, unless lie was able to do this, the difficulty of 
finding a cargo might fiequently make his ships lose the 
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season, for returning, and tlie expence of so long a delay 
would not only oat up the whole profit of the adventure, 
hut frequently occasion a very considerable loss. This 
argument, however, if it proved anything at all, would 
prove that no one great branch of trade could be earned on 
without an exclusive company, which is contrary to the 
experience of all nations There is no great branch of trade 
m which the capital of any one pnvate merchant is suffi- 
cient for carrying on all the subordinate branches which 
must be earned on, in order to carry on the principal one. 
But when a nation as rape for any great branch of trade, 
some merchants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
principal, and some towards the subordinate branches of 
it, and though all the different branches of it are in this 
manner earned on, yet it very sddom happens that they 
aro all earned on by the capital of one pnvate merchant. 
If a nation, therefore, is npe for the East Lidia trade, a 
certain portion of its capital will naturally dmde itself 
among all the different branches of that trade Some of 
its merchants will find it for their interest to reside m the 
East Indies, and to employ their capitals there m providing 
goods for the ships which are to be sent out by other mer- 
chants who reside in Europe, The settlements which 
different European nations have obtained m the East 
Indies, if they were taken from the exclusive companies to 
which they at present belong, and put under the imme- 
diate protection of the sovereign, would render this resi- 
dence both safe and easy, at least to the merchants of the 
particular nations to whom those settlements belong If 
at any particular tame that part of the capital of any 
country which of its own nccord tended and inclined, if I 
may say so, towards the East India trade, was not sufficient 
for carrying on all those different branches of it, it would 
be a proof tliat, at that particular tnno, that countiy was 
not npe for that trade, and that it would do better to 
buy for some tame, even at a higher price, from other 
European nations, the East India goods it had occasion for, 
than to import them itself directly from the East Indies 
What it might lose by the high price of those goods could 
seldom be equal to the loss which it would sustain by the 
distraction of a large portion of its capital from other cm- 
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Thmmb the r«mjw**>n»» po‘ m*h many considerable w}!U- 

Hum!* Wh ttj.tft !h*' coist ef Africa . ttm \ i n , v'”*’ 
Iirlvo tlwv ln\e not 't't e<*tAbln.hed »*» oitiier of those 
countries mV» numerous nml thriving colonics a« those in 
th- j* ImhU nml continent of America Africa, lw\c%cr, ns 

v ,<n P « f »..ra» of the country comprehended midcr the 

t », n< ml mw*» of tint 1> t*d Indies, nre inhabited iy ^ar- 
Mw « .tmn- But tlioso imt.onsnoro by no moans so 
twak mid «*» *be mn-crnbloaml helpless Amon- 

«iu*; nml m proportion to (lie natural fertility of the 
countries winch they inhabited, the) aero bcwlcs much 
more populous The most, barbarous nations either of 
Africa, or of the Ih<4 Indies were shepherds, oven tlio 
Hottentots acre so But tlio natives of every ’ part , of 
America, except Mexico and Pom, wero only hunters, and 
the dilTereiice u> very great between tho number ^of shci - 
herdband that of hunters whom the same extent of equally 
fertile territory can maintain. In Africa the 

Indies, therefore, it was more difficult to displaco the 
natives, and to extend tho European plantabonsovcr ttio 
crcater part of the lands of the original inhabitants, lno 
gemuB of cxcIubivo compatues, besides, is " 
has already been observed, to the growt Tittle 

and has probably been the principal «wje «Mta bttte 

progress which they have made m the ifte 
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America, and are partly inhabited by Port^ ^ 
have been ostabhbhed there for s v S ^ and at 
Dutch settlements at ^derable colonies 

Batavia, are at presen established either in Africa or 

?^^es ^and both these settlements are pecu- 
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Hope was inhabited by a race of poopto almost as barba- 
ious ana qxuto asmcapablo of defending themselves as tho 
natives of America. It is besides tbo half-way house, if 
ono may say so, between Europe and tho East Indies, at 
wlncb almost every European ship makes some stay both 
in going and returning. Tho supplying of those ships with 
orory sort of fresh piovisions, with fruit and sometimes 
with wine, affords alone a vory extensive market for tho 
surplus produco of tho colonists. What tho Capo of Good 
Hopo is betwoon Europe and every pait of tho East Indies, 
Batavia is between the principal countries of tho East 
Indies It lies upon tho most frequented road from In- 
dostan to China and Japan, and ib nearly about mid-way 
upon that road Almost all tho ships too that soil betwoon 
Europe nnd China touch at Batavia ; and it is, over and 
above all tbis, tlie center and principal mart of wliat is 
called tlio country trade of tho East Indies , not only of 
that part of it which is carried on by Europeans, but of 
tliat winch is carried on by the native Indians, andvcsBcls 
navigated by the inhabitants of China and Japan, of Ton- 
quin, Malacca, Cochin-China, nnd the iBlond of Celebes, 
are frequently to he seen in its port Such advantageous 
situations have enabled those two colonics to surmount all 
the obstacles which the oppressive genius of an exclusive 
company may have occasionally opposed to then growth 
They have enabled Batavia to surmount the additional dis- 
advantage of perhaps the most unwholesome climate m tlw 
world 

Tho English and Dutch companies, though they have 
established no considerable colonies, oxcept the two abovo 
mentioned, have both made considerable conquests in the 
East Indies But in tho manner in. winch they both govern 
their new subjects, the natural genniB of an exclusive com- 
pany has shown itself most distinctly In tho spice 
islands the Dutch are said to burn all the spicenes winch 
a fertile season produces beyond what they expect to dis- 
pose of in Europe with such a profit as they think suffi- 
cient In the islands where they have no settlements, 
they give n> premium to these who collect tho young blos- 
soms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg tiees winch 
naturally grow there, but which this savage policy has 
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now, it is said, almost completely extirpated Even in the 
islands where they have settlements they have very much 
reduced, it is said, tlie numbci o£ those tiees If the 
produce e\ en of their own islands was much, greater than 
what suited their market, the natives, they suspect, might 
find means to convey some part of it to othci nations ; ana 
the host way, they imagine, to secure their own monopoly, 
is to take cave that no more shall grow than what they 
themselves carry to market By diffcient arts of ^ oppres- 
sion they have reduced the population of several of the 
Moluccas nearly to the numhci which is sufficient to supply 
with fresh provisions and otliei necessaries of life their own 
insignificant garrisons, and such of their ships as occa- 
sionally come there for a cargo of spices Under the 

government even of the Portuguese, however, those islands 

are said to have keen tolciahly well inhabited The Eng- 
lish company have not yet had time to establish m Bengal 
so perfectly destructive a system The plan of their 

government, howovei, has had exactly the same tendency 

It has not been uncommon, I am well assured, foi th 
chief, that is, the fiist clerk of a factory, to older a peasant 
to plough up a rich field of poppieB, and sow it with nee 
or some other gram The pretence was, to Prevent a 
scarcity of provisions , but the real reason, o gi 
chief an opportunity of selling at a better price a large 
quantity of opium, which he happened then tobaveupon 
hand Upon other occasions the order has been reversed, 
and a nch field of nee or other gram has been ploughed 
up, m order to make room for a plantation of w P°PP«J ’ 
when the chief foresaw that extaaordmary mote 
to be made by opium The servants of the 
upon several occasions attempted to establish m th 
favour the monopoly of some of the most important 

branches, not only of the foreign, but o 

of the country Had they been allowed to go on, m is 

impossible that they should not at some tune or ^ 

articles of they themselves could purchase, 

? n l y + t0 ^rSC could y expect to sell with such a 

—S* *> co ” se ot * 
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century or two, the policy of the English company would 
in this mannei have piobably proved ns completely de- 
structive as that of the Dutch 

* Nothing, however, can be more directly contrniy to tho 
real interest of those companies, considered as the sov croigns 
of the countries which they have conquered, than tins 
destructive plan In almost all countries the revenue of 
the sovereign is drawn from that of tho people Tho 
greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the greater 
the annual produce of then land and labour, the moro 
they can afford to tho sovereign. It is Ins interest, there- 
fore, to increase as much ns possible that annual produce 
But if tins is tlio interest of every sovereign, it is peculiarly 
so of one whose levenue, like that of the sov eroign of 
Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-iont That rent must 
necessarily bo in pioportionto the quantity and value of 
the produce, and both tho one and tho other must depend 
upon the extent of the market. Tho quantify will always 
be suited with moro 01 less exactness to tho consumption 
of those who can afford to pay' for it, and tho price which 
they will pay will always he m proportion to the eagerness 
of then competition It is the intei est of such a sovereign, 
thcrefoio, to open the most extensive maiket for tho pro- 
duce of Ins country, to allow the most perfeot freedom of 
commerce, in order to increase as much as possible tho 
number and tho competition of buyers, and upon this 
account to abolish, not only all monopolies, but all re- 
straints upon tho transportation of tho homo produce from 
one part of the country to another, upon its exportation to 
foreign countries, or upon the importation of goods of any 
kind for which it can ho exchanged Ho is m this manner 
most likely to mcieaso both the quantity andxaluc of that 
• produce, and consequently of his own share of it, or of Ins 
own revenue 

But a company' of merchants are, it seems, me ipabm of 
considering themselves as sovereigns, even after they have 
become such Trade, or buying in order to sell again, 
they still considoi as tlieu principal business, and by a 
strange absurdity , regard the character of the c ovcreigii, a* 
but an appendix to that of the merchant, as soiurthitg 
vvbicb ought to be made subservient to it, or by means of 
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«ludi llioy «.) bo enabled to buy cheaper in India, and 
thereby to soil rr.tb a better mofit m Bnrope. Th^ 
endeavour foi tliis purpose to beep *_ eB 

possible all competitors from the ma f c ® rP ongequen tly to 
which are subject to tbeir government, , ^ « .a 

reduce, at leant, some part oE ^e surplus produ^ol to 
countries to what is barely sufficient f PE ^ -Europe 
own demand, or to wbat tbey can expec Tbeir 

with such/profit us they may think rea^naWe^^eir 

mercantile babits draw them in tbis 11111 ’ ^ or di- 

sanly, though perhaps insensibly, to pr P mono . 
nary occasions tbe little and transitoiy p sovereign, 

pobst to tbe great and the countnes 

and would gradually lead them, to , n_. eat the 

subject to their government “ ei ^. a3 T , , company 

considered as sovereigns, that the , ° ij there 

are earned to their Indian dominions ^^^gch are 
as cheap as possible , and that the Indian goods wrnen: ^ 

brought from tfience should brrng t ere a g reverse 
should he sold there as dear as possible Brtfte 

of this is their interest as merchan countrv which 

mterest is exactly the same mteiest is directly 

they govern As merchants, their mteiest is on: j 

opposite to that interest + AVPT1 as to what 

Sut d the genius o£ such s ta STer essen- 
concerns its direction m B^ r 0 P e ’ th t 0 f jts admims- 

necessanly composed of a council no 

sion no doubt extremely respectable but no 

country in the world cames along gu tin** 

authonty which naturally over-awes E® P ’ a 

out force commands their idling military force 

council can command obedience only J government is 
with which they axe accompanied, and them g 

therefore necessanly 

business, however, is that goods consigned to 

then msate »• for the E^opean 
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as cheap as possible, and consequently to exclude as much 
as possible all rivals from the particular markot where 
they keep their shop The gemus of the administration, 
therefore, so far as concerns the tiade of the company, is 
the same as that of the direction It tends to make 
government subservient to the interest of monopoly, and 
consequently to stunt the natural growth of some parts at 
least of the surplus produce of the country to what is 
barely sufficient for answering the demand of the, company 
All the members of the administration, besides, trado 
more or less upon their own account, and it is m ram to 
prohibit them from doing so Nothing can be more com- 
pletely foolish than to expect that the clerks of a great 
counting-house at ten thousand miles distance, and conse- 
quently almost qxute out of sight, should, upon a simple 
order from tlieir masters, give up at once doing any sort 
of business upon their own account, abandon for c\ or all 
hopes of making a fortune, 1 of which they have tho means 
in their hands, and content themselves with tho modcralo 
salaries which those masters allow thorn, and which, 
moderate as they are, can seldom be augmented, being 
commonly as large as tho real profits of the company trado 
can afford In such circumstances, to prohibit the sen ants 
of the company fiom trading upon their own account, can 
have scarce any other effect than to onablo the sn{>enor 
servants, under pretence of executing their masters' order, 
to oppress such of tho inferior ones as haic had the mis- 
fortune to fall under their displeisure Tho sonants 
naturally endeavour to establish the same monopolj in 
favour of tlieir own private trade as of tho public trado of 
the company If the} arc suffered to act us they could 
wish, they will establish this monopoly openly anti direct h, 
by fairly prohibiting all other people from trading in tho 
articles in which they chuso to deal , and this perhaps, is 
the best and least oppressno way of establishing it But 
if by an order from Europe they arc prohibited from doing 
this, they will, notwithstanding, cndexiour to establish a 
monopoly of the same kind, secretly and indirectly, in a 
way that is much more destructive to the country , They 
will employ the whole authority of gow*nun»*nt. and pT- 
■vert the administration of justice, m or>b r to h'irt«s and 
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1 quenfcly weak, liavo upon most occasion “been well-meaning. 
Moio mtcUigonco and perhaps less good-meaning has some- 
times appeared m tliose estabhslicd by the servants in 
India It is a very singular government in winch every 
mombor of the administration wishes to get out of the 
country, and consequently to have done with the govern- 
ment, as soon as ho can, and to whose interest, the day 
after he has loft it and carried his whole fortuno with him, 
it is perfectly indifferent though the whole country was 
swallowed up* by an earthquake 
I mean not, liowevor, by anything which I have here 
said, to throw any odious imputation upon the gonoral 
character of the servants of the Bast India company, and 
much less upon that of any particulai persons It is the 
system of government, the situation in which they are 
placed, that I mean to censure , not the character of thoso 
who have acted in it. They acted as their situation 
naturally directed, and they who have clamoured the 
loudest against them would, probably, not have acted 
better themselves In war ana negociation, the councils 
of Madras and Calcutta have upon sovoial occasions con- 
ducted themselves with a resolution and decisive wisdom 
which would have done honour to the senate of Borne in 
the beBt days of that republic The members of those 
councils, however, had been bred to professions veiy diffe- 
rent from war and politics But their situation alone, 
without education, expenence, or even example, seems to 
have formed in them all at once the great qualities which 
it required, and to have inspired them both with abilities 
and virtues which they themselves could not well know 
that they possessed, if upon some occasions, therefore, it 
has anima ted them to actions of magnanimity which could 
not well have been expected fiom them, we should not 
wonder if upon others it has prompted them to exploits of 
somewhat a different nature 
Such exclusive companies, therefore, are nuisances in 
every respect , always more or less inconvenient to tho 
countries in which they ore established, and destructive to 
those which have the misfortune to ffdl under their 
government, 
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THOUGH the encouragement of exportation, and the 
discouragement of importation, are the two great 
engines by -which the mercantile system proposes to enrich 
every country, yet with regard to some particular commo- 
dities, it seems to follow an opposite plan to discouiage 
exportation and to encourage importation Its ultimate 
object, however, it pretends, ib always the same, to enrich 
tne country by an advantageous balance of trade It dis- 
courages the exportation of the materials of manufacture, 
and of the instruments of trade, in order to give our own 
workmen an advantage, and to enable them to undersell 
T® se °^ ier nations in all foreign markets and by re- 
straining, rn this manner, the exportation of a few commo- 
dities, of no great pnce, it proposes to occasion a much 
greater and more valuable exportation of others It en- 
courages the importation of the materials of manufacture, 
in order that oui own people maybe enabled to work them 
up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a gi eater and more 
valuable importation of the manufactured commodities. I 
do not observe, at least m our Statute Book, any en- 
couragement given to the importation of the instruments 
of trade. ‘Whenmanufactureis have advanced to a certain 
pitch of greatness, the fabrication of the instruments of 
trade becomes itself the object of a gieat number of very 
impoi tant manufactures To give any particular encourage- 
inent to the importation of such instruments, would rnter- 
too much with the interest of those manufactures 
ouch importation, therefore, instead of being encouraged, 
uas frequentty been prohibited Thus the importation of 
wool cards, except from Irelnnd, or when brought in as 
wreck or prize goods, was prohibited by the 3rd of 
■Edward IY t which prohibition was renewed by the 39th 
°f Elizabeth, and has been continued and rendered per- 
petual by subsequent laws 

The importation of the matenals of manufacture has 
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sometimes beau encouraged by an exemption from tho 
duties to winch other goods are subject, and sometimes by 
bounties. 

The importation of slieep’B wool from several different 
countries, of cottonwool from all countries, of undressed 
flax, of the greater part of dying drugs, of the greater part 
of undressed hides from Ireland or the British colonies, of 
seal skins from the British Greenland fishery, of pig and 
bar iron from the British colonies, as well as of several 
other materials of manufacture, has been encouraged by 
an exemption from all duties, if piopeily entered at the 
custom-house The private interest of our merchants and 
manufacturers may, perhaps, have extorted from the legis- 
lature these exemptions, as well as the greater part of our 
other commercial regulations They are, however, per- 
fectly just and reasonable, and if, consistently with the 
necessities of the state, they could he extended to all the 
other materials of manufacture, the'puhlic would certainly 
be a gamer. 

Tbe avidity of our great manufacturers, however, has m 
some cases extended these exemptions a good deal beyond 
wbat can justly be considered as the rude materials of 
their work By the 24 Geo H chap 46, a small duty of 
only one penny tlxe pound was imposed upon tho impor- 
tation of foreign brown Imen yarn, instead of much higher 
duties to which it had been subjected before, viz , of six- 
pence the pound upon sail yarn, of one sbilhng tbe pound 
upon all French and Dutch yam, and of two pounds thir- 
teen shillings and four pence upon the hundredweight of 
all spruce or Muscovm yarn But our manufacturers woio 
not long satisfied with this reduction By the 29th of tho 
some king, chap 16 the same law which gave a bounty 
upon the exportation of British and Insh linen of which 
the price did not exceed eighteen pence the yard, even this 
small duty upon the importation of brown linen yarn was 
taken away. In the different operations, however, which 
are necessary for the preparation of linen yam, a good 
deal more industry is employed, than m the subsequent 
operation of preparing linen doth from hnen yam To 
say nothing of the industry of the flax-growers and flax- 
dressers, tin op or four spinners, at least, arc necessary, in 
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older to keep one weaver in constant employment. ; and 
more than four-fifths of the whole quantity of labour, 
necessary for the preparation of linen cloth, is employed 
in that of linen yam , hut our spinners are poor people, 
women commonly, scattered about in all different parts of 
the country, without support or protection. It is not by 
the sale of their work, but by that of the complete work 
of the weavers, that our great mastei manufacturers make 
their profits As it is their interest to sell the complete 
mannfactuie as dear, so is it to buy the materials as cheap 
as possible By extorting from the legislature bounties 
upon the exportation of tbeir own lmen, high duties upon 
e importation of all foreign linen, and a total prohibition 
ot the home consumption of some soits of French linen, 
ey endeavour to sell their own goods as dear as possible. 
.J encouraging the importation of foreign lmen yarn, and 
mo/iv brui S ln g it into competition with that which is 
cle by our own people, they endeavour to buy the work 

mtent £T Bp T erB aa ctea P as P 08slble They are as 
the eamiT^^A 0 ^ 711 the wa S es of their own weavers, as 
for poor s Pmners, and ^ is by no means 

to riJ Ztf that the y endea ^ either 

the rude IT i° f % C0 “P lete work * or to lower that of 
tor the ben^fiftf 8 +1 , Tt 1B n tlie ? d 1 UBtr y wln cli is earned on 
cipally encouvacrprl ndl and the powerful, that is pnn- 
m earned !,? g i h l 0w i mercan tile system That which 

is too often ItW ® b *f e ?\ of the Pooik and the indigent, 
Boa S i f neglected, or oppressed 

exemption from^f^ 011 exportation of hnen, and the 
ivluch weir^^ u P. on tbe importation of foreign yam, 

by two different nroloiwnt 0r ^ teen y ears > but contmued 
session of ^ T*\ e ?? ire mt b the end of the 

^thofjJe^e w lcllslla11 immediately follow the 

mirtemk SSJ g T a - to the importation of the 
confined to snob actu ^ e by bounties, has been pnncipally 
plantateoS “ "“Portei tom our^Amencai 
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■wore comprehended timber fit for masts, yards, and bow- 
sprits , hemp ; tar, pitch, and turpentine Tho bounty, 
however, of one pound the ton upon masting-timber, and 
that of six pounds tho (oil upon hemp, wore extended to 
such as should bo imported mto England from Scotland. 
Both these bounties continued without any variation, at 
the same rate, till they wcic severally allowed to expire; 
that upon hemp on the 1st of January 1741, and that 
upon masting-timber at the end of the session of parliament 
immediately following the 24th June 1781 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, pitch, and 
turpentine underwent, during their continuance, several 
alterations Originally that uppn tar was four pounds the 
ton , that upon pitch tho same , and that upou turpentine, 
three pounds the ton The bounty of four pounds the ton 
upon tar was afterwards confined to such as had been 
prepared in a particular manner, that upon other good, 
clean, and mei cliantable tar was reduced to two pounds 
four shillings the ton The bounty upon pitch was like- 
wise reduced to one pound, and that upon turpentine to 
one pound ten shillings the ton 

Tho second bounty upon the importation of any of the 
materials of manufacture, according to the order of time, 
was that granted by the 21 Geo II. chap 80 upon the 
importation of indigo fiom tho British plantations When 
tho plantation indigo was w'ortli tlnec-fouifclis of the pnee 
of tho best French indigo, it was by this act entitled to a 
bounty of sixpence tho pound Tins bounty, which, like 
most others, was granted only for a limited time, was con- 
tinued by several prolongations, but was reduced to four 
pence the pound It was allowed to expire with tho end 
of tho session of parliament which followed the 25tli 
March 1781 

The third bounty' of this kind was that gi anted (much 
about the time that we were beginning sometimes to court 
and sometimes to quanel with our American colonics) by 
the 4 Geo HI chap 26 upon the importation of hemp, 
or undressed flax, from the British plantations This 
bounty was granted for twenty-one years, from the 24tli 
Juno 1764, to the 24th June 1785 For the first seven 
yeaiB it was to be at the rate of eight pounds the ton, for 
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the second at six pounds, and for the third at four pounds. 
It was not extended to Scotland, of which the climate 
(although hemp is sometimes raised there, in small quan- 
tities and of an inferior quality) is not very fit for that 
produce Such a bounty upon the importation of Scotch 
Sax into England would have been too great a discourage- 
ment to the native produce of the southern part of the 
united kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that granted by 
the 5 Geo m chap 45 upon the importation of wood 
from America It was granted for nine years, from the 
1st January 1766, to the 1st January 1775 During the 
first three years, it was to be for every hundred and twenty 
good deals, at the rate of one pound , and for every load 
containing fifty cubic feet of other squared timber, at the 
rate of twelve shillings Eor the second three years, it 
was for deals, to be at the rate of fifteen shillings, and for 
other squared timber, at the rate of eight shillings ; and 
for the third three years, it was for deals, to be at the 
rate of ten shillings, and for other squared timber, at the 
rate of five shillings 

The fifth bounty of this kind, was that gianted by the 
9 Geo HI chap 38 upon the importation of raw silk 
from the British plantations It was granted for twenty- 
one years, from the 1st January 1770, to the 1st January 
1791 Eor the first seven years it was to be at the rate 
of twenty-five pounds for every hundred pounds value, 
for the second, at twenty pounds , and for the third, at 
fifteen pounds The management of the silk-worm, and 
the preparation of silk, lequues so much hand labour, 
and labour is so very dear m America, that even this great 
bounty, I have been informed, was not likely to produce 
any considerable effect 

The sixth bounty of this kind, was that granted by 11 
Geo HI chap 50 for the importation of pipe, hogshead, 
and barrel staves and heading from the British planta- 
tions It was granted for nine years, from 1st January 
1772, to the 1st January 1781 Eor the first three years, 
it was for a certain quantity of each, to be at the rate of 
six pounds , for the second three years, at four pounds , 
and for the third three years, at two pounds 

II w 
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Tlie seventh and hist bounty of this hmd, was that 
gianted by tho 19 Geo HI chap 37 upon tlio impu- 
tation of hemp fiom. Ii eland It "was granted m tho same' 
manner as that for tho importation of hemp and undressed 
flax fiom Aincuca, foi tivonty-one yeais, fiom the 24tli 
June 1779, to tho 24tli Juno 1800 Tins term is divided, 
likewise, into three peiiods of seven years each; and in 
each of those peiiods, the rate of tho Iiisli bounty is the 
same with that of tho American It does not, however, 
like the American bounty, extend to tho impoitation of 
tmdiessed flax It would have been too great a discou- 
ragement to the cultivation of that plant m Gieat Britain 
When this last bounty was granted, tho Butisli and Irish 
legislatures weie not m much better humour with ono 
another, than the British and American had been bofoio 
But this boon to Iieland, it is to bo hoped, has boon 
granted under more foitunate auspices, than all those to 
America 

The same commodities upon winch we thus gavo boun- 
ties, when imported fiom America, weie subjected to con- 
siderable duties when impoited fiom any other country 
The inteiest of our Ameucan colonies was regarded as the 
same with that of the mother countiy Then wealth was 
considoied as our wealth. Wliatevei money was sent out 
to them, it was said, came all back to us by the balance of 
trade, and we could never become a fai thing the pooler, by 
any expence winch we could lay out upon them They 
were our own m oveiy lespcct, and it was an oxpencc laid 
out upon the improvement of om own property, and for 
the piofilablo employ ment of our own people It is unne- 
cessary, I apprehend, at piesont to say anything furtlici, 
in older to expose tho folly of a system, which fatal expe- 
rience has now sufliciently exjioscd Had our Ameucan 
colonics really been a part of Great Britain, those bounties 
might have been considered ns bounties upon production, 
and would still have been liablo to all the objections to 
which such bounties aic liable, but to no other 

Tho exportation of the materials of manufacture is some 
times discouraged by absolute piolnbitions, and sometimes 
by high duties 

Our woollen in inut.u luicis hive boon more successful 
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iluu an} olhei class of workmen, m j^ei'shading tlie legis- 
lature that tlie prosperity of the nation depended tipon the 
success and extension of their particular business They 
liaTe not only obtained a monopoly agamst the. consumers 
by an absolute prohibition of importing woollen cloths from 
any foreign country ; but they have likewise obtained an- 
other monopoly against the sheep farmers and growers of 
wool, by a similar prohibition of tlie exportation of live 
sheep and wool. The seventy of many of the laws which 
have been enacted for the secunty of the revenue is very 
justly complained of, as imposing heavy penalties upon 
actions which, antecedent to the statutes that declared 
them to be enmes, had always been undei stood to be inno- 
cent But the cruellest of our revenue laws, I will venture 
to affirm, are mild and gentle, in comparison of some of 
those which the clamour of our merchants and manufac- 
turers has extorted from the legislature, for the support of 
their own absurd and oppressive monopolies lake the 
laws of Draco, these laws may be said to be all written in 
blood 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap 3 the exportei of sheep, 
lambs or rams, was for the first offence to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and then to 
have lus left hand cut off in a market town upon a market 
day, to be there nailed up , and for the second offence to 
be adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To 
prevent the breed of our sheep from being propagated in 
foreign countries, seems to have been the object of this 
law. By the 13th and 14th of Charles II chap 18 the 
exportation of wool was made felony, and the exporter 
subjected to the same penalties and forfeitures as a felon 

Eor the honour of the national humanity, it is to be 
hoped that neither of these statutes were ever executed. 
The first of them, however, so fai as I know, ’has never 
been directly lepealed, and Serjeant Hawkins seems to 
consider it as still in force It may, however, perhaps, be 
considered as virtually repealed by the 12th of Charles U. 
chap. 32 sect 3 which, without expressly taking away the 
penalties imposed by former statutes, imposes a new penalty, 
viz That of twenty shillings foi every sheep exported, or 
attempted to be exported, together with the forfeituie of 
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tlio sheep aud of tho ownci's share of the sheep The 
second of them was expressly repealed by tho 7th and 8th 
'°f Wi lliam 1X1 chap. 28, sect. 4. by which it is declared 
that, “"Whereas tho statute of the 13th and 14th of "King 
Charles II. made against tho exportation of wool, among 
other things in tho said act mentioned, doth enact the same 
to bo deemed felony j by the sorority of which penalty the 
prosecution of offenders hath not been so cffectuallyput in 
execution . Bo it, therefore, enacted by the authority fore- 
said, that so much of the said act, which relates to tho 
inainng the said offence felony, be repealed and made 
void.” 

The penalties, however, which are either imposed by this 
milder statute, or winch, though imposed by former sta- 
tutes, are not repealed by this one, are still sufficiently 
severe. Besides the forfeiture of tho goods, the exporter 
incurs tho penalty of three s hillin gs for every pound 
weight of wool either exported or attempted to ho exported, 
that is about four or five tames the value Any meiclinnt 
or other person convicted of tins offence ib disabled from 
lequinng any debt or account belonging to him from any 
factor or other person Let his foitune he what it will, 
whether ho is or is not able to pay those heavy penalties, 
the law means to ruin him completely But as the morals 
of tho great body of tho people are not yet so corrupt as 
those of the contrivers ot this statute, I have not heard 
that any advantage has ever been taken of this clause 3f 
the person convicted of this offence is not able to pay tho 
penalties within three months after judgment, ho is to he 
tiansported for seven years, and if ho returns before the . 
expiration of that term, he is liable to tho pains of felony, 
without benefit of clergy The owner of the ship knowing 
this offence forfeits all his interest in the ship and furni- 
ture. The master and manners knowing this offence for- 
feit all their goods and chattels, and suffei thiee months’ 
impnsonment By a subsequent statute the master suffers 
six months’ impnsonment. 

Tn order to prevent exportation, the whole inland com- 
merce of wool is laid under veiy burdensome and oppres- 
sive restrictions It cannot be packed in any box, barrel, 
case, chest, or any otliei package, but only m packs 
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of leatliei or pack doth, on which must be marked on the 
outside the words wool or yam, in large letters not less 
than three inches long, on pain of forfeit mg the same and 
the package, and three shillings for every pound weight, 
to be paid by the owner or packer. It cannot be loaden 
on any horse or cart, or carried by land with in five miles 
of the coast, but between sun-nsmg and sun-settmg, on 
pain of forfeiting the same, the horses and carnages The 
hundred next adjoining to the sea-coast, out of or through 
which the wool is earned or exported, forfeits twenty 
pounds, if the wool is under the value of ten pounds , and 
if of gieater value, then treble that value, together with 
treble costs, to be sued for within the year The execution 
to be against any two of the inhabitants, whom the ses- 
sions must le-imburse, by an assessment on the other in- 
habitants, as in the cases of lobbery. And if any person 
compounds with the hundred for less than this penalty, 
he is to be imprisoned for five years , and any other person 
may prosecute These regulations take place through the 
whole kingdom 

But in the paiticular counties of Kent and Sussex the 
restrictions are still more troublesome Every owner of 
wool within ten miles of the sea-coast must give an account 
m writing, three days after shearing, to the next officer of 
the customs, of the numbei of his fleeces, and of the places 
where they are lodged And before he removes any part 
of them he must give the like notice of the number and 
weight of the fleeces, and of the name and abode of the 
person to whom they aie sold, and of the place to which it 
is intended they should be earned Ho person within fif- 
teen miles of the sea, in the said counties, can buy any 
wool, before he enters into bond to the king, that no part 
of the wool which he shall so buy shall be sold by him to 
any other person within fifteen miles of the sea If any 
wool is found canying towaids the sea-side in the said 
counties, unless it has been entered and security given as 
aforesaid, it is forfeited, arfd the offender also forfeits three 
shillings for every pound weight If any person lays any 
wool, not entered as aforesaid, within fifteen miles of the 
sea, it must be 6eised and forfeited, and if, after such 
Erasure, any person shall claim the same, he must give so- 
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cunty to tJio exchequer tliat if lie is cast upon tnal lie 
sliall pay treble costs, besides all other penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposod upon the inland 
trade, the coasting trade, we may behove, cannot bo left 
very free Every owner of wool who carneth or causoth 
to be corned any wool to any poit 01 place on tlio sea- 
coast, in order to be from thence tronspoited by sea to any 
other place or port on tho coast, must fiist cause an entry 
thereof to be made at the port from whence it is intended 
to be conveyed, containing the weight, marks, and number 
of the packages before he brmgs the samo within five miles 
of that port , on pom of forfeitmg the same, and also tho 
horses, carts, and othoi carnages , and also of suffering 
and forfeitmg, as by tho other laws m force against tho 
exportation of wool. This law, however, (1 Will HI 
chap 32 ) is so very indulgent as to declare, that “ tins shall 
not hinder any person from carrying hiB wool homo from 
the place of shearing, though it bo within five miles of tlio 
sea, provided that in ten days after shearing, and before 
he remove the wool, he do under his hand certify to tho 
next officer of the customs, the true number of fleeces, and 
where it is housed, and do not lemove tho same, without 
certifying to such officer, under his hand, his intention so 
to do, three days before." Bond must be given that tho 
wool to be earned coast-ways is to be landed at the parti- 
cular port for which it is entered outwards , and if any 
part of it is landed without the presence of an officer, not 
only tho forfeiture of tho wool is incurred as in othor 
goods, but the usual additional penalty of tlirco shillings 
for ovory pound weight is likewise incurred 

Our woollen manufacturers, m order to justify their de- 
mand of such extraordinary restrictions and regulations, 
confidently asserted, that English w ool was of a peculiar 
quality, superior to that of any other country ; that the 
wool of other countries could not, without some mixture of 
it, bo wrought up into it any tolerable manufacture , that 
fine cloth could not bo made without it, that England, 
therefore, if tho exportation of it could bo totally pre- 
vented, could monopolize to herself almost the whole 
woollen trade of the world, and thus, having no rivals, 
could sell at what price she pleased, and m a abort tune 
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acquire tlie most incredible degree of wealth "by the most 
advantageous balance of trade This doctrine, like most 
other doctrines which are confidently asseited by any con- 
siderable number of people, was, and still continues to be, 
most implicitly believed by a much gi eater number, by 
almost all those who are either unacquainted with the 
woollen trade, or who have not made particular enqumes 
It is, however, so perfectly false, that English wool is m 
any respect necessary for the making of fine cloth, that it 
is altogether unfit for it Fine cloth is made altogetbei 
of Spanish wool English wool cannot be even so mixed 
with Spanish wool as to enter into the composition without 
spoiling, and degrading, in some degree, the fabnc of the 
doth 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of this work, 
that the effect of these regulations has been to dejiress the 
price of English wool, not only below what it naturally 
would be m the present times, but very much below what 
it actually was in the time of Edward HI The price of 
Scots wool, when in consequence of the union it became 
subject to the same regulations, is said to have fallen about 
one half It is observed by the very accurate and intelli- 
gent author of the Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mi 
John Smith, that the price of the best English wool in 
England is generally below what wool ot a very inferior 
quality commonly sells for m the maiket of Amsterdam 
To depress the price of this commodity below what may 
be called its natural and proper price, was the avowed 
purpose of those regulations , and there seems to be no 
doubt of their having produced the effect that was ex- 
pected from them 

This reduction of price, it may peihaps be thought, by 
discouraging the glowing of wool, must have reduced very 
much the annual produce of that commodity, though not 
below what it formerly was, yet below what, m the piescnt 
state of things, it would probably have been, had it, m 
consequence of an open and free market, been allowed to 
nse to the natural aud proper price I am, however, dis- 
posed to believe, that the quantity of the annual produce 
cannot haie been much, though if may peihaps liaie been 
it little, affected by these legulatious Tile crowmtr «f 
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wool is not the chief pm pose for which the sheep farmer 
employs Ins industry and stock. Ho expects his profit, not 
so much fiom tlio prico of the fleece, as from that of the 
carcase; and the aioiago 01 ordinary price of the lattei, 
must even, in many cases, make up to him whatever de- 
ficiency there may be m the average or ordinary price of 
the fonrer. It has heen observed m the forego mg part of 
this work, that “ Whatever legulations tend to sink the 
price, either of wool or of raw hides, below what it natu- 
rally would he, must, in an mipioved and cultivated 
country, haie some tendency to laise the prico of hutclior’s 
meat The price both of the great and small cattle which 
are fed on nnpioved and cultn ated land, must ho sufficient 
to pay the rent which tlio landloid, and the juofit which 
the fanner, has leasou to expect fiom impioicd and culti- 
vated land If it is not, they will soon ceaso to feed them 
"Whatever pait of this puce, thercfoic, is not paid by tho 
wool and the hide, must ho paid b} tho caicase Tho less 
theie is paid for the one, the moie must be paid for tho 
otlioi in wliat mannci this pneo is to he divided upon 
the different paits of tho beast, is indifferent to the land- 
lords and fanners, provided it is nil paid to them In an 
improved and cultivated country, theicfoio, their interest 
as Jandloids and fanners cannot he much affected by such 
regulations, though then interest as consumers may, by 
the rise in tho pneo of jno visions ” According to this 
reasoning, theiefoie, tins degradation m tho puce of wool 
is not likely, in an improved and cultivated country, to 
occasion any diminution m the annual produco of that 
commodity, except so far as, by raising tho price of 
mutton, it may somewhat dimmish the demand for, and 
consequently the production of, that particular species of 
butcher's meat Its effect, howovei, evemn this way, it is 
probable, is not very considerable 

But though its effect upon the quantity of the annual 
pioducc may not have heen very considerable, its effect 
upon the quality, it may peihaps he thought, must neces- 
sarily lime heen very great Tho dogiadation m tlio 
qualify of English wool, if not below what it was m former 
times, 3 et below what it naturally would liavo beon m tho 
present state of improvement and cultivation, must have 
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been, it may peiliaps be supposed, veiy nearly in propor 
turn to the degradation of price As the quality depends 
upon the breed, upon the pasture, and upon the manage- 
ment and cleanliness of the sheep, during the whole pro- 
gress of the growth of the fleece, the attention to these 
circumstances, it may natuially enough be imagmed, can 
never be greater than in pioportion to the recompence 
which the price of the fleece is likely to make for the 
labour and expence which that attention requires It 
happens, however, that the goodness of the fleece depends, 
m a great measure, upon the health, growth, and bulk of 
the animal , the same attention which is necessary for the 
improvement of the carcase, is, in some lespects, sufficient 
for that of the fleece Notwithstanding the degiadation 
of price, English wool is said to have been improved con- 
siderably during the course even of the present century, 
ine impiovement might perhaps have been gieater if the 
price had been better , but the lowness of pnee, though it 
“lay have obstructed, yet certainly it has not altogether 
P r ?^® n f e d that improvement 

In 6 Z 10 ^ 1106 of these regulations, therefore, seems to 
nave afiected neither the quantity noi the quality of the 
. ^ , Produce of wool so much as it might have been 
® (though I think it probable that it may 
and .r* ec *f d the latter a good deal more than the former) , 
In™ 1 6 U1 t eres t °f the groweis of wool, though it must 
havn S? 1 V 1 B , ome seems, upon the whole, to • 

imaged 1 leSS burt than. could well have been 

sofc^ erat1 ^ however > will not justify the ab- 
will V f the ex P 0rtatl0n °f wool But’ they 

Sat expoSS 6 mp ° Blt1011 of a consi 6erable tax upoh 

^ gree the “ terest of any one order of 
other purp °l e to promote that of some 

trcatmenWwS y + L 0 ary 10 tliat l ustlce and equality of 
ordeS S W """W °wes to all the different 
C But tbe P r ohibition certainly 

tor no iSSE ? 1 w + mterGst of ^ powers of wool, 
facturers P ^ ose but to P lom °te that of the manu. 
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Every different order of cit irono is bound to contribute 
to flic suppoit of the sovereign or commons calth A (ax 
of five, or oven of ten shillings upon the exportation of 
over) tod of wool, would produce a verj considerable 
revenue to the sovcieign It, would hurt the interest of 
the growers somewhat less than the prohibition, because 
it would not probably lowei the price of wool quite so 
much. It would nffoid a satin tent advantage to the 
mnnufaclurcr, because, though lie might not. bu) Ins 
wool altogether so cheap as under iho prohibition, ho 
would still buj it, at least, five or ton shillings cheaper 
Ilian an) foreign manufacture! could buj it, besides 
saving the freight and insurance, which tlio otlioi would 
Iks obliged to pa) . It is scarco possible to dm iso a tax 
which could produce any considerable rovenue to tlio 
sovereign, and at, tlio same time occasion bo liltlo mconvo- 
nioncy to am body. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the penalties winch 
guard it, does not prevent tho exportation of wool It is 
exported, it is well known, m great quantities Uic great 
difference between tho puce m tho home nndtliat m tlio 
foreign market, presents such a temptation to smuggling, 
that all the ugour of tho law cannot prevent it Tins 
illegal exportation is advantageous to nobody but tlio 
smuggler. A legal exportation subject to a tax, by afford- 
ing a revenue to the sovereign, and thereby saving the im- 
position of some other, peihaps, more burdensome and 
mconv emont taxes, might prove adv antageous to all the 
different subjects of the state 

The exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s clay, sup- 
posed to be necessaiy for preparing and cleansing the 
woollen manufactures, has been subjected to nearly the 
same penalties as tlio exportation of wool Even tobacco- 
pipe clay, though acknowledged to be different from fuller’s 
clay, yet, on account, of their resemblance, and bccauso 
fuller’s clay might sometimes bo exported as tobacco-pipo 
clay, has been laid under the same prohibitions and 
penalties 

By tbo 13tli and 14tli of Charles H, chap 7 the expor- 
tation, not only of raw hides, but of tanned leather, except 
in the shape of boots, shoes, or slippeis, was prohibited ( 
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and Hi#* lavr gave n monopoly (o our bool-mnkoi sand shoe- 
makers jmt onU ngainsl our gra/icrs, lmt. against oui 
tannery. 3?y put^'vjuont t-fnltilc*, our tanners have got 
themselves exempted from this monopoly, upon pa) mg a. 
small tax of only one shilling on tlio bundled weight. of 
tanned leather, weighing one bundled and twelve pounds 
Tliov ha\e obtained likewise the drawback of two-thirds or 
the excise duties imposed upon then commodity, even 
when exported without further manufacture All manu- 
facture* of leather mnv be exported duty * rcc ;> aB , , 
exporter is besides entitled to tlic drawback of the whole 
duties of excise Our grariei * still continue subject to the 
old monopoly. Gnmers separated from one another, an 
dispersed through all the different corncis of the country, 
cannot, without great difficult), combine together for ho 
purpose either of imposing monopolies upon their fei ow- 
citi 7 ons, or of exempting themselves fiom such as may have 
been imposed upon them by other people Manufacturers 
of all kinds, collected together in numerous bodies in all 
great cities, casil) can. Even the horns of cattle aie p - 
hibited to he exported ; and the two insignificant tiadcs ot 
the hornor and comh-maker enjoy, in this respect, a mono- 
poly against the gravicrs 

Restraints, either by piohibitions or by taxes, U P 
exportation of goods which are partially, but not completely 
manufactured, are not peculiar to the manufac nr 
leather. As long as an)tlung remains to be done, in order 
to fit any commodity for immediate use and consumption, 
our manufacturers think that they themselves oug 
have the doing of it Woollen yarn and worsted are pro- 
hibited to he exported under the same penalties as wool 
Even white clothes are subject to a duty upon exportation, 
and our dyers have so far obtained a monopoly again 
clothiers Our clothiers would piobably have beenabioto 
defend themselves against it, but it happens 
greater part of our pnncipal clothiers are tbemsrtYes hke- 
wise dyers Watch-6ases, clock-cases, and 
clocks and watches, have been prohibited to be exporte 
Our clockmakers and watchmakers are, it seems unmJhng 
that the price of this soit of woilnnanship should be raised 
hpou them by the competition of foieigneis, 
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By some old statutes of Edward ITT , Henry VTTT , and 
Edward VI , tlio exportation of all metals was prohibited 
Lead and tin were alone excepted , probably on account of 
the great abundance of tlioso metals , in the exportation of 
winch, a considerable part of tlio trado of the kingdom m 
those days consisted. For tlio encouragomcnt of tlio 
mining trado, tlio 5th of William and Mary, chap 17 ex- 
empted fiom this prohibition, iron, coppor, and mundic 
metal madofiom British ore. Tlio exportation of all sorts 
of copper bais, foreign as woll as British, was aftorwards 
% permitted by tlio 9th and lOtli of William HI. chap 26 
Tlio exportation of unmanufactured brass, of what is called 
gun-motel, bell-metal, and shroff-metal, still continues to 
bo piolnbited Brass manufnctuies of all sorts maybe 
exported duty free 

The cxpoitation of tlio materials of manufacture, whore 
it is not altogether piolnbited, is m many cases subjected 
to considerable duties 

By tlio 8th Geoigo I chap 15 , tlio exportation of all 
goods the produco oi manufacture of Great Britain, upon 
which any duties had been imposed by former statutes, 
was rendered dutj freo The following goods, however, 
were excepted Allum, lead, lead oro, ton, tanned leather, 
copperas, coals, wool, cards, white woollen cloths, lapis 
calaminans, skins of all sorts, glue, coney hair or wool, 
hare’s wool, hair of all sorts, horses, and litharge of lead 
If you except lioi ses, all these are either materials of manu- 
facture, or incomplete manufactures (which may be con- 
sidered as materials for still furtliei manufacture), or 
instruments of trade This statute leavos them subject to 
all tlio old duties which had ever been imposed upon them, 
tlio old subsidy and one per cent outwards 
By the samo statute a great number of foreigh drugs 
for dyers’ use, are exempted from all duties upon importa- 
tion. Each of them, however, is aftorwards subjected to a 
cer tain duty, not indeed a very heavy one, upon exporta- 
tion Our dyers, it seems, while they thought it for their 
interest to encourage the importation of those drugs, by 
an exemption from all duties, thought it likewise for their 
own interest to throw some small discouragement upon 
their expoi Nation 'Che avidity, howevei, which suggested 
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this notable piece of mercantile ingenuity, most probably 
disappointed itself of its object. It necessarily tougbt the 
importers to be more careful than they might otherwise 
have been, that their importation should not exceed what 
was necessary for the supply of the home market. The 
home market was at all times likely to be more scantily 
supplied 5 the commodities were at all times likely to be 
somewhat dearei there than they would have been, had 
the exportation been rendeied as free as the importation 
By the above-mentioned statute, gum senega or gum 
arabic, b eing among the enumerated dying drugs, migh 
be imported duty free They were subjected, indeed, to a 
small poundage duty, amounting only to threepence in the 
hundred weight upon their re-exportation France en- 
joyed, at that time, an exclusive trade to the country mos 
productive of those drugs, that which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Senegal , and the British market coul 
not be easily supplied by the immediate unportafaon ol 
them from the place of growth By the 25th Geo H 
therefore, gum senega was allowed to he imported (con- 
trary to the general dispositions of the act of naviga ion), 
from any part of Europe As the law, however, di no 
mean to encourage this species of trade, so contrary e 
general principles of the mercantile policy of Englan , i 
imposed a duty of ten shillings the hundred weJg ^P on 
such importation, and no part of this duty was to e 
wards drawn hack upon its exportation The succ 
war which began in 1755 gave Great Britain the same ex- 
clusive trade to those countries which France had enjoyed 
before Our manufacturers, as soon as the peace was 
made, endeavoured to avail themselves of this advantage, 
and to establish a monopoly m their own favour, both 
ag.uuBt the growers, and against the rmp 
commodity By the 5th Geo HE therefore chap 37 the 

exportation of ^Xedto^rclt^iS^d was subjected 

to ^the^same^ASiSis, regulars, forfeitures and 
to ail the samere eaumera ted commodities of the 

penalties, as the West Indies Itsim- 

Bntish ^ greeted to a small duty of sixpence 

th^hSe^wefght, hut its re-exportation was subjected 
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to the 01101 moug duly of ouo pound ten skillings the hun. 
drcd weight. It was the intention of our manufacturers 
that the wholo produco of those countries should he im- 
ported into Great Britain, and in order that they them- 
selves might ho enabled to buy it at their own price, that 
no pait of it should ho exported again, hut at such an 
expence as would sufficiently discourage that exportation 
Tlioir avidity, however, upon this, as well as upon many 
other occasions, disappointed itself of its object This 
enormous duty presented such a temptation to smuggling, 
that great quantities of this commodity were clandestinely 
exported, probably to all the manufacturing countries of 
Euiope, hut particulaily to Holland, not only from Great 
Bntam hut fiom Afiica Upon this account, by the 14 
Geo HI. cliap 10 tins duty upon exportation was reduced 
to five shillings the hundred weight 

In the hook of rotes, accoidmg to which the old subsidy 
was levied, heaver skins wore estimated at six shillings ana 
ciglitpence apiece, and the difCeient subsidies and imposts, 
which before the year 1722 had been laid upon tlieir im- 
portation, amounted to one-fifth part of the rate, or to 
sixteen-pence upon each skm , all of which, except half the 
old subsidy, amounting only to twopence, was drawn back 
upon expoitation This duty upon the importation of so 
important a material of manufacture had been thought too 
high, and, m the year 1722, the rate was reduced to two 
shillings and sixpence, which reduced the duty upon im- 
portation to sixpence, and of tins only one half was to 
bo drawn back upon exportation. The same successful 
war put the countiy most productive of beaver under tho 
dominion of Gieat Britain, and beavei skms being among 
the enumoiated commodities, their exportation from 
America was consequently confined to the market of Great 
Britain Our manufactuiers soon bethought themselves 
of. tho advantage wlucli they might make of this circum- 
stance, and in tho year 1764, the duty upon the importa- 
tion of beaver-skm was reduced to one penny, but tho 
duty upon exportation was raised to seven-pence each skm, 
without any diawback of tlio duty upon importation By 
the same law, a duty of eighteen-pence the pound was 
imposed u'pon the exportation of beaver-wool or wombs, 
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■without making any alteration in the duty upon the un- 
poitation of that commodity, which when imported by 
British, and m British shipping, amounted at that tune to 
between fourpence and fivepence the piece 
Coals may be considered both as a material of manu* 
factuie and as an instrument of trade Heavy duties, 
accordingly, have been imposed upon their exportation, 
amounting at piesent (1783) to more than five shillings 
the ton, or to more than fifteen skillings the chaldron, 
Newcastle measure , which is in most cases more than the 
original value of the commodity at the coal pit, or even at 
the skippmg poit for exportation 

The oxpoi tation, kowevei, of the instruments of trade, 
propeily so called, is commonly lestramed, not by high 
duties, but by absolute prohibitions Thus by the 7th ana 
8th of ‘William HI chap 20, sect 8, the exportation of 
frames or engines for knitting gloves or stockings is pro- 
hibited undei the penalty, not only of the forfeiture or 
such frames or engines, so exported, or attempted to be 
exported, but of forty pounds, one half to the king, the 
othei to the peison who shah inform or sue foi the same 
In the same manner by the I4tli Geo HI chap 71, the 
exportation to foreign parts, of any utensils made use or 
m the cotton, linen, woollen and silk manufactures m pro- 
hibited under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of 
such utensils, but of two hundred pounds, to bo mud k) 
the peison who shall offend m this 

of two hundred pounds to be paid by the master of the 
ship who shall knowingly suffei such utensils to he loaded 

t \\S?such S hiiiy penalties were imposed opon the ex- 

to go into ^ £ r } h „ lirs{ oHVmv to U' finwl m nnr 
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discretion of the court, and to imprisonment for twelve 
months, and nntil the fine Bhall be paid. By the 
23 Q-eo IE chap. 13 this penalty is increased for the first 
offence to five bundled pounds for every artificer so en- 
ticed, and to twelve months’ irapnsoment, and until the 
fine shall be paid , and for the second offence, to one 
thousand pounds, and to two years’ imprisonment, and 
until the fine shall bo paid 

By the former of those two statutes, upon proof that 
any person has been enticing any artificer, or that any 
artificer has promised or contracted to go into foreign 
parts for the purposes aforesaid, such artificer may be 
obliged to give security at the discretion of the court, ,tliat 
he shall not go beyond the seas, and may be committed to 
prison until he give such security. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, and is exer- 
cising or teaching hiB trade m any foreign countiy, upon 
warning being given to lum by any of his majesty’s 
ministers or consuls abroad, or by one of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state for tho time being, if he does not, 
witlun six months after such warning, return into this 
realm, and from thenceforth abide and inhabit continually 
within the Bame, he is from thenceforth declared incapable 
of taking any legacy devised to him within this kingdom, 
01 of being executor oi administrator to any person, or of 
taking any lands within this kingdom by descent, deviBe, 
or purchase Ho likewise forfeits to tho king, all his 
lands, goods and chattels, is declared an alien m every 
respect, and is put out of the long’s protection 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe, how contrary 
such regulations are to the boasted liberty of the subject, 
of which we affect to bo so very jealous , hut which, in 
tins case, is so plainly sacrificed to the futile interests of 
oui merchants and manufacturers 

Tho laudable motive of all these regulations is to extend 
our own manufactures, not by their own improvement, but 
by the depression of those of all our neighbours, and by 
putting an end, as much as possible, to tho troublesome 
competition of such odious and disagreeable rivals Our 
master manufacturers tlunk it reasonable, that they them- 
selves should have tho monopoly of tho ingenuity of all 
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tlieir countrymen. Though by restraining, in some trades, 
the number of apprentices which can be employed at one 
time, and by imposing the necessity of a long apprentice- 
ship in all trades, they endeavour, all of them, to confine 
the knowledge of their respective employments to as small 
a number as possible, they are unwilling, however, that 
any part of this small number should go abioad to in- 
struct foreigneis 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all produc- 
tion; and the interest of the pioducer ought to be 
attended to, only so fai as it may be necessary for pro- 
moting that of the consumer 

The maxim is so perfectly self-evident, that it would be 
absurd to attempt to prove it But m the mercantile 
system, the interest of the consumer is almost constantly 
sacrificed to that of the producer , and it seems to con- 
sider production, and not consumption, as the ultimate 
end and object of all industry and commerce 

In the restraints upon the importation of all foreign 
commodities which can come into competition with those 
of our own growth, or manufacture, the interest of the 
home-consumer is evidently sacrificed to that of the pro- 
ducer. It is altogether for the benefit of the latter, that 
the former is obliged to pay that enhancement of price 
which this monopoly almost always occasions 

It is altogether for the benefit of the producer that 
bounties are granted upon the exportation of some of his 
pioductions The home-consumer is obliged to pay, first, 
the tax which is necessary for paying the bounty, and 
secondly; the still greater tax which necessarily arises from 
the enhancement of the price of the commodity in the 
home market 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Portugal, the 
I consumer is prevented by high duties from purchasing of 
a neighbouring countiy, a commodity which our own 
climate does not produce, but is obliged to purchase it of 
a distant country, though it is acknowledged, that the 
commodity of the distant country is of a worse quality 
than that of the near one The home-consumer is obliged 
to submit to this inconveniency, in order that the producer 
may import into the distant country some of his produt - 

II N 
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lions upon more advantageous terms tlian lie would other- 
'll iso have been allowod to do The consumer, too, is 
obliged to pay whatever enhancement in the pnco of those 
very productions, this forced exportation may occasion in 
the homo market 

But in tho system of laws which lias boon established 
for tho management of our American and West Indian 
colomes, tho interest of tho home-consumer has been 
sacrificed to that of the producer mtli a more extras agunl 
profusion than m all our othei commciciol regulations 
A great empire has been established for the solo pui pose 
of raising up }i nation of customeis who should bo obliged 
to buy from the shops of our different producers, nil tho 
goods with which these could supply them For tho sake 
of that little enhancement of price which this monopoly 
might afford our producers, the homo-consumers have 
been burdened with the whole expenco of maintaining and 
defending that empno For this purpose, and for this 
purpose only, in tho two last wars, more than two hundred 
millions have been spent, and a now debt of more than a 
hundred and sexonty millions has been contracted os or 
and abovo all that had boon expended for the samo pur- 
pose in former wars Tho interest of this debt nlono is 
not only greater than tho whole extraordinary piofit, 
which, it ever could bo pretended, was mado by the mo- 
nopoly of tho colony trado, but than tho whole value of 
that trade, or than tho wholo valuo of the goods, which at 
an averago have boon annually exported to tho colonics 

It cannot bo vory difficult to determine who have lioon 
the contmers of this wholo mercantile system; not tho 
consumers, wo may bcliovo, whose interest lias been 
entirely noglected, but the producers, wlioso interest lias 
been so carefully attended to , and among tins latter class 
our merchants and manufacturers liavo been by far the 
principal architects In tbo mercantile regulations, winch 
base been taken notico of m tins chapter, tbo interest of 
our manufacturers lias been most peculiarly attended to , 
and tbo interest, not so much of tho consumers as that of 
borne other sots of producers, has been sacrificed to it 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OP THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS, OB OP THOSE SYSTEMS OF 
POLITICAL (ECONOMY, 'WHICH REPRESENT THE PRODUCE 
OF LAND AS EITHER THE SOLE OB THE PRINCIPAL 
SOURCE OP THE REVENUE AND WEALTH OP EVERY 
COUNTRY 

nPHE agricultural sytems of political (Economy will not 
-*• require so long an explanation as that which I have 
thought it necessary to bestow upon the meicantile or 
commercial system 

That system which represents the pioduce of land as 
the sole souice of the levenue and wealth of every country 
has, so fai as I know, never been adopted by any nation, 
and it at present exists only m the speculations of a few 
men of great learning and ingenuity m Prance It would 
not, surely, be worth while to examine at great length the 
errors of a system which never has done, and piobably 
never will do any haim in any part of the woild I shall 
endeavour to explain, however, as distinctly as I can, the 
great outlines of this very mgemous system 
Mr Colbert, the famous minister of Louis XIV was a 
man of piobity, of great industry and knowledge of detail , 
of great experience and acuteness in the examination of 
public accounts, and of abilities, in short, every way fitted 
for introducing method and good order into the collection 
and expendituie of the public revenue That minister had 
unfortunately embraced all the prejudices of the mercan- 
tile system, in its nature and essence a system of restraint 
and regulation, and such as could scarce fail to be agree- 
able to a laborious and plodding man of business, who had 
been accustomed to regulate the different departments of 
public offices, and to establish the necessary checks and 
controuls for confining each to its proper sphere The 
industry and commerce of a great country he endeavoured 
to regulate upon the same model as the departments of a 
public office , and instead of allowing every man to pursue 
ins own interest Ins own way, upon the liberal plan of 
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equality, liberty and -justice, be bestowed upon certain 
branches of industry extraordinary pnvileges, while ho laid 
others under as extraordinary restraints He was not only 
disposed, like other European ministers, to encourage more 
the industry of the towns than that of the country, but, in 
order to support the industry of the towns, he was willing 
even to depress and keep down that of the country In 
order to render provisions cheap to the inhabitants of the 
towns, and thereby to encourage manufactures and foreign 
commerce, he prohibited altogether the exportation of corn, 
and thus excluded the inhabitants of the country from 
every foreign market for by far the most important pait 
of the produce of their industry. Tins prohibition, joined 
to the restraints imposed by the ancient provincial laws of 
France upon the transportation of com from one province 
to another, and to the arbitrary and degrading taxes which 
are levied upon the cultivators m almost all the provinces, 
discouraged and kept down the agricultuie of that country 
very much below the state to which it would naturally 
have risen in so very fertile a soil and so very happy a 
climate This state of discouragement and depression was 
felt more or less in every different part of the country, 
and many different inquiries were set on foot concerning 
the causes of it One of those causes appeared to be the 
preference given, by the institutions of Mr Colbert, to the 
industry of the towns above that of the country 

If the rod be bent too much one way, says the proverb, 
in order to make it straight you must bend it as much 
the other The French philosophers, who have pioposed 
the system which represents agriculture as the sole source 
of the levenue and wealth of every country, seem to have 
adopted this proverbial maxim , and as in the plan of Mr 
Colbert the industry of the towns was certainly over- 
valued in comparison with that of the countiy , so m their 
ByBtem it seems to be as certainly under-valued. 

The different orders of people who have ever been sup- 
posed to contribute in any respect towards the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, they divide 
into three classes The first is the class of the proprietors 
of land The second is the class of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they honour with 
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tlic peculiar appellation of the productive class. Tlie thud 
is the class of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, 
whom they endeavour to degrade by the humilmtmg 
appellation of the barren or unproductive class. 

Tlic class of piopiielois contributes to the annual pro- 
duce by the cxpeuce which they may occasionally lay out 
upon the impro\ ement of the land, upon the buildings, 
drains, enclosures and other ameliorations, which they may 
either make or maintain upon it, and by means of which 
the cultivators are enabled, with the same capital, to raise 
a greater produce, and consequently to pay a greater rent 
This advanced rent may be consideied as the interest or 
profit due to the piopiietor upon the expence or capital 
which he thus employs in the impiovement of his land 
Such expences are in this system called ground expences 
(depenses foncieres). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual pro- 
duce by what are in tins system called the original and 
annual expences (depenses primitives et depenses annuelles) 
which they lay out upon the cultivation of the land. The 
original expences consist m the mstiuments of husbandry, 
in the stock of cattle, in the seed, and in the maintenance 
of the farmer’s family, servants and cattle, during at least 
a great part of the first year of his occupancy, or tall he 
can receive some return from the land. The annual ex- 
pences consist in the seed, in the wear and tear of the 
instruments of husbandry, and m the annual maintenance 
of the farmer’s seivants and cattle, and of his family too, 
so far as any part of them can be considered as servants 
employed m cultivation That part of the produce of the 
land which remains to him after paying the rent, ought to 
be sufficient, first, to replace to him within a reasonable 
time, at least during the term of his occupancy, the whole 
of his original expences, together with the ordinary profits 
of stock, and, secondly, to replace to him annually the 
whole of his annual expences, together likewise with the 
ordinary profits of stock Those two sorts of expenees are 
two capitals which the farmer employs in cultivation , and 
unless they are regularly restored to him, together with a 
~ leasonable profit, he cannot carry on his employment upon 
a level with other employments , hut, from a regard to his 
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own inkiest, must, desert it as soon as possible, and seek 
some other That part of the produce of the land which 
is thus necessary for enabling the farmei to contmue Ins 
business, ought to be considered as a fund sacred to culti- 
vation, which if the landlord violates, ho necessarily re- 
duces the produce of his own land, and in a few years *not 
only disables the farmer from paying this racked rent, but 
from paying the reasonable rent which he might otherwise 
have got for his land The rent which properly belongs to 
the landlord, is no more than the neat produce winch re- 
mains after paying m the complctest manner all the neces- 
sary expences winch must be pieviously laid out in order 
to raise the gioss, or the whole produce It is because the 
labour of the cultivators, ovci and above paying completely 
all those necessary oxpences, affords a neat produce of this 
kind, that this class of people aie m this system peculiarly 
distinguished by the honourable appellation of tlie pro- 
ductive class Their ougmal and annual expences are fot 
the same reason called, m this system, pioductrve oxpences, 
because, over and above leplacing their own value, they 
occasion the annual reproduction of this neat pioduco 
The ground expences, as they aie called, or wlmt tlio 
landlord lays out upon the improvement of Ins land, aro 
m this system too honoiucd with the appellation of pro- 
ductive expences Till the whole of those oxpences, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits of stock, have been com- 
pletely lepaid to lum by tlio advanced rent which lie gets 
irom Ins land, that ndv auccd rent ought to be regarded as 
sacicd and inviolable, both by the church and by the king, 
ought to be subject neither to lithe nor to taxation If it 
is otherwise, by discouraging the improvement of land, the 
cliurcb discourages tlio future increase of her own tithes, 
and tlio king tlio future increase of Ins own taxes As m 
a well-ordered state of things, therefore, those ground ex- 
pences, over and above reproducing m the complctest 
manner their own* value, occasion likewise afteracortam 
lime a reproduction of ft neat produce, they are m this 
system considered as productive oxpences 
The giound expences of the landlord, however, together 
v itli the original and the annual expences of the farmer, 
are the only three sorts of expences winch in tins system 
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uie cousideied as piocluclive All otliei cxpences and all 
otlici ordeis of people, oven those who in the common 
apprehensions of men are legal ded as the most jnoductive, 
aie m tins account of things repiesented as altogether 
banen and unpioductive 

Artificers and manufactureis, in particular, whose in- 
dustry, in the common appiehensions of men, increases so 
much the value of the rude pioduce of land, are m this 
system represented as a class of people altogethei barren 
and unproductive Then labour, it is said, leplaces only 
the stock which employs them, together with its ordinary 
profits That stock consists in the materials, tools, and 
wages, advanced to them by then employer , and is the 
fund destined for then employment and maintenance Its 
profits are the fund destined foi the mamtenance of then 
employer Their employer, as he advances to them the 
stock of materials, tools and wages necessary foi their em- 
ployment, so he advances to himself what is necessaiy foi 
his own mamtenance, and this mamtenance he geneially 
proportions to the piofit which he expects to make by the 
price of their work Unless its price repays to him the 
maintenance which he advances to himself, as well as the 
materials, tools and wages which he advances to his work- 
men, it evidently does not lepay to him the whole expence 
winch he lays out upon it The profits of manufacturing 
stock, theiefore, are not, like the rent of land, a neat pro- 
duce which lemams after completely repaying the whole 
expence which must be laid out in oidei to obtain them 
The stock of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that 
of the master manufacturer , and it yields a rent likewise 
to another person, which that of the master manufacturei 
does not The expence, therefore, laid out in employing 
and maintaining artificers and manufacturers, does no 
more than contmue, if one may say so, the existence of its 
own value, and does not produce any new value It is 
therefore altogethei a banen and unproductive expence 
The expence, on the contrary, laid out m employing faimeis 
and country labouiers, over and above continuing the 
existence of its own value, produces a new value, the rent 
of the landloid It is therefore a productive expence 
Mercantile stock is equally hairen and unproductive 
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with manufacturing slock It only continues the existence 
o£ its own value, without producing any new value Its 
profits aio only tlio repaviuent of the maintenance which 
its employ ci advances to himself during the tame that ho 
employs it, or till ho receives the returns of it They are 
only the repayment of a part of the espencc which must he 
laid out in emploj mg it 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers never adds 
an) thing to the value of the whole annual amount of the 
rudo produce of the land. It adds indeed greatly to the 
value of some particular parts of it But the consump- 
tion which m the mean tirno it occasions of other parts, is 
pieciscly equal to the value which it adds to those parts , 
so that the i alue of the whole amount is not, at any one 
moment of time, in the least augmented by it The 
pci son who woiks the laco of a pair of fine ruffles, for 
example, will sometimes raiso the value of perhaps a penny- 
worth of flax to thirty pounds sterling But though at 
first sight he appears thereby to multiply the value of a 
part of the rude pioduce about seven thousand and two 
hundred times, ho in reahty adds nothing to the value of 
the whole annual amount of the rude produce The work- 
ing of that lace costs him peihaps two yeais’ labour Tho 
thirty pounds which lie gets for it when it is finished, is no 
moie than the repayment of the subsistence which ho ad- 
vances to himself during tho two years that he is em- 
ployed about it Tho value which, by every day’8, month's, 
or year’s labour, he adds to the flax, does no more than 
leplace tho value of his own consumption dunng that day, 
month, or year At no moment of time, theicfore, does ho 
add anything to the value of the whole annual amount of 
flie lude produce of the land the portion of that produce 
which lie is continually consuming, being always equal to 
the value which he is continually producing The extreme 
poveity of the gieater part of the persons employed in this 
expensive, though trifling manufacture, may satisfy us that 
the pnee of their work does not in ordinary cases exceed 
the" value of their subsistence It is otherwise with the 
work of formers and country labourers The lent of the 
landloid is a value, which, in ordinary cases, it is con- 
tinually pioducing, o\ci and above replacing, mtlie most 
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complete manner, llie whole consumption, the whole ex- 
pence laid out upon the employment and maintenance both 
of the workmen and of their 6mployer 

Artificers, manufacturers and merchants, can augment 
the revenue and wealth of their society, by parsimony only; 
or, as it is expressed in this system, by privation, that is, 
by depriving themselves of a part of the funds destined 
for their own subsistence They annually 1 eproduce nothing 
but those funds Unless, theiefore, they annually save 
some part of them, unless they annually deprive them- 
selves of the enjoyment of some part of them, the revenue 
and wealth of their society can never be in the smallest 
degree augmented by means of their industry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may enjoy com- 
pletely the whole funds destined for their own sub- 
sistence, and yet augment at the same time the revenue 
and wealth of their society. Over and above what is 
destined for their own subsistence, their industry annually 
affords a neat produce, of which the augmentation neces- 
sarily augments the revenue and wealth of their society. 
Nations, theiefore, which, hke France or England, consist 
in a great measure of proprietors and cultivators, can be 
enriched by industry and enjoyment Nations, on the 
contrary, which, hke Holland and Hambuigh, are com- 
posed chiefly of merchants, artificers and manufacturers, 
can grow nch only through pai simony and pnvation As 
the interest of nations so differently circumstanced, is very 
different, so is likewise the common character of the 
people In those of the former kind, liberality, frankness, 
and good fellowship, natuially make a part of that common 
character In the latter, narrowness, meanness, and a 
selfish disposition, averse to all social pleasure and 
enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that of merchants, artificers and 
manufacturers, is maintained and employed altogether at 
the expence of the two other classes, of that of proprietors, 
and of that of cultivators They furnish it both with the 
materials of its work and with the fund of its subsistence, 
with the com and cattle which it consumes while it is em- 
ployed about that woik The piopnetors and cultivators 
hnally pay hotli the wages of all the workmen of the un- 
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productive class, and the piofits of all thou emplojera 
Thoso workmen and their einployeis are properly the ser- 
vants of the proprietors and cultivators They are only 
servants who work without doois, as menial Servants work 
within Both the one and the othei, liowevei, are equally 
maintained at the expence of the same masteis The 
- labour of both is equally unproductive It adds nothing 
to the value of the sum total of the rude pioduce of the 
land Instead of increasing the value of that sum total, it 
is a charge and expenco which must be paid out of it 

The unproductive class, however, is not only useful, but 
greatly useful to the other two classes By means of the 
industry of merchants, artificers and manufactuiers, the 
propnetors and cultivators can purchase both the foicign 
goods and the manufactured produce of then own country 
which they have occasion for, with the pioduce of a much 
smaller quantity of their own laboui, than what they 
would be obliged to employ, if they weie to attempt, m an 
nulcward and unskilful manuei, eithei to import the one or 
to make the other for their own use By means of the 
unproductive class, the cultivatois are delneicd from many 
cares which would othei wise distract then attention fiom 
the cultivation of land The superiority of pioduce, which, 
in consequence of this undivided attention, they are enabled 
to raise, is fully sufficient to pay the whole evpence which 
the maintenance and employment of the unpiodnctive 
class costs either the proprietors, 01 themselves Tho in- 
dustry of merchants, artificers and manufactuiers, though 
in its own nature altogether unpioductive, yet contributes 
m this manner indirectly to increase tljo produce of the 
land It increases tho pioductne powers of productive 
labour, by leaving it at libeity to confine itself to its 
pioper employment, the cultivation of land, and the 
plough goes frequently the easier and the better by means 
of the labour of the man whose business is most remote 
from the plough 

It can never be the interest of the proprietors and culti- 
vators to restrain or to discourage m any respect the Indus- 
dustry of merchants, artificers, and manufactuiers Tho 
greater flie liberty which this unproductive class enjoys, 
the greatei will be the competition in all flic different 
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trades which compose it, and tlie cheapei mil the otkci two 
classes he supplied, both with foreign goods and with the 
manufactured produce of their own country 
It can never he the interest of the unproductive class to 
oppress the other two classes It is the surplus produce of 
the land, or what remains after deducting the maintenance, 
first, of the cultivators, and afterwards, of the proprietors, 
that maintains and employs the unproductive class. The 
greater this surplus, the greater must likewise be the main- 
tenance and employment of that class The establishment 
of perfect justice, of perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, 
is the very simple secret which most effectually secures 
the highest degree of prosperity to all the thiee classes 
The merchants, artificers, and manufacturers of those 
mercantile states which, like Holland and Hamburgh, con- 
sist chiefly of this unproductive class, are in the same 
manner maintained, and employed altogether at the ex- 
pence of the piopnetors and cultivators of land The only 
difference is, that those piopnetors and cultivators are, the 
greater part of them, placed at a most inconvenient distance 
from the merchants, artificers, and manufacturers whom 
they supply with the matenals of their work and the fund 
of tlieir subsistence, [than] are the inhabitants of other 
countries, and the subjects of other governments 

Such mercantile states, however, are not only useful, hut 
greatly useful to the inhabitants of those othei countnes 
They fill up, m some measure, a very important void, and 
supply the place of the merchants, artificers, and manufac- 
turers, whom the inhabitants of those countnes ought to 
find at home, hut whom, from some defect in their policy, 
they do not find at home 

It can never he the interest of those landed nations, if I 
may call them so, to discourage or distress the industry of 
such mercantile states, by imposing high duties upon their 
trade, or upon the commodities which they furnish Such 
duties, by rendering those commodities dearer, could serve 
only to sink the real value of the surplus produce of their 
own land, with which, or, what comes to the same thing , 
with the pnee of which, those commodities are purchased 
Such duties could serve only to discourage the increase of 
that surplus pioduce, and cousequeutly the improvement 
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and cultivation of their own land The most effectual ex- 
pedient, on the contrary, for raising the value of that bui- 
plus produce, for encouraging its mciease, and consequently 
the improvement and cultivation of their own land, would 
he to allow the most peifect freedom to the trade of all 
such mercantile nations 

This perfect fieedom of trade would even be the most 
effectual expedient for supplying them, m due time, with 
all the aitificers, manuf acturei s, and merchants whom 
they wanted at home, and foi filling up m the properest 
and most advantageous manner that very important void 
which they felt there 

The continual mciease of the surplus produce of their 
land, would, m due time, create a greater capital than what 
could be employed with the ordinary rale of profit m the 
improvement and cultivation of land; and the surplus 
part of it would naturally turn itself to the employment 
of artificers and manufacturers at home But those arti- , 
fleers and manufacturers, finding at home both the mate- 
rials of their work and the fund of their subsistence, might 
immediately, even with much loss art and skill, be able to 
work as cheap as the little artificers and manufacturers of 
such meicantile states, who had both to bung from a 
greater distance Even though, from want of art and 
slall, they might not for some time be able to work as 
cheap, yet, finding a market at homo, they might bo able 
to sell their work thoie as cheap as that of the artificers 
and manufa cturers of such mercantile states, which could 
not be hi ought to that market butfiom so great a distance, 
and as their art and skill improved, they would soon bo 
able to sell it cheaper The aitificeis and manufacturers 
of such mercantile states, thoieforo, would immediately bo 
rivalled in the market of those lauded nations, and soon 
after undersold and juslled out of it altogether Tlio 
cheapness of the manufactures of those lauded nations, m 
consequence of the gradual improvements of art and skill, 
would, in due time, extend their sale beyond the homo 
market, and carry them to many foreign markets, fiom 
which they would m tho same manner gradually justlo out 
many of the manufactures of 6uch mercantile nations 

This continual mciease both of the rude and manufac- 
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tured produce of those landed nations -would in due fame 
create a greater capital tlian could, until the ordinary into 
of profit, he employed either in agriculture or m manufac- 
tures The surplus of this capital would naturally turn 
itself to foreign trade, and he employed in exporting, to 
foreign countries, such parts of the rude and manufactured, 
produce of its own country, as exceeded the demand of tho 
home market In the exportation of the produce of their 
own country, the merchants of a landed nation would have 
an advantage of the same lnnd over those of mercantile 
nations, which its artificers and manufacturers had over 
the artificers and manufacturers of such nations , the ad- 
vantage of finding at home that cargo, and those stoies and 
provisions, which, the others were obliged to seek for at a 
distance With inferior art and skill in navigation, there- 
fore, they would he able to sell that caigo as cheap in 
foreign markets as the merchants of such mercantile 
nations ; and with equal art and skill they would he able 
to sell it cheaper They would soon, therefore, rival those 
mercantile nations m this branch of foreign trade, and in 
due time would justle them out of it altogether 

According to this liberal and generous system, therefore, 
the most advantageous method in which a landed nation 
can raise up artificers] manufacturers, and merchants of its 
own, is to grant the most perfect freedom of trade to the 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants of all other nations 
It thereby raises the value of the surplus produce of its own 
land, of which the continual mcrease gradually establishes 
a fund, which m due time necessarily raises np all the 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants whom it has occa- 
sion for 

When a landed nation, on the contrary, oppresses either 
by high duties or by prohibitions the trade of foreign 
nations, it necessarily hurts its own interest in two different 
ways First, by raising the price of all foreign goods and 
of all sorts of manufactures, it necessarily sinks the real 
value of the surplus produce of its own land, with which, 
or, wliat comes to the Bame thing, with the price of 
vhich, it purchases those foreign goods and manufactures. 
Secondly, by giving a sort of monopoly of' the home mar- 
ket to its own merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, it 
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raises tli 6 rate of mercantile and manufacturing profit m 
proportion to that of agucultural profit, and consequently 
either draws fiom agiicultuie a pait of the capital which 
had before been employed m it, 01 lunders from going to it 
a pait of what would otherwise have gone to it This 
policy, therefore, discourages agriculture m two different 
ways , first, by sinking the leal value of itB produce, and 
thereby lowering the rate of its piofit, and, secondly, by 
raising the rate of piofit m all other employments Agn- 
eulture is rendoied less advantageous, and tiade and manu- 
factures more advantageous than they otherwise would be, 
and every man is tempted by his own mteiest to turn, as 
much as he can, both Ins capital and his industry from the 
foimei to the latter employments 
Though, by this oppressive pohey, a landed nation should 
be able to raaso up artificers, manufacturers, and mei chants 
of its own, somewhat soonei than it could do by the free- 
dom of trade, a matter, however, which is not a little 
doubtful , yet it would raise them up, if one may Bay so, 
prematuicly, and before it was peifectly ripe for them By 
raising up too hastily one species of industiy, it would de- 
piess anothei more valuable species of industiy By lais- 
mg up too hastily a species of industiy which only replaces 
the stock which employs it, together with the ordinary pro- 
fit, it would depress a species of industry which, ovei and 
above replacing that stock with its piofit, affords likewise 
a neat produee, a free rent to the landlord It would de- 
press productive labour, by encoui aging too hastily that 
labour which is altogether banen and unproductive 

In what manner, according to this system, the sum total 
of the annual produce of the land is distributed among the 
three classes above mentioned, and in what manner tho 
labour of the unproductive class does no moio than replace 
the value of its own consumption, without increasing in 
any respect the value of that sum total, is repiesented by 
Mr Quesnni, the very ingenious and profound author of 
this system, in some arithmetical formularies The fiist 
of these formularies, which by way of emmence ho pecu- 
liarly distinguishes by the name of the (Economical Table, 
lepresents the manner m which he supposes this distribu- 
tion takes place, m a state of the most perfect hbci ty, and 
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therefore of tlic highest jjiospeuty, in a state where the 
annual produce is such as to affoid the gieatest possible 
neat pioduce, and wheie each class envoys its proper share 
of the whole annual produce Some subsequent formularies 
lcprcsent the manner, in which, he supposes, this distribu- 
tion is made m diifeient states of restraint and regulation , 
m which, either the class of proprietors, or the barren and 
unproductive class, is more favouied than the class oi 
cultivators, and m which, either the one 01 the othei en- 
uoaches more or less upon the share which ought pioperly 
to belong to tbis pioductive class Every such encroach- 
ment, every violation of that natural distribution, which 
the most perfect liberty would establish, must, according 
to this system, necessarily degrade more or less, from one 
j ear to another, the value and sum total of the annual 
produce, and must necessaiily occasion a gradual declension 
in the leal wealth and revenue of the society, a declension 
of which the progiess must be quicker or slower, accoidmg 
to the degree of this encioaehment, according as that 
natural distribution, which the most perfect liberty would 
establish, is more 01 less violated Those subsequent for- 
mulaues represent the diffeient degiees of declension, 
which, accoidmg to this systexn, coriespond to the different 
degrees in which this natural distribution of things is 
violated 

Some speculative physicians seem to have imagined that 
the health of the human body could be preserved only by a 
ceitam prepise legimen of diet and exercise, of which every, 
the smallest, violation necessarily occasioned some degree 
of disease or disordei proportioned to the degree of the 
violation Experience, however, would seem to show, that 
the human body frequently preserves, to all appearance at 
least, the most perfect state of health under a vast variety 
of different regimens , even under some which are generally 
believed to he very far from being perfectly wholesome 
But the healthful state of the human body, it would seem, 
contains in itself some unknown principle of preservation, 
capable either of preventing or of correcting, m many re- 
bpects, the bad effects even of a very faulty regimen Mr 
Quesnaa, who was himself a physician, and a vety specula- 
tive physician, seems to have entertained a notion of tuo 
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Knnf> kind conmning tim political body, and to have iin i- 
gnicd tlmt it non Id thrive and prosper only under a certain 
preciso regimen, tlio exact regimen of perfect liberty and 
perfect justice JIo seems not to have considered that in 
tbo political body, the natural effort which ever) man is 
continually making to better his own condition, is a pun- 
uplo of presen at ton capable of preventing and correcting, 
m mam respects, the bnd effects of apolitical (economy, in 
homo degree both partial and oppressive Such n political 
a'conomv, though it no doulit retards moro or less, is not 
alwajs capable of stopping altogether tlio natural progress 
of a nation towards wealth and prospenty, and still less of 
making it go backwards. If a nation could not prosper 
without tlio enjoyment of perfect liberty nnd perfect jus- 
tice, there is not in the world a nation which could over 
has e prospered. In the political body, however, the wisdom 
of nature has foi lunntclv made ample provision for remedy- 
ing many of tlio bad effects of tlio folly nnd injustice of 
man , m tlio samo manner as it lins done in the natural 
bodv, for remedying those of his sloth and intemperance. 

The capital error of this system, however, seems to lie in 
its representing tlio class of artificers, manufacturers and 
mci chants, as altogether barren and unproductive The 
following observations may serve to shew the impropnety 
of tins representation 

First, tins class, it is nclcnowledged, reproduces annually 
tbo value of its own annual consumption, and continues, at 
least, the existence of the stock or capital wlucji maintains 
and employs it But upon this account alono the denomi- 
nation of barren 01 unproductive should seem to ho vory 
improperly applied to it Wo should not call a marriage 
barren or unpioductivo, though it produced only a son and 
a daughter, to replace the father and mother, and though 
it did not increase the number of the human species, but 
only continued it as it was before, Farmeis and country 
labourers, indeed, over and above the stock wluoh inam- 
tams nnd employs them, reproduce annually a neat pio- 
duce, a free rent to the landlord As a marnnge which 
affords three children is certainly more productive than one 
which affords only two, so the labour of farmers and 
country labourers is certainly more productive than that of 
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Tnwlt-utfs, artificers ami manufacturer 1 ! The superior 
produce «»f the «»*' clues, however, doMnot render Hie oilier 
Kim » or »m|*n»<luc1nc 

fcs^OMulh, it chilis upon tins account, altogether im- 
proper to con^id^r nriifu ers, mnnufncttiicrA and merchants 
in the rune light ns maun! sen mile. The labour of menial 
M'rvants does not continue the existence oC the fund which 
mnutnuiv owl employs them Then mamtemmcc and em- 
ployment is altogether at the expence of tlieir masters, and 
the work which they |K*rform is not. of a nature to repay 
tint expence Tint work coiimkIs m services which perish 
penemm m the very instant of their poiformancc, and 
does not fix or realize itself in any vendible commodity 
nr }» oh can replace the value of their wages and maintenance 
The labour, on tlie umtvnry, of artificers, manufacturers 
mid merchants, naturally does fix and realwo itself in soino 
such \ endible commodity It is upon this account that, in 
the chapter m which I "tieat of productive and unproduc- 
tive labour, I have classed artificers, mnmifactureis aud 
merchants, among the productive laboureis, and menial 
servants among the barren or unproductive. 

Thirdly, it seems, upon e\ ery supposition, improper to 
say , that the labour of artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, docs not increase the real revenue of the society. 
Though we should suppose, for example, as it seems to be 
supposed m tins system, that the value of the daily, 
monthly, and yearly consumption of this class was exactly 
equal to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production , 
v et it would not from thence follow that its labour added 
nolbmg to the leal revenue, to tlie real value of the annual 
produce of tlio laud and labour of the society An artificer, 
for example, who, m the fhsfc six months after harvest, 
executes ten pounds’ worth of work, though he should m 
the same tune consume ten pounds’ worth of com and other 
necessaries, yet really adds tlie value of ten pounds to the 
annual produce of tlie land and labour of the society 
While he has been consuming a half yearly revenue of ten 
f pounds’ worth of corn and other necessaries, he has pro- 
duced an equal value of work capable of purchasing, either 
to himself or to some other person, an equal half yearly 
revenue The value, therefore, of what has been consumed" 

u. o 
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and produced during these six months is equal, not 'to ten, 
but to twenty pounds It is possible, indeed, that no more 
than ten pounds’ worth of this value, may ever have existed 
at anyone moment of time But if the ten pounds’ worth 
of com and other necessaries, which were consumed by the 
artificer, had been consumed by a soldier or by a menial 
servant, the value of that part of the annual produce which 
existed at the end of the six months, would have been ten 
pounds less than it actually is in consequence of the labour 
of the artificei. Though the value of what the artificer 
produces, therefore, should not at any one moment of time 
be supposed greater than the value he consumes, yet at 
every moment of time the actually existing value of goods 
in the "market is, in consequence of what he produces, 
greater than it otherwise would be 

When the patrons of this system assert, that the con- 
sumption of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, is 
equal to the value of what they produce, they probably 
mean no more than that their revenue, or the fund destined 
for their consumption, is equal to it But if they had ex- 
pressed themselves more accurately, and only asserted, 
that the revenue of this class was equal to the value of 
what they produced, it might readily have occurred to the 
reader, that what would naturally be saved out of this 
revenue, must necessarily increase more or less the real 
wealth of the society. In order, therefore, to make out 
something lake an argument, it was necessaiy that they 
should express themselves as they have done , and this 
argument, even supposing things actually were as it seems 
to presume them to be, turns out to be a very inconclusive 
one 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can no more 
augment, without parsimony, the real revenue, the annual 
pioduce of the land and labour of their society, than arti- 
ficei s, manufacturers and merchants The annual produce 
of the land and labour of any society can be augmented 
only m two ways 5 either, first, by some improvement in 
the productive powers of the useful labour actually main- 
tained within it, 01, secondly, by some increase m the 
quantity of that labour 

The improvement in the productive powers of useful 
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Indoor depend, first, upon tlio improvement in tho ability 
of the workman ; and, secondly, u|)on that of the machinery 
with which he works But the labour of artificers and 
manufacturers, as it is capable of being more subdivided, 
and the labour of each worlcman reduced to a greater sim- 
plicity of operation, than that of farmers and country 
labourers, so it is likewise capable of both these sorts of 
improvement in a much higher degree 1 In this respect, 
therefore, tho class of cultivators can have no sort of ad- 
vantage over that of artificers and manufacturers 

The increase in tho quantity of useful Inborn actually 
employed within any society, must depend altogether upon 
the increase, of the capital which employs it, and the in- 
crease of that capital again must be'exactly equal to tho 
amount of tho savings from tho revenue, either of the par- 
ticular persons who manage and direct the employment of 
that capital, or of some other persons who lend it to them 
If merchants, artificers and manufacturers are, as this 
system seems to suppose, naturally more inclined to parsi- 
mony and saving than proprietors and cultivators, they 
are, so far, more likely to augment the quantity of useful 
labour employed within their society, and consequently to 
increase its real revenue, the annual produce of its land 
and laboui 

Fifthly and lastly, though the revenue of the inhabitants 
of every country was supposed to consist altogether, as this 
system seems to suppose, m the quantity of subsistence 
which, their industry could procure to them; yet, even 
upon this supposition, the revenue of a trading and manu- 
facturing country must, other things being equal, always 
be much greater than that of one without trade or manu- 
factures By means of trade and manufactures, a greatei 
quantity of subsistence can be annually imported into a 
particular country than what its own lands, m the actual 
state of their cultivation, could afford The inhabitants of 
a town, though they frequently possess no landB of their 
own, yet draw to themselves by their industry such a 
quantity of the rude produce of the lands of other people 
as supplies them, not only -with the materials of- their 
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work, but with tlie fund of their subsistence What a 
town always is with regaid to the country in its neigh- 
bourhood, one independent state or country may frequently 
he with regard to other independent states or countries 
It is thus that Holland draws a great part of its subsis- 
tence from othei countries, live cattle fiom Holstein and 
Jutland, and corn from almost all the different countries 
of Euiope A small quantity of manufactured produce 
purchases a gieat quantity of rude produce A trading 
and manufacturing country, theiefoie, natm ally purchases 
with a small part of its manufactured produce a great part 
of the rude produce of other countries , while, on the con- 
tiaiy, a country without trade and manufactuies ib gene- 
rally obliged to purchase, at the expe^ce of a great part of 
its rude produce, a very small part 6f the manufactured 
produce of other countries The one exports wliat can 
subsist and accommodate hut a veiy few, and impoits tlio 
subsistence and accommodation of a great number The 
other expoits the accommodation and subsistence of a 
gieat number, and imports that of a very few only. Tlio 
inhabitants of the one must always enjoy a much greater 
quantity of subsistence than what their own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultivation, could afford. Tliemhabi- 
tants of the other must always enjoy a much smallor 
quantity 

This system, however, with all its imperfections, is per- 
haps, the neaicst approximation to tlio truth that lias yet 
been published upon the subject of political ceconomy, and 
is upon tbat account well woith the consideration of evciy 
man wbo wishes to examine with attention the principles 
of that very important science Though m representing 
the laboui which is employed upon land as the only pro- 
ductive labour, the notions which it inculcates are perhaps 
too narrow and confined , yet m 1 ©presenting the wealth of 
nations as consisting, not in the unconsumable riches of 
money, but in the consumable goods annually reproduced 
by the labour of the society, and m representing perfect 
liberty as the only effectual expedient for rendering tins 
annual leproduction tlio greatest possible, its doctrine 
seems to bo m every lespect as just as it is generous and 
liberal Its follow eis are very numeious, and as men aye 
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fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to understand what 
surpasses the comprehension of ordinary people, the para- 
dox which it maintains, concerning the unproductive nature 
of manufacturing laboui, has not perhaps contributed a 
little to increase the numbei of its admirers They have 
foi some years past made a pretty considerable sect, dis- 
tinguished m the French republic of letters by the name of. 
The (Economists Then works have certainly been of 
some service to then country , not only by bringing into 
geneial discussion, many subjects which had nevei been 
well examined before, but by influencing m Borne measure 
the public admmistiation m favoui of agriculture It has 
been in consequence of then representations, accordingly, 
that the agiiculture of France has been delivered from 
several of the oppressions which it befoie laboui ed under 
The teim during which such a lease can be granted, as 
will be valid against every futrne purchaser 01 piopnetor 
of the land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty-seven 
years The ancient piovmcaal restraints upon the tians- 1 
portation of corn fiom one province of the kingdom to 
anotliei, have been entuely taken away, and the liberty of 
expoitmg it to all foreign countiies, has been established 
as the common law of the kingdom m all oidmaiy cases 
This sect, m then works, which aie veiy numeions, and 
which treat not only of what is properly called Political 
(Economy, 01 of the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations, hut of every other blanch of the system of civil 
government, all follow implicitly, and without any sensible 
vauation, the doctrine of Mr Quesnai There is upon 
this account little variety in the greater part of their 
works The most distinct and best connected account of 
this doctrine is to be found in a little book wiitteu by Mr. 
Meicier de la Kmere, sometime Intendant of Martamco, 
mtitled, The natural and essential Order of Political 
Societies The admiration of this whole sect for their 
master, who was himself a man of the greatest modesty 
and simplicity, is not inferior to that of any of the ancient 
philosophers for the founders of their resp<£cti\e systems 
"There haio been' since the -world began,” s a \erj 
diligent and respectable author, the Maiqms de Mirabeau, 
“three gieat imentious which liaie principally given 
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stability to political BocietieB, independent of many other 
inventions which have enriched and adorned them. The 
first, is the invention of writing, which alone gives human 
nature the power of transmitting, without alteration, its 
laws, its contracts, its annals, and its discoveries. The 
second, is the mvention of money, which binds together 
all the relations between civilized societies The third, is 
the (Economical Table, the result of the other two, which 
completes them both by perfecting their object , the great 
discovery of our age, but of which our posterity will reap 
the benefit ” 

As the political ceconomy of the nations of modem 
Europe has been more favourable to manufactures and 
foieign trade, the industry of the towns, than to agricul- 
ture, the industry of the country , so that of other nations 
has followed a different plan, and has been more favour- 
able to agriculture than to manufactures and foreign trade r 

The policy of China favours agriculture more than all 
other employments In China, the condition of a labourer 
is said to be as much supenor to that of an artificer, as in 
most parts of Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a 
labourer. In China, the great ambition of every man is 
to get possession of some little bit of land, either in pro- 
perty or m lease , and leases are there said to he granted 
upon very moderate terms, and to he sufficiently secured 
to the lessees The Chinese have little respect for foreign 
trade Your beggarly commerce 1 was the language in 
which the Mandarins of Peltin'" used to talk to Mr De 
Lange, the Russian envoy, concerning it 1 Except with 
Japan, the Chinese carry on, themselves, and m their own 
bottoms, little or no foreign trade , and it is only into ono 
or two ports of their kingdom that they even admit the 
ships of foreign nations Foieign trade, theiefore, is, m 
China, every way confined withm a much narrower circle 
than that to which it would naturally extend itself, if 
more freedom was allowed to it, either in their own ships, 
or m those of foreign nations 

Manufactures, as in a small hulk (hoy frequently con- 
tain a great value, and can upon that account be trans- 

1 See the Journal of Mr. De Lange in Bull's Travels, vol » p 258, 
27C, und 283 
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ported at less expen.ce from one country to another than 
most parts of rude produce, are, in almost all countries, the 
principal support of foreign trade In countries, besides, 
less extensive and less favourably circumstanced for interior 
commerce than China, they generally require the support 
of foreign trade Without an extensive foreign market, 
they could not ’well flourish, either in countries so mode- 
rately extensive as to afford but a narrow home market, or 
m countries where the communication between one province 
and another was so difficult, as to render it impossible foi 
the goods of any particular place to enjoy the whole of that 
home market which the country could afford The perfec- 
tion of manufacturing industry, it must be remembered, 
depends altogether upon the division of labour , and the 
degree to which the division of labour can be introduced 
into any manufacture, is necessarily regulated, it has 
already been shown, by the extent of the market But the 
great extent of the empire of China, the vast multitude of 
its inhabitants, the variety of climate, and consequently of 
productions in its different provinces, and the easy com- 
munication by means of water carnage between the greatei 
part of them, render the home market of that country of so 
great extent, as to be alone sufficient to support very great 
manufactures, and to admit of very considerable sub- 
divisions of labour. The* home market of China is, per- 
haps, m extent, not much infenor to the market of all the 
different countries of Europe put together A more exten- 
sive foreign trade, however, which to this great home 
market added the foreign market of all the rest of the 
world ; especially if any considerable pait of this trade was 
earned on m Chinese ships , could scaice fail to mcrease 
very much the manufactures-of China, and to improve very 
much the productive powers of its manufacturing industiy. 
By a more extensive navigation, the Chinese would natu- 
rally learn the art of using and constructing themselves all 
the different machines made use of in other countries, as 
well as the other improvements of art and industry winch 
are practised in all the different parts of the world Upon 
their present plan they have little opportunity of improving 
themselves by the example of any other nation except th it 
of the Japanese 
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The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that of the Gontoo 
government of Indostnn, seem to ln\o fas oured agriculture 
more than all other employments 

Both m ancient Egypt and Indostan, the whole lwxly of 
the people was divided into chflcient casts or tnlws enli 
of which was confined, from father to son, to a particular 
employment or class of employ ments The son of a pru^t 
was necessarily a pnest , the son of a soldier, a soldier, the 
son of a labourer, a labourer, the son of a wrnur, a 
w eater, the son of a tailor, a tailor, At In both <*>un* 
tries, the oast ot the priest hold tho highest rank, and tint 
of the soldiers the next , and m both count ru s, the mst of 
the fannera and laboureis was stipe noi to tho ca«ts of 
merchants and inanufnctmeis 
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class of artificers will seldom, m a laige country, maU 
more than one in fifty or one in a hundred of the ^holo 
number of families contained m it But in such lar e 
countues as Erance and England, tlie number of people 
employed in agricultuichas by some autliois been computed 
at a half, by others at a third, and by no author that 1 
know of, at less than a fifth of the whole inhabitants of tbe 
country But as the produce of the agriculture of both 
Prance and England is, the far gieatei paifc of it, consumed 
at home, each peison employed m it must, according to 
these computations, xequne little more than the custom of 
one, two, or, at most, of tour such families as his own, m 
order to dispose of the whole produce of his own lahoui 
Agriculture, therefore, can support itself under the dis- 
couragement of a confined market, much better than manu- 
factures In hoth ancient Egypt and Indostan, indeed, 
the confinement of the foieign market was msome measure 
compensated by tbe convemency of many inland naviga- 
tions, which opened, in the most advantageous manner, the 
whole extent of the home market to every part of the pro- 
duce of every different distuct of those countries. The 
gveat extent of Indostan too rendered the home market of 
that country very great, and sufficient to support a gieat 
lanetj of manufactures But the small extent of ancient 
Egypt, which was nevei equal to England, must at all 
times have rendered the home market of that countiytoo 
narrow for supporting any great variety of manufactuies. 
i»engal, accordingly, the province of Indostan which com- 
monly exports the greatest quantity of nee, has always 
been more remarkable for the exportation of a great variety 
of manufactures, than for that of its gram Ancient 
contiary, though it exported some manufac- 
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different kingdoms into which Indostan has at different 
times been divided, have always derived the whole, or by 
far the most considerable part, of their revenue from some 
sort of land-tax or land-ient This land-tax or land-rent, 
like the tithe in Europe, consisted in a certain proportion, 
a fifth, it is said, of the pioduce of the land, which was 
either delivered m land, or paid in money, according to a 
certain valuation, and which therefoie varied from year to 
yeaa accoidmg to all the variations of the produce It 
was natural, therefore, that the soveieigns of those countries 
should be particularly attentive to the mteiests of agncul- 
tuie, upon the prosperity or declension of which immediately 
depended the yearly increase or diminution of their own 
revenue 

The policy of the ancient republics of Greece, and that 
of Borne, though it honoured agriculture more than manu- 
factures or foreign trade, yet seems rather to have dis- 
couraged the lattei employments, than to have given any 
direct or intentional encouragement to the former In 
several of the ancient states of Greece, foreign trade was 
prohibited altogether, and in several others the employ- 
ments of artificers and manufacturers were considered as 
hurtful to the strength and agility of the human body, as 
rendering it incapable of those habits winch their military 
and gymnastic exercises endeavoured to form m it, and as 
thereby disqualifying it more 01 less for undergoing the 
fatigues and encountering the dangers of war Such occu- 
pations were considered as fit only for slaves, and the fieo 
citizens of the state were prohibited from exercising them 
Even in those states where no such prohibition took place, 
as m Borne and Athens, tliq great body of the people weio 
in effect excluded from dll the trades which are now com- 
monly exercised by the lower sort of the inhabitants of 
towns Such trades wore, at Athens and Borne, all occu- 
pied by the slaves of the uch, who exorcised them for the 
benefit of their masters, whose wealth, power, and protec-' 
tion, made it almost impossible for a poor freeman to find 
a market for his work, when it came into competition with 
that of the slaves of the rich Slaves, however, are very 
seldom inventive/ and all the most important lmpiove- 
raents, either in machinery, or m the arrangement and 
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and abridge labour, 
Should a, slave pro* 
us master would bo 
,s the suggestion of 
laziness, and. or a aesrre xo save jus own labour at the 
master’s expence The poor slave, instead of reward, 
■would probably meet with much abuse, perhaps with some 
punishment In the manufactures carried on by slaves, 
therefore, more labour must generally have been employed 
to execute the same quantity of work, than in those earned 
on hy freemen The work of the former must, upon that 
account, generally have been dearer than that of the latter. 
The Hungarian mines, it is rcmaiked hy Mr Montesquieu, 
though not richer, have always been wrought with less ex- 
pence, and therefore with more profit, than the Turkish 
mines in their neighbourhood. .The Turkish mines are 
wrought hy slaves , and the arms of those slaves are the 
only machines which the Turks have ever thought of em- 
ploying The Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen, 
who employ a great deal of machinery, hy which they 
facilitate and abridge their own labour Prom the very 
little that is known about the price of manufactures m the 
tunes of the Greeks and Homans, it would appear that 
those of the finer sort were excessively dear Silk sold for 
its weight in gold It was not, indeed, in those tunes a 
European manufacture , aud as it was all brought from 
the East Indies, the distance of the carnage may m some 
measure account for the greatness of the pnee The price, 
however, which a lady, it is* said, would sometimes pay for 
a piece of very fine linen, seems to have been equally ex- 
travagant , and as linen was always either an European, 
or, at farthest, an Egyptian manufacture, this high price 
C °u accounte ^ f° r only hy the great expence of the labour 
« v BQUS ^ ^ ave been employed about it, and the expence 
of this labour again could arise from nothing but the 
awkwaidness of the machinery which it made use of The 
price of fine woollens too, though not quite so extravagant, 
seems however to have been much above that of the present 
times Some cloths, we are told hy Pliny, dyed in a par- 
ticular manner, cost a hundred denarn, or three pounds 
mx shillings and eightpence the pound weight 1 Others 

1 Plm. 1 ix. o 89 


distribution of work, which facilitate 
have been the discoveries of freemen 
pose any improvement of this land, 
very apt to consider the proposal i 
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dyed m anotliei manner cost a thousand denarii the pound 
weight, 01 thirty-three pounds six shillings and eightpence 
The Bom an pound, it must he lemembeied, contained only 
twelve of oui avoirdupois ounces This high price, indeed, 
seems to have been puncipally owing to the dye. But liatl 
not the cloths themselves been much dearer than any 
which are made m the piesent times, so very expensive a 
dye would not piobably lia\ e beon bestowed upon them 
The dispiopoition would have been too gieat between the 
value of the accessory and that of the pnncipal The 
jince mentioned by the same 1 author of some Tiiclinauu, 
a sort of woollen pillows or cushions made use of to lean 
upon as they leclined upon their couches at table, passes 
all ciedulity , some of them being said to have cost more 
than tlinty thousand, oilieis more than thiee bundled 
thousand pounds This high price too is not said to have 
ansen from the dye In the dress of the people of fashion 
of both sexes, there seems to have been much less vauet), 
it is observed by Doctoi Arbutlinor, in ancient than m 
modem times, and the veiy little vanety which we 
find m that of the ancient statues confinns his obseiva- 
tion He infers from this, that tlieir dress must upon 
the whole have been cheaper than ouis but the con- 
clusion does not seem to follow When the expenco of 
fashionable dress is very great, the -variety must be very 
small But when, by the impiovements in the pioductivo 
powers of manufacturing art and industry, tho expenco of 
any one dress comes to be veiy modciate, the variety will 
naturally be very great Tho rich not being able to dis- 
tinguish themselves by the expence of any one dress, will 
naturally endeavour to do so by the multitude and vaupty 
ot their dresses 

The gieatest and most important biancli of tho commoice 
of every nation, it has already been observed, is that winch 
is earned on between the inhabitants of the town and those 
of the countiy The inhabitants from the town draw from 
the countiy the rude produce which constitutes both tho 
materials of then woik and the fund of then subsistence, 
and they pay foi this l udo produce by sending back to tho 

* Phn. 1 vm c 48 
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country a certain portion of it manufactured and prepared 
for immediate Use. The trade which » carried on between 
these two different sets of people, consists ultimately in a 
certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a certain 
quantity of manufactured produce The dearei the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the f ormei , and whatever tends m any 
country to raise the price of manufactured produce, tends to 
lower that of the rude pioduce of the land, and thereby to 
discourage agncultuie The smaller the quantity of manu- 
factured pioduce which any given quantity of rude produce, 
or, what comes to the same thing, which the pnce of any 
given quantity of rude produce is capable of purchasing, 
the smaller the exchangeable value of that given quantity 
of rude produce, the smaller the encouragement which, 
cither the landlord has to increase its quantity by im- 
proving, 01 the f armci by cultivating the land. 'Whatever, 
besides, tends to diminish in any country the number of 
artificers and manufacturers, tends to dimmish the home 
market, the most important of all markets for the rude 
produce of the land, and theieby still fuither to discourago 
agriculture 

Thoso systems, theiefore, which preferring agriculture to 
all other employments, m order to promote it, impose re- 
straints upon manufactures and foreign trade, act contrary 
to the very end which they propose, and indirectly discou- 
rage that very Bpccies of industry which they mean to 
promote They aie so far, perhaps, moie inconsistent than 
men the mercantile system. That system, hy encouraging 
manufactures and foreign trade more than agriculture, 
twins a certain portion of tho capital of the society fiom 
Mippoit.ni" a move ndvnutageous, to suppoib a less advan- 
tageous species of industiy But still it leally and in the 
iiui encoinage-. that species of industiy which it means to 
promote 1 hose ugi vtAiltinal systems, on the contrai y, 
i<"ilh and m the end discouiagc then own fa% ounto species 

unuisviy 

It is thus that c\ciy sj stem which endeavours, cither, by 
rvlriortlinary encouragements, to draw towards a particular 
^ bidusuj n greater share of the capital of tho 
■’Ml Him whit would ntiurally g0 to it, or, by extra- 
v \ nn re-' t wmts, to foice fiom a paiticular species of- 
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industry some share of the capital "which would otherwise 
be employed m it; is in reality subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote It retards, instead of- 
acceleratmg, the progress of the society towards real wealth 
and greatness , and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labour 
All systems either of prefeience or of restraint, there- 
fore, being thus completely taken away, the obvidus and 
simple system of natural liberty establishes itself of its 
own accord Every man, as long as he does not violate 
the laws of "justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest his own way, and to bnng both bis industry and 
capital into competition witli those of any otliei man, or 
older of men The sovereign is completely discharged from 
a duty, in the attempting to perform which he must always 
be exposed to innumerable delusions, and for the proper 
performance of which no human wisdom or knowledge 
could ever be sufficient, the duty of superintending the 
industry of private people, and of dnecfang it towards the 
employments most suitable to the interest of the society 
According to the system of natural liberty,- the sovereign 
has only three duties to attend to , three duties of great 
importance, indeed, but plain and mtelligiblo to common 
understandings first, the duty of protecting the society 
from the violence and invasion of other independent 
societies , secondly, the duty of protecting, as far as pos- 
sible, every member of the society from tbo injustice 
or oppression of every other member of it, or tho duty 
of establishing on exact administration of justice, and, 
thndly, the duty of erecting and maintaining certain 
public works and certain public institutions, which it can 
nevei be foi tbo interest of any individual, 01 small numbei 
of individuals, to erect and maintain ; because tho profit 
could neier repay tho, cxpenco to any individual or bmall 
number of individuals, though it may frequently do much 
more than repay it to a great society 

Tho proper performance of those soveial duties of tho 
soveieign neccssanly supposes a certain expcnce, and tins 
expenco again necessarily supposes a cet tain revenue to 
support it In the following book, therefore, I shall en- 
deavour to explain , first, what are the necessary oxpences 
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of the sovereign or commonwealth , and which of those 
expences ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole society , and which of them, by that of some 
particular part only, or of some particular members of the 
society: secondly, what are the different methods in which 
the whole society may be made to contribute towards de- 
fraying the expences incumbent on the whole society, and 
what are the principal advantages and mconvemenaes of 
each of those methods and thirdly, what are the reasons 
and causes which have induced almost all modem govern- 
ments to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to contract 
debts, and what have been the effects of those debts upon 
the leal wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society The following book, therefore, will natu- 
rally be divided into tlnee chapters 
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CHAPTER I 

OF TUL LXFENCES OF 1110 SOVEREIGN OR COMMONWEALTH, 

PART L 

OF Tnc EXPENCE OF DEFENCE. 

T HE fust, duty of tlio sovereign, that of protecting tlio 
Kocioly fiom tlio violence and invasion of other inde- 
pendent societies, can ho poi formed only by means of a 
militaiy forco But the expcnco both of preparing this 
nnlitaiy foico in time of peace, and of employing it m time 
of war, is ioiy different in tho diffeient states of society, 
m the different periods of nnpiovomont 

Among nations of hunters, the Ion cst and rudest, state 
of sociotj, such as wo find it among tho nalne tnbes of 
Noilli Ameiicn, evciy man is a wamoi as veil ns a huntci 
When lie goes to w ai cither to defend his sociotj , or to rc- 
•\ ongo tlio mpuics which liavo been dono to it by other 
societies, ho maintains himself by his own labour, in tho 
samo mannoi as wlion ho In os at homo His society, for 
m this state of things tlicro is properly neither sovereign 
nor coimnoiiwealt.il, is at no sort of exponco, cither to 
prepare him foi tho hold, oi to maintain hnn while ho is 
m it 

Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced state of 
sociotj , such as wo find it among tho Tartars and Arabs, 
cverj* man is, iu tho same mnnnci, a varnor Sucl 
nations lune commoulj no fixed habitation, but hvo, citliet 
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in tents, or in a sort of covered waggons which are easily 
transported from place to place. The whole tribe or nation 
changes its situation accoiding to the diffeient seasons of 
the year, as well as according to other accidents. When 
its herds and flocks have consumed the forage of one pait 
of the country, it removes to another, and from that to a 
third. In the dry season, it comes down to the hanks of 
the rivers , in. the wet season it retires to the upper coun- 
try. "When such a nation goes to war, the warriors will not 
trust their herds and flocks to the feeble defence of their 
old men, their women and childien, and their old men, 
their women and childien, will not be left behind without 
defence and without subsistence The whole nation, be- 
sides, being accustomed to a wandering life, even in tune 
of peace, easily takes the field in time of war. Whether it 
marches as an army, or moves about as a company of 
heidsraen, the way of life is neaily the same, though the 
object proposed by it be very different They all go to wax 
together, therefore, and every one does as well as he can. 
Among the Tartars, even the women have been frequently 
known to engage m battle If they conquer, whatever belongs 
to the hostile tnbe is the recompence of the victoiy But 
if they are vanquished, all is lost, and not only their herds 
and flocks, but their women and children become the 
booty of the conqueioi Even the greatei part of those 
who survive the action aie obliged to subnut to him for 
the sake of immediate subsistence The lest are com- 
monly dissipated and dispersed m the desart 

The oidmary life, the ordinary exercises of a Tartar or 
Arab, prepaie him sufficiently for war Running, wrest- 
ling, cudgel-playing, throwing the javelin, drawing the 
how, &c , are the common pastimes of those who lire in the 
open air, and are all of them the images of wai When a 
Tartar or Arab actually goes to war, he is maintained hy 
his own herds and flocks which he carries with him, m the 
same manner as m peace. His chief or soveieign, for 
those nations have all chiefs or soveiexgns, is at no sort of 
expence m preparing him f 01 the field , and when he is m 
it, the chance of plunder is the only pay which lie either 
expects or requires. 

An army of hunteis can seldom exceed two or three 

ix. * 
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hundred men The precarious subsistence which the chaco 
affords could seldom allow a greater number to keep to- 
gether for any considerable time An army of sliophords, 
on the contrary, may sometimes amount to two or tlirco 
hundred thousand As long as notlung stops their pro- 
giess, as long as they can go onfiom one distuct, of which 
they have consumed the iorage, to another which is yet 
entire , there seems to bo scarce any limit to the number 
who can march on together A nation of hunteis can nov er 
bo formidable to the civilized nations in their neighboui- 
liood A nation of shepherds may Nothing cau be moie 
contemptible than an Indian wav in North Amcnca No- 
thing, on the contrary, can be moie dreadful than a Tartar 
invasion has frequently been m Asia The judgment of 
Thucydides, that both Europe and Asia could not resist the 
Scythians united, has been verified bj the experience of all 
ages The inhabitants of the extensive, but defenceless 
plains of Scythia or Tartaiv, liavo been frequently united 
under the dominion of tlio chief of some conquering horde 
01 clan, and the havoc and devastation of Asia have 
alwaj s signalized their union. The inhabitants of tho in- 
hospitable desalts of Arabia, tbe other great nation of 
shepherds, have ncvci been united but once, under Ma- 
homet and Ins immediate succcssois Their union, which 
u as more tho effect of religious enthusiasm than of con- 
quest, nas signalized m tho same manner If tho hunting 
nations of Amcnca should over hocomo shepherds, then 
neighbourhood would ho much more dangerous to tho 
Emopean colonies than it is at present 

In a jet moro advanced state of society, among those 
nations of husbindmcn who have httlo foicjgn commerce, 
and no other manufactures but those coarso and housliold 
ones which almost ever) private iaimly prepares for its own 
use, evei) man, in the same manner, cither is a vvarrioi, 
or easilj becomes such. They who live b) ngncultuie 
gcuomlh pass the whole da) in the open air, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the seasons The hardness of their 
ordunrv hfc piepaies them foi the fatigues of war, to some 
of winch their necessaiy occupations lie'll a great analogy 
The ucccssar) occupation of a ditcher jm pales him to work 
in flic trenches and to fortify a cam]) as well as to cm lose 
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a field Tlie ordinary pastimes of such husbandmen are 
the same as those of shepherds, and are in the same manner 
the images of war But as husbandmen have less leisure 
than shepherds, they are not so frequently employed m 
those pastimes They are soldiers, but soldiers not quite 
so much masters of their exercise Such as they are, how- 
ever, it seldom costs the sovereign or commonwealth any 
expence to prepare them for the field 
Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest state, supposes 
a settlement, some sort of fixed habitation which cannot 
be abandoned without great loss When a nation of meie 
husbandmen, therefore, goes to war, the whole people can- 
not take the field together The old men, the women and 
childien, at least, must remain a^ home to take care of the 
habitation All the men of the military age, however, may 
take the field, and, m small nations of this land, have fie- 
quently done so In eveiy nation the men of the militaiy 
age are supposed to amount to about a fourth or a fifth part 
ot the whole body of the people If the campaign too should 
begin after seed-time, and end befoie harvest, both the 
husbandman and his principal laboureis can be spaied 
fiorn the farm without much loss He trusts that the work 
which must he done in the meantime can he well enough 
executed by the old men, the women and the children Ho 
is not unwilling, thciefoic, to serve without pay dming a 
short campaign, and it f i equently costs the sov ereign 01 
commonwealth as little to maintain him m the field as to 
pre]iarc him for it The cituens of all the different states 
of ancient Greece seem to have served in tins niauner till 
after the second Persian wai , and the people of Pelopo- 
ncsiaus, Thueydidtss observes, generally left the field in the 
summer, and returned home to leap the harvest The Ro- 
man i>eople undei then kings and duung the first ages of 
the republic, seivcd in the same manner It was not 'till 
the siege of Yen, that they, who staid at home, began to 
contribute something towards maintaining those who went 
to w.ir In the Europeau monarchies, which weie founded 
upon flic nuns of the Roman empire, lmth before and foi 
sometime after the establishment of what is projverly called 
the feudal law, the greit lords, with all tli* ir imm**dute 
dependents, used to serve the crown at their own exj*_nco. 
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In the field, in the same manner as at home, they mam- 
tamed themselves by them own levenue, and not by any 
stipend or pay •which they received from the king upon that 
particular occasion 

In a more advanced state of society, two different causes 
contribute to render it altogether^mpossible that they, nho 
take the field, should maintain themselves at tlieir own ex- 
pence Those two causes are, the progiess of manufactures, 
and the improvement m the art of wai. 

Though a husbandman should be employed in an expe- 
dition, provided it begins after seed-time and ends befoie 
harvest, the interruption of Ins business will not always 
occasion any consideiable diminution of his revenue With- 
out the intervention of his labour, nature does heiself the 
greater part of the work which remains to be done But 
the moment that an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a 
weaver, for example, quits hiB workhouse, the sole soiuco 
of his revenue is completely diied up Nature does no- 
thing for him, he does all for himself When he takes the 
field, therefore, m defence of the public, as he has no 
levenue to maintain himself, he must necessanly be mam- 
tamed by the public But m a country of which a gieat 
part of the inhabitants are artificers and manufactuiers, a 
great part of the people’ who go to war must be drawn fioin 
those classes, and must tlierefoie be maintained by the 
public as long as they are employed m its service. 

When the ait of wai too lias gradually grown up to be 
a very intiicate and complicated science, when the event of 
war ceases to be determined, as in the fust ages of society, 
by a single irregular skirmish or battle, .but when the con- 
test is generally spun out thiough several different cam- 
paigns, each of which lasts during the greater part of the 
year, it becomes universally necessary, that the public 
should maintain those who serve the public m war, at least 
while they are employed in that service Whatever in time 
of peace might be the ordinary occupation of those who go 
to war, so very tedious and expensive a service would other- 
wise be by fai too heavy a burden upon them After tbe 
second Pei sum war, accordingly, the armies of Athens seem 
to haio been generally composed of mercenary tioops, 
Lpusistmg, ludeid, paitty of citizens, but partly too of 
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foreigners ; and all of tliem equally hired and paid at the 
expence of the state. From the time of the siege of Yen, 
the armies of Home received pay for their service during 
the time •which they remained in the field. Under the 
feudal governments the military service both of the great 
lords and of their immediate dependents was, after a certain 
period, universally exchan ged for a payment in money, which 
was employed to maintain those who served m their 
stead 

The number of those who can go to wai, in proportion to 
the whole number of the people, is necessarily much smaller 
in a civilized, than m a rude state of society In a civilized 
society, as the soldiers are maintained altogether by the 
labour of those who are not soldiers, the number of the 
former can never exceed what the latter can maintain, over 
and above maintaining, in a manner suitable to their re- 
spective stations, both themselves and the other officers of 
government, and law, whom they are obhged to maintain 
In the little agrarian states of ancient Greece, a fourth or 
a fifth part of the whole body of the people considered 
themselves as soldiers, and would sometimes, it is said, 
take the field. Among the civilized nations of modem 
Europe, it is commonly computed, that not more than one 
hundredth part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as soldiers, without rum to the country which 
pays the expence of their service 

The expence of preparing the army for the field seems 
not to have become considerable in any nation, tall long 
after that of maintaining it in the field had devolved entirely 
upon the soveieign or commonwealth In all the different 
republics of ancient Greece, to learn his military exercises, 
was a necessary part of education imposed by the state 
upon every free citizen In every city there seems to have 
been a public field, m which, under the protection of the 
public magistrate, the young people were taught their dif- 
ferent exercises by different masters In this very simple 
institution, consisted the whole expence which any Grecian 
state seems ever to have been at, in preparing its citizens 
for war In ancient Home the exercises of the Campus 
Martius answered the same purpose with those of the 
Gymnasium m ancient Greece. Under the feudal govern- 
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merits, the many public ordinances that the citizens of 
every district should practise archery as -well as several other 
military exercises, -were intended for promoting the same 
purpose, hut do not seem to have promoted it so well Either 
fiom vrant of mteiest in the officers entrusted with the 
execution of those ordinances, 01 fiom some other cause, 
they appeal to have been universally neglected , and in the 
progress of all those governments, military exercises seem 
to have gone gradually into disuse among the great body 
of the people 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Borne, during 
tlio whole period of their existence, and under the feudal 
governments for a considerable time after their first esta- 
blishment, the trade of a soldier was not a separate, dis- 
tinct trade, which constituted the sole or principal occupa- 
tion of a particular class of citizens Every subject of the 
state, whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation 
by which he gamed Ins livelihood, considered himself, upon 
all ordinary occasions, as fit likewise to exercise the trade 
of a soldier, and upon many extraordinary occasions as 
bound to exercise it 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the noblest of 
all arts, so m the progress of impiovement it necessarily 
becomes one of the most complicated among them Tlio 
Btate of the mechanical, as well as of some other arts, with 
which it is necessarily connected, determines the degree of 
perfection to which it ib capable of being carried at any 
particular time But m order to carry it to this dcgieo of 
perfection, it is necessary that it should become tlio sole or 
principal occupation of a particular class of citizens, and 
the division of labour is as necessary for the impiovement 
of this, as of every other art Into other arts the division 
of labour is naturally introduced by the prudence of indi- 
viduals, who find that they promote their private intoxost 
better by confining themselves to a particular trade, than 
by exercising a great number But it is the wisdom of the 
state only which can render the trade of a soldier a par- 
ticular trade separate and distinct from all others A 
private citizen who, in time of profound peace, and with- 
out auy particular encouragement from the pubhc, should 
spend the greater part of his time m military exercises. 
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might, no doubt, both impiove lumsclf very much in them, 
and amuse himself very -well , but he certainly would not 
piomote 1 ns own interest. It is the wisdom of the state 
only which can render it for his interest to give up the 
greater part of Ins time to this peculiar occupation and 
slates have not always had this wisdom, even when their 
circumstances had become such, that the preservation of 
tlieir existence required that they should have it 

A shepherd has a great deal of leisure , a husbandman, 
in the rude slate of husbandry, has some , an artificer or 
manufacturei has none at all The first may, without any 
loss, employ a great deal of his time in martial exercises , 
the second may employ some part of it , but the last can- 
not employ a single hour in them without some loss, and 
lus attention to his own interest natuially leads him to 
neglect them altogether Those improvements in hus- 
bandry too, which the piogiess of arts and manufactures 
necessarily introduces, leaves the husbandman as little 
leisure as the artificer Mihtaiy exercises come to be as 
much neglected by the inhabitants of the country as by 
those of the town, and the great body of the people be- 
comes altogether unwarlike That wealth, at the same 
time, which always follows the improvements of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and which in reality is no more 
than the accumulated produce of those improvements, 
provokes the invasion of all their neighbours An indus- 
trious, and upon that account a wealthy nation, is of all 
nations the most likely to be attacked, and unless the 
state takes some new measures for the public defence, the 
natural habits of the people render them altogether in- 
capable of defending themselves 
In these circumstances, there seem to be but two 
methods by which the state can make any tolerable pro- 
vision for the public defence 

It may either, first, by means of a very ngoious pohee, 
and m spite of the whole bent of the inteiest, genius and 
inclinations of the people, enfoice the practice of military 
exercises, and oblige either all the citwens of the military 
age, or a certain nurnbei of them, to jom m some measure 
the trade of a soldier to whatever otliei trade 01 profession 
they may happen to carry on. 
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Or, secondly, l>y maintaining mid employing a certain 
number o£ citi7cns m tlio constant practice of military 
exercises, it may render tlio trade of a Holdior a particular 
trade, separate and distinct from all others 

If tlio state 1ms recourso to tlio first of those two expe- 
dients, its military force is said to consist m a militia , if 
to tlio second, it is said to consist in a standing army 
The practice of military exercises is the solo or pnnciji.il 
occupation of the soldiers of a standing miny, and tlio 
maintenance or pay winch tho state affords them is the 
pnneipal and ordinary fund of their subsistence Tho 
piactvoo of military exercises is only the occasional occujia- 
tion of tho soldiers of a militia, and they dome tlio prm- 
< ipal and ordinary fund of their subsistence from sonic 
othei occupation In a militia, the character of the 
labourer, arlificoi, or tradesman, predominates oxer that 
of the soldier in a standing army, Hint of the boldier 
piedonunntcs over every otliei character , and i» this dis- 
tinction seems to consist tho essential difference between 
those two different species of military force 

Militias linio been of several different lands In bomo 
countries tlic citizens destined for defending the state, 
seem to haio been exercised only, without being, if I may 
bay so, legnnented, that is, without being diuded into 
beparato and distinct bodies of troops, each of which por- 
lonned its exercises under its own proper and peimanent 
officci8 In tho republics of ancient Gtrceco and Home, 
each citizen, as long as ho lomamcd at home, seems to 
have piactised Ins cxeicises cither separately and inde- 
pendently, or with such of his equals as ho liked best , and 
not to have been attached to any particular body of troops 
till he w as actually called upon to take tho field In other 
countries, tlic militia lias not only been exercised, but 
lcgimentcd In 'England, in Switzoiland, and, I believe, 
in every other country of modern Europe, where any im- 
perfect military force of this land lias been established, 
every imlitia-man is, even in time of peace, attached to a 
particular body of troops, which perfoims its exoicises 
under its own piopei ana peimanent officeis 

Before tho'mvcution of fire-arms, that army was supe- 
rior m winch the soldiers had, etjcli individually, thp 
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greatest skill and dexterity in the use of their arms. 
Strength and agility of body "were of the highest conse- 
quence, and commonly determined the fate of battles 
But this skill and dexterity in the use of their arms, could 
be acquired only, in the same manner as fencing is at pre- 
sent, by practising, not in great bodies, but each man 
separately, in a particular school, under a particular 
master, or -with his own particular equals and companions 
Since the invention of fire-arms, stiength and agility of 
body, 01 even extraordinary dexterity and skill m the use 
of arms, though they are far fiom being of no conse- 
quence, are, however, of less consequence The nature of 
the weapon, though it by no means puts the awkward upon 
a level with the skilful, puts him more neaily so than he 
evei was before All the dexterity and skill, it is supposed, 
which are necessary for using it, can he well enough 
acquned by practising in gieat bodies 
Eegulanty, order, and prompt obedience to command, 
aie quahties which, m modem armies, are of more im- 
portance towaids determining the fate of battles, than the 
dexterity and skill of the soldieism the use of then arms 
But the noise of fire-arms, the smoke, and the invisible 
death to which every man feels himself every moment 
exposed, as soon as he comes within cannon-shot, and fre- 
quently a long time before the battle can be well said to be 
engaged, must lender it very difficult to maintain any con- 
siderable degiee of this legulanty, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modem battle In 
an ancient battle there was no noise but what arose from 
the human voice, theie was no smoke, there was no invi- 
sible cause of wounds or death Every man, till some 
nioilal weapon actually did appioach lnm, saw clearly that 
no such weapon 'was near him In these circumstances, 
and among tioops who had some confidence m their own 
skill and dexterity in the use of their arms, it must have 
been a good deal less difficult to preserve some degree of 
regularity and oider, not only in the beginning, but through 
the whole progiess of an ancient battle,vand till one of tlio 
two armies was fauly defeated. But the habits of regu- 
Innty, order, and piompt obedience to command, can be ac- 
quired only by troops which are exercised in great bodies. 
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A militia, hoxvexcr, mxvliatcvcr manner it mav lie either 
disciplined or exorcised, must always bo much inferior to a 
well-disciplined and woll-cxcrciscd standing army 

The soldiers, who are exercised only once a week, or 
onco a month, can never be so expert in the nso of their 
arms, as those who arc exeictscd exory day, or ex cry otlici 
day , and though this circumstanco may not be of so much 
consequoncc m modern, as it was m ancient times, yet tho 
acknowledged superiontv of tho Prussian troop*., owing, it 
is said, -very much to their superior expertness in tlicir 
exorcise, may satisfy us Ihnt it is, oxen at this day, of xory r 
considerable consequence 

Tho soldiers, xxlio arc bound to obey their ofliccr only 
ouce a xx'cek, 01 onco a mouth, aud who aro at all other 
tunes at liberty to manage their oxvn affairs then ownxxay, 
without being in any lcspect accountable to him, can 
ncx ci bo under the same awo in his presence, can nex or 
liax c tho same disposition to ready obedience, until those 
whoso whole hfo and conduct aro every day dncctcd by 
lnm, and xxlio ovciy day oxen rise and go to bed, or at 
least retire to then quarteis, according to his orders In 
what is called discipline, oi in tho habit of ready obedience, 
a militia must always be still more inferior to a standing 
army, than it may sometimes bo m what is called tho 
manual exercise, 01 m the management nnd use of its 
aims But m modem wai tho habit of ready and instant 
obedience is of much greater consequence than a consider- 
able superiority m tho management of aims 

Those militias which, like tho Tartar 01 Arab mihlia, 
go to wai under tho same chieftains whom they arc accus- 
tomed to obeym peace, aio by fax tbo best. In respect 
for then officeis, in tho habit of icady obedience, they 
approach nearest to standing armies The highland militia, 
when it served under its oxvn chieftains, had some advan- 
tage of the same lond As the highlanders, lioxvever, were 
not wondering, hut stationary shepherds, as they had all a 
fixed habitation, and wore not, in peaceable times, accus- 
tomed to follow their chieftain from place to place , so in 
time of war they xvere less xvilbng to follow’ him to any 
considerable distance, or to continue for any long timo in 
the field. When they had acquired any booty they wore 
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eager to return home, and his authority was seldom suffi- 
cient to detain them In point of obedience they were 
always much inferior to what is reported of the Tartars 
and Arabs, As the highlanders too, from their stationary 
life, spend less of their tame in the open aar, they were 
always less accustomed to military exercises, and were less 
expert in the use of their arms than the Tartars and Arabs 
are said to be 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, however, 
which has served for several successive campaigns in the 
field, becomes in every respect a standing army The 
soldiers are every day exercised m the use of their arms, 
and, being constantly under the command of their officers, 
are habituated to the same prompt obedience which takes 
place m standing armies What they were before they 
took the field, is of little importance They necessarily 
become in every respect a standing army, aftei they have 
passed a few campaigns in it Should the war m Amenoa 
drag out through another campaign, the American militia 
may become m every respect a match for that standing 
anny of which the valour appeared, m the last wai, at 
least not inferior to that of the hardiest veteians of France 
and Spam 

This distinction being well understood, the lustoiy of 
all ages, it will be found, bears testimony to the mesist- 
lble superiority which a well-regulated standing army has 
over a militia ' 

One of the fiist standing armies of which we have any 
distinct account, m any well authenticated InstoTy, is that 
of Philip of Macedon. His frequent wars with the Thra- 
cians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and some of the Greek cities 
in the neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed his 
troops, which in the beginning were probably militia, to 
the exact discipline of a standing army When he was at 
peace, which he was very seldom, and never for any long 
time together, he waB careful not to disband that army. 
It vanquished and subdued, after a long and violent 
struggle, indeed, the gallant and well-exercised militias of 
the principal republics of ancient Greece ; and afterwards, 
with very little struggle, the effeminate and ill -exercised 
militia of the great Persian empire The fall of the Greek 
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republics and of the Persian empire, was tlie effect of the 
irresistible superiority which a standing army has over 
every sort of militia It is tlie first great revolution in the 
affairs of mankind, of which history has preserved any 
distinct or circumstantial account 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent elevation of 
Borne, is the second All tlie varieties in the fortune of 
those two famous republics may very well be accounted 
for from the same cause 

Prom the end of the fiist to the beginning of the second 
Carthaginian war, the armies of Caitkage wore continually 
in the field, and employed undei three gieat generals, who 
succeeded one another in the command, Annlcai, his son- 
in-law Asdrubal, and his son Annibal, fiist in chastising 
their own rebellious slaves, afterwards in subduing the 
levoltcd nations of Africa, and, lastly, in conquering the 
great kingdom of Spam The aimy winch Annibal led 
fiom Spam into Italy must necessarily, in those different 
wars, have been gradually formed to the exact discipline 
of a standing army Tlie Romans, in the meantime, 
though they had not been altogether at peace, yet they 
had not, during this period, been engaged m any war of 
i ciy great consequence , and then military discipline, it is 
generally said, was a good deal relaxed The Homan 
armies which Annibal encountered at Trebia, Thrasymenus 
and Cannse, were militia opposed to a standing army This 
circumstance, it is probable, contributed more than any 
other to determine the fate of those battles 

The standing army which Annibal left behind lum in 
Spam, had the like supenonty over the militia which the 
BomanB sent to oppose it, and in a few years, under the 
command of his brothei, the younger Asdrubal, expelled 
them almost entirely from that country 

Annib al was ill supplied from home Tlie Koman 
militia, being continually in tlie fidd, became in the pro- 
giess of the war a well-disciplined and well-exercised stand- 
ing army , and the superiority of Annibal grew every day 
less and less Asdrubal judged it necessary to lead the 
w hole, or almost the whole of the standing army which lie 
commanded m Spain, to the assistance of lus brother in 
Italy. In this maich he is said to ha' e been misled by his 
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guides , and m a conntTy winch lie did not know, was sur- 
prized and attacked by another standing army, in eveiy 
respect equal or supeiior to his own, and was entirely 
dsfcBitcd* 

When Asdiubal had left Spain, the gieat Scipio found 
nothing to oppose him but a militia inferior to his own. 
He conquered and subdued that militia, and, in the course 
of the war, his own militia necessarily became a well-disci- 
phned and well-exercised standing army That standing 
army was afterwards earned to Afnca, where it found 
nothing but a militia, to oppose it In order to defend 
Carthage it became necessary to lecall the standing army 
of Annibal The disheartened and frequently defeated 
African militia joined it, and, at the battle of Zama com- 
posed the greatei part of the tioops of Annibal The 
event of that day determined the fate of the two rival 
repubhes 

Prom the end of the second Carthaginian war till the 
fall of’ the Roman republic, the aimies of Rome were in 
every respect standing armies The standing aimy of 
Macedon made some resistance to their arms In the 
height of their grandeur, it cost them two gieat wars, and 
thiee great battles, to subdue that little kingdom, of 
which the conquest would probably have been still moie 
difficult, had it not been for the cowardance of its last 
king The militias of all the civilized nations of the 
ancient world, of Greece,* of Syria, and of Egypt, made but 
a feeble resistance to the standing armies of Rome The 
militias of some barbarous nations defended themselves 
much better. The Scythian or Tartai militia, which Mith- 
lidates drew from the countries north of the Euxine and 
Caspian seas, were the most formidable enemies whom the 
Romans had to encounter after the second Carthaginian 
war The Parthian and German militias too weie always 
lespectable, and, upon several occasions, gamed very con- 
siderable advantages over the Roman armies In general, 
however, and when the Roman armies were well com- 
manded, they appeal to have been very much superior, 
aud if the Romans did not pursue the final conquest 
eithei of Parfhia or Germany, it was piobably because 
they judged, that it was not woith while to add those two 
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barbarous countries to an empire ■which was already too 
large The ancient Partluans appear to have been a nation 
of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have always re- 
tained a good deal of the manners of their ancestors. The 
ancient Geimaus were, bite the Scythians or Tartars, a 
nation of wandering shepherds, who went to war under 
the same chiefs whom they were accustomed to follow m 
peace Their militia was exactly of the same land with 
that of the Scythians or Tnatais, from whom too they were 
probably descended 

Many different causes contributed to lelax the disci- 
pline of the Homan armies Its extieme seventy was, 
peihaps, one of those causes In the days of their grandeur, 
when no enemy appeared capable of opposing them, tlieir 
heavy armour was laid aside as unnecessarily burdensome, 
their labonous exercises were neglected as unnecessarily 
toilsome Undei the Homan emperors besides, the stand- 
ing aimies of Home, those particularly which guarded the 
German and Pannoman frontiers, became dangerous to 
their masters, against whom they used frequently to set 
up their own generals In order to lender them less for- 
midable, according to some authors, Dioclosian, according 
to others, Constantine, fiist withdrew them from the 
frontier, where they had always before been encamped in 
gieat bodies, generally of two 01 thiee legions each, and 
dispersed them in small bodies through the diffeient pro- 
vincial towns, from whence they were scarce ever removed, 
but when it became necessary to repel an invasion Small 
bodies of-soldiers quartered m trading and manufacturing 
townB, and seldom removed fiom those quarters, became 
themselves tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers The 
fivil came to piedommate over the military character, 
and the standing aimies of Homo gradually degenerated 
into a conupt, neglected, and undisciplined militia, in- 

S ble of resisting the attack of the Gorman and Scythian 
ins, which soon ofterwaids invaded the western empire 
It was only by lining the militia of some of those nations to 
oppose to that of others, that the einpciors were for some 
tune able to defend themselves The fall of the western 
empnoistho tluid gieat levolutiou in the iiffiuisof man- 
kind, of which ancient history has pi user \ cd any distinct 
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or circumstantial accoimt It was In ought about by the 
irresistible superiority which tho militia of a barbarous, 
has over that of a chilwed nation, which tho iniliba of a 
nation of shepherds, has oier that of a nation of husband- 
men, artificers, and manufacturers The victories which 
have been gamed by imhtins have generally been, not ovei 
standing aimics, but ovei other militias m exeicise and 
discipline mfenoi to themselves Such were the victones 
which the Gieek militia gamed o\ ei that of the Persian 
empire, and such too were those winch in later times 
the Swiss militia gamed over that of the Austrians and 
Burgundians 

The military force of tho Geiman and Scythian nations 
who established themselves upon the rums of the western 
empire, continued for some time to be of the same land in 
their new settlements, as it had been m their original 
countiy It was a militia of shcplieids and husbandmen, 
which, m time of war, took the field under the command of 
the same chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey m 
peace It was, therefore, toleiably well eveicised, and 
tolerably well disciplined As aats and industry advanced, 
however, the authority of the chieftains giadunlly decayed, 
and the great body of the people had less time to spare for 
mihtaiy exercises Both the discipline and the exercise of 
the feudal militia, therefore, wont giadually to nun, and 
standing aimies were gradually intioduced to supply the 
place of it When the expedient of a standing army, 
besides, had once been adopted by one civilized nation, it 
became necessary that all its neighbours should follow the 
example They soon found that then safety depended upon 
tlieir doing so, and that then own -militia, was altogether 
incapable of resisting the attack of such an army 

The soldiers of a standing army, though they may never 
have seen an enemy, yet have frequently appeared to 
possess all the courage of veteran troops, and the very 
moment that they took the’field to have "been fit to face the 
hardiest and most experienced veterans In 1756, when 
the Russian army maiched into Poland, the valoui of the 
Russian soldieis did not appear mfeiior to that of the 
Prussians, at that time supposed to be the hardiest and 
most experienced veterans in Eutope The Russian empire. 
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howevei, liad enjoyed a profound peace for near, twenty 
yeais befoie, and could at tliat time have very few soldieis 
who had ever seen an enemy When, the Spanish war 
broke out in 1739, England had enjoyed a profound peace 
for about eight and twenty yeais The valour of her 
soldieis, however, far from being corrupted by that long 
peace, was never more distinguished than m the attempt 
upon Carthagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that un- 
fortunate war In a long peace the generals, perhaps, miy 
sometimes forget their skill , but, where a well-regulated 
standing army has been kept up, the soldieis seem never to 
forget their valour 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence upon a 
militia, it is at all times exposed to be conqueicd by any 
barbarous nation which happens to be in its neighbourhood 
The frequent conquests of all the civilized countnes m Asia 
by the Tartars, sufficiently demonstiates the natuial supc- 
nonty, which the militia of a baibarous, has ovei that of a 
civilized nation A well-iegulated standing aimy is supo- 
noi to every militia Such an army, as it can best bo 
maintained by an opulent and civilized nation, so it can 
alone defend such a nation against the invasion of a poor 
and barbaious neighbour It is only by means of a 
standing army, therefoie, that the civilization of any 
country can be perpetuated, 01 even preseived foi any con- 
siderable time 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated standing army 
that a civilized country can be defended , so it is only by 
means of it, that a barbarous country can bo suddenly and 
tolerably civilized A standing army establishes, with an 
irresistible force, the law of the sovereign through the le- 
motest provinces of the enipue, and maintains some degiee 
of regular government m countries which could not otliei- 
wise admit of any Whoevei examines, with attention, the 
improvements which Peter the Great introduced into the 
Russian empire, will find that they almost all resolve them- 
selves into the establishment of a well-regulated standing 
many It is the instrument which executes and maintains 
all his other regulations The degree of order and internal 
peace v Inch that empue has ever since enjoyed, is alto- 
gether owing to the influence of that army. 
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Men of lepubhcan principles Lave been jealous of a 
standing aimy as dangerous to hbeity. It certainly is so, 
•wherever the interest of the general and that of the 
principal officers are not necessarily connected with the 
support of the constitution of the state The standing 
army of Ctesar destroyed the Boman republic The stand- 
ing army of Cromwell turned the long parliament out of 
doors But where the sovereign is himself the general, and 
the principal nobility and gentry of the country the chief 
officers of the army, where the militaiy force is placed 
under the command of those who have the gieatest intei est 
in the support of the civil authonty, because they have 
themselves the greatest shaie of that authonty, a standing 
army can never be dangerous to liberty On the contrary, 
it may in some cases be favourable to liberty The security 
which it gives to the sovereign lendeis unnecessary that 
troublesome jealousy, which, in some modern lepublics, 
seems to watch ovei the minutest actions, and to be at all 
times leady to disturb the peace of every citizen Wlieie 
the secunty of the magistrate, though suppoited by the 
principal people of the country, is endangered by eveiy 
popular discontent, where a small tumult is capable of 
bringing about m a few hours a great revolution, the whole 
authority of government must be employed to suppress and 
pumsh every murmur and complaint agamst it To a 
sovereign, on the contrary, who feels himself supported, not 
only by the natural aristocracy of the country, but by a 
well-regulated s tan ding army, the rudest, the most ground- 
less, and the most licentious remonstrances can give but 
little disturbance He can safely pardon or neglect them, 
and his consciousness of his own superiority naturally dis- 
poses him to do so That degree 'of liberty which ap- 
proaches to hcentiousness can be tolerated only in countries 
where the sovereign is secured by a well-regulated standing 
army It is m such countries only, that the public safefrv 
does not require, that the sovereign should be trusted with 
any discretionary power, for suppressing even the imperti- 
nent wantonness of this licentious liberty 

The first duty of' the soveieign, therefore, that of defend- 
ing the society from the violence and injustice of other 
independent societies, glows gradually moie and moie ex- 

II. Q 
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pensive, ns tlie society advances in civilization The mili- 
tary foice of the society, which originally cost the sovereign 
no expence either in time of peace or m time of war, 
must, m the progress of improvement, first ho maintained 
by him in time of wai, and afterwaids even in time of 
peace 

The great change mtioduced into the art of war by the 
invention of fiie-aims, has enhanced still further both the 
expence of cxeici&ing and disciplining any particnlai 
numbei of soldieis m time of peace, and that of employing 
them m time of wai Both their arms and then ammuni- 
tion are become more expensive A musquet is a more 
expensive machine than a ]avelm or a bow and arrows , a 
cannon 01 a moifcar, than a balista or a catapulta. The 
powder which is spent in a modem review, is lost irre- 
coverably, and occasions a very considerable expence The 
lavelins and arrows which were thrown or shot m an 
ancient one, could easily be picked up again, and were be- 
sides of very little value The cannon and the mortar are, 
not only much dealer, but much heaviei machines than the 
balista or catapulta, and require a greater expence, not only 
to prepare them for the field, but to cany them to it As 
the supenonty of the modem artillery, too, over that of the 
ancients is very great , it has become much more difficult, 
and consequently much more expensive, to fortify a town 
so as to resist, even foi a few weeks, the attack of that 
superior artilleiy In modem times many different causes 
contribute to render the defence of the society more expen- 
sive The unavoidable effects of the natuial piogress of 
improvement, Lave, in this respect, been a good deal en- 
hanced by a great 1 evolution m the ait of wai, to which a 
mere accident, the invention of gunpowder, seems to have 
given occasion 

In modern war the great expencc of fire-arms gives an 
evident advantage to the nation which can best afford that 
oxpeuce> and consequently, to an opulent and civilized, 
o\ei a poor and baibaious nation In ancient times the 
opulent and civilised found it difficult to defend themselves 
against the poor and barbarous nations In modern times 
the poor and barbarous find it difficult to defend them- 
selves against the opulent and civilized The invention of 
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fire-arms, an invention 17111011 at first siglit appears to be so 
pernicious is certainly favourable both to the permanency 
and to the extension of civilization. 


Part II. 

* 

OP THE EXPENCE OP JUSTICE. 

T HE second duty of the soveieign, that of protecting, as 
far as possible, every membei of the society from the 
injustice or oppression of eveiy other membei of it, or the 
duty of estabhshing an exact administration of justice, re- 
quires two very difterent degiees of expence m the diffe- 
rent peiiods of society 

Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any property, 
or at least none that exceeds the value of two or three days’ 
laboui , so there is seldom any established magistrate, or 
any legular admunstiation of justice Men who have no 
property can injure one another only in then persons or 
reputations But when onp man lolls, wounds, beats, 01 
defames another, though he to whom the injury is done 
suffers, he who does it leceives no benefit It is otherwise 
with the injuries to property The benefit of the person 
who does the injury is often equal to the loss of lum who 
suffers it Envy, malice, or resentment, are the only 
passions which can prompt one man to injure another m 
his peison or reputation But the gieater part of men are 
not very frequently under the influence of those passions , 
and the veiy woist men aie so only occasionally. As theu 
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giatification too, how agreeable soe\ ei it may be to coitam 
cbaiacters, is not attended with any leal or peimanenb 
advantage, it is m the greatei part o£ mon commonly 
restrained by prudential considerations Men may live 
together in society with somo tolerable degree of seem lty, 
though there is no civil magistiato to piotecb tlidm from 
the injustice of those passions But avarice and ambition 
in the rich, m the poor the hatred of labour and the love of 
present ease and enjoyment, aie the passions which prompt,, 
to invade property, passions much more steady in tlieir 
operation, and much more universal in tlieir influence 
wherever theie is gieat pioperty, tlieie is gieat inequality 
For one veryncli man, theie miiBt be at least fi\o bundled 
poor, and the affluence of the few supposes the indigence 
of the many The affluence of the rich excites the indig- 
nation of the poor, who aie often both dnven by want, and 
piompted by envy, to invade Ins possessions It is only 
under tlie shelter of tbo civil magistrate that the owner of 
tlut valuable propeity, which is acquued by the labour of 
many years, or peihaps of many successive geneiations, 
can sleep a single night in security He is at all times 
sunounded by unknown enemies, whom, though he never 

! >rovoked, he can nevei appease, and from whose injustice 
ve can be piotected only by tlie powerful arm of tlio civil 
magistrate continually held up to chastise it Tlie acquisi- 
tion of valuable and extensile propeity, therefore, neces- 
sarily leqiuies the establishment of civil government. 
"Where theie is no propeity, or at least none that exceeds 
the value of two or tluec days’ labour, civil government is 
not so necessary 

Civil government supposes a ceitam subordination. But 
as the necessity of civil government gradually grows up 
with the acquisition of valuable property, so the principal 
causes which naturally introduce subordination gradually 
grow up with the giowth of that valuable jpropei ty 
The causes or circumstances which naturally introduce 
subordination, or winch naturally, and antecedent to any 
civil institution, give some men some' supeuonty over 
the greater part of their brethren, seem to he four m 
numbei. 

The first of those causes or circumstances is the supen* 
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onty of personal qualifications, of strength, beauty, and 
agility of body ; of -wisdom, and virtue, of prudence, ius- 
tice, fortitude, and moderation of mind The qualifica- 
tions of the body, unless supported by those of the mind, 
can give little authority in any period of society He is a 
very strong man, who by mere strength of body can foice 
two weak ones to obey him. The qualifications of the 
mind can alone give very great authority They are, how- 
ever, invisible qualities ; always disputable, and generally 
disputed Ho society, whether baibarous or civilized, has 
ever found it convenient to settle the rules of precedency 
of rank and subordination, according to those invisible 
qualities, but accoiding to something that is more plain 
and palpable. 

The second of those causes or cucumstances is the 
superiority of age An old man, piovided his age is not 
so far advanced as to give suspicion of dotage, is every- 
wlieie moio respected than a young man of equal rank, 
f 01 tune, and abilities Among nations of hunters, bucIi as 
the native tnbes of North America, age is the sole founda- 
tion of lank and piecedency. Among them, father is the 
appellation of a superior, brother, of an equal; and son, 
of an infenoi In the most opulent and cmlized nations, 
age icgulates lank among those who are in every other re- 
spect equal, and among whom, therefore, theie is nothing 
else to legulate it Among brothers and among sisters, 
the eldest always takes place , and in the succession of tho 
paternal estate, everything which cannot be divided, but 
must go-entne to one peison, such as a title of honour, is 
in most cases given to the eldest Age is a plain and 
palpable quality which admits of no dispute 

Tho third of those causes or circumstances is the supe- 
nonty-of fortune Tho authority of riches, however, though 
great m every age of society, is perhaps greatest in the 
l udest ages of society which admits of any considerable 
inequality of fortune A Tartar chief, the increase of 
whose herds and flocks is sufficient to maintain a thousand 
men, cannot well employ that increase in any other way 
than m maintaining a thousand men The rude state of 
his society does not afford him any manufactured produce, 
nny trinkets or baubles of any kind, for which he can ex. 
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clinngo that part of his rudo produce, winch is OTcr and 
above his own consumption The thousand men whom ho 
thus maintains, depending ontarelyupon him for their sub* 
sistcnco, must both obey his orders m war, and submit to 
lus jurisdiction in peace Ho is neccssinly both their 
goncral and their judge, and his chieftainship ib the neces- 
baiy effect of tho superiority of his fortune. In an opulont 
ancl civilized socioty, a man may possess a much greater 
fortune, and yet not bo able to command a dozen of people. 
Though the produce of his e si ate maj bo sufficient to 
maintain, and may porliaps actually maintain, moro than 
a thousand peoplo, yet as those people pay for ovcryllnng 
which they get from lum, as ho gives scarce an) thing to 
anybody but m oxclinngo for an oqmvalent, tlioro is scarce 
anybody wlio considers himself as entirely dependent upon 
linn, and Ins authority extends only ox or a few menial 
servants The authority of fortune, liowoxcr, is vory groat 
ox on in an opulent and civilized socioty That it is much 
gi eater than that, oither of ago, or of personal qualities, 
has been tho constant complaint of overy period of society 
wlucli admitted of any considerable inequality of fortuno 
Tho first period of society, that of hunters, admits of no 
such inequality Universal poverty establishes thoir 
universal equality, and the superiority, either of ago, or 
of personal qualities, are tho feeble, but the solo founda- 
tions of _ authority and subordination There is therefore 
little or no authority or subordination in this ponod of 
society Tho second period of socioty, that of slicphords, 
admits of vory great inequalities of fortune, and there is 
no period in which the superiority of fortune gives so great 
authority to tlioso who possess it Thoro is no period ac- 
cordingly in wlucli authority and suboidmation are moro 
perfectly established. Tho authority of an Arabian 
Bcbenf is very great, that of a Tartar khan altogether 
despotical 

The fourth of those causes or circumstances is the supe- 
riority of birth Superiority of birth supposes an ancient 
superiority of fortune in tho family of tho person who 
tlaims it All families are equally ancient, and the anccs- 
cors of tho prince, though they may bo better known, can- 
not well be moie numerous than those of the beggar. 
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Antiquity of family means everywhere the antiquity 
either of wealth, or of that greatness which is commonly 
either founded upon wealth, or accompanied with it Up- 
start greatness is everywhere less respected than ancient 
gieatness The hatred of usurpers, the love of the family 
of an ancient monarch, are, in a great measure, founded 
upon the contempt which men naturally have for the for- 
mer, and upon their veneration for the latter As a mili- 
taiy officer submits without reluctance to the authority of 
a superior by whom he has always been commanded, but 
cannot bear th’at his mfenoi should be set over his head , 
so men easily submit to a family to whom they and their 
ancestors have always submitted , but are fired with indig- 
nation when another family, in whom they had never 
acknowledged any such suj>enonty, assumes a dominion 
over them 

The distinction of birth, being subsequent to the in- 
equality of fortune, can have no place m nations of huntei s, 
among whom all men, being equal in fortune, must likc- 
Avise be very nearly equal m birth The son of a wise and 
brave man may, indeed, even among them, be somewhat 
more respected than a man of equal merit who has the 
misfortune to be the sou of a fool, or a coward The 
difference, however, will not be veiy great, and there 
never was, I believe, a great family in the woild whoso 
illustration was entirely derived fiom the inheritance of 
wisdom and virtue 

The distinction of birth not only may, but always does 
take place among nations of shepherds Such nations are 
always strangers to every sort of luxury, and great wealth 
can scarce ever be dissipated among them by improvident 
profusion. There are no nations accordingly who abound 
more in families Tevered and honoured on account of their 
descent from a long race of great and illustrious ancestors , 
because there are no nations among whom wealth is likely 
to continue longer in the same families 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two circumstances 
which puncipally set one man above another They are 
the two groat sources of personal distinction, and art 
therefore the principal causes which naturally establish 
authority and subordination among men Among nations 
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of sbepheids both those causes operate with then full 
loice The gieat shepheid or herdsman, lespected on ac- 
count of his gieat wealth, and of the great number of those 
who depend upon hun foi subsistence, and levered on ac- 
count of the nobleness of his butli, and of the immemorial 
antiquity of his illustrious family, has a natural authority 
over all the inferior shepherds 01 heidsmen of Ins hoide or 
clan He can command the united foice of a gieater num- 
ber of people than any of them His military powei is 
greatei than that of any of them In time of war they-are 
all of them natuially disposed to mustei themselves under 
his bannei.iathei than uudei tluitof any' otherperson, and 
his birth and foitunc thus naturally procure to lnm some 
sort of executive powei By commanding too the united 
lorce of a gieater numbei of people than any of them, he 
is best able to compel any one of them who may have m- 
juied another to compensate the wiong Ho ib the person, 
therefore, to whom all those who aio too weak to defend 
tliemseh es natuially look up foi piotcction It is to linn 
that they natuially complain of the mjuues which they 
imagine have been done to them, and Ins interposition ill 
such cases is moio easily submitted to, oven by tbc peison 
complained of, tban tliat of any other person would be 
His birth and fortune thus naturally piocuie lnm somo 
soi t of judicial authority 

It is in the ago of slieplieids, in the second pcnod of 
society, that the inequality of fortune fiist begins to take 
place, and mtioduccs among men a degreo of antlionty and 
suboidmation which could not possibly exist bcfoio It 
thereby intioduces boiuo dcgico of that civil government 
which is indispensably necessary foi its own picscrvation 
and it seems to do this naturally, and even independent of 
the consideration of that necessity. The consideration of 
that necessity comes no doubt aftenvaids to contribute 
veiy much to maintain and secuie that authority and sub- 
ordination. The rich, in particular, are necessarily inte- 
rested to support that order of things, winch can ulone 
secure them in the possession of then own advantages. 
Men of inferior wealth combine to defend those of superior 
wealth in the possession of their property, m oidei that 
men of superior wealth may combine to defend them m tbo 
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possession of tlieus All the inferior shepherds and heids- 
men feel that the security of their own heids and flocks 
depends upon the security of those of the great shepherd or 
herdsman ; that the maintenance of their lessei authority 
depends upon that of his greater authority, and that upon 
their subordination to him depends his power of keeping 
their inferiors m subordination to them They constitute 
a sort of little nobility, who feel themselves interested to 
defend the propeity and to support the authority of their 
own little soveieign, m older that he may be able to defend * 
their property and to support their authority Civil 
government, so fai as it is instituted for the security of 
property, is m reality instituted for the defence of the rich 
agamst the pool, or of those who have some property 
against those who have none at all. 

The -judicial authority of such a sovereign, however, far 
fiom being a cause of expence, was foi a long time a souice 
of levenue to him The persons who applied to him for 
justice were always willing to pay for it, and a present 
never failed td accompany a petition After the authouty 
of the soveieign too was thoioughly established, the poison 
found guilty, over and above the satisfaction which he was 
obliged to make to the party, was likewise f raced to pay an 
amercement to the soveieign He had given trouble, ho 
had disturbed, he had bioke the peace of lusloidthe king, 
and for those offences an amercement was thought due 
In the Tartar governments of Asia, m the governments of 
Europe winch weie founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Koman empire, the adminis- 
tration of justice was a considerable source of revenue, 
both to the sovereign, and to all the lesser chiefs or lords 
who exercised under lnm any particular jurisdiction, cither 
over some particular tube or clan, or over some particular 
temtoxy or distiict Originally both the sov ereign and tlic 
mferioi chiefs used to exercise tins jurisdiction in their own 
persons Afterwards they universally f ound it convenient 
to delegate it to some substitute, bailiff, or judge This 
substitute, however, was stall obbged to account to- his 
pimcipal or constituent for the profits of the jurisdiction 
Whoever leads the instructions 1 which were given to the 
1 They are to be found in Tj rrel's •* History of Kngland." 
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judges of tlie circuit m llic tune of Uenn II. will seo 
clearly limit hoso judges wore a soil of if lncrnnt factors, 
sent round the counfrj for the purpose of levying certain 
branches of the long's revenue In those davs the ad* 
immstralion of justice, not onlv afforded a certain revenue 
to the sovereign, lmt to procure this revenue seems to ha\o 
been ono of the principal advantages which lie proposed to 
obtain by the administration of justice 
This scheme of making the admuiisfration of justice 
’ subsen tent to the pin poses of revenue, could scare.-) fail to 
be product no of several verj gross abuses Tho pert-on, 
who applied for justice with a largo present in his hand, 
wns likelv to get something more than justice; while lie, 
who applied for it with a small one, was likely to got some- 
thing less Justico too might frequently he dolayod, in 
order that tins present might !>o repe ded Tlie amerce- 
ment, besides, of tho person complnmcd of, might frequently 
suggest a very strong reason for finding linn in the wiong, 
even when ho had not rcallj been so That such abuses 
were far fiom being uncommon, the ancient history of 
ever) country in Europe hears witness 

When tho sovereign or chief exorcised his judicial autho- 
rity m Ins own person, how much soever lio might abuse it, 
it must liav o heou^carco possible to get nny redress , hc- 
cdusc there could Bcldom bo any bodv powerful enougli to 
call lnm to account When ho exercised it liy a bailiff, 
indeed, redress might sometimes be bad If it wns for his 
own benefit only, that tho bailiff had been guilty of an act 
of injustice, tlie bov ercign lumsolf might not alwaj s be un- 
willing to punish him, or to obligo him to repair tho wrong 
But if it was for tho benefit of Ins sov creign, if it was in 
order to make court to tho porson who appointed him and 
who might prefer him, that ho lmd committed any act of 
oppression, redress would upon most occasions be as im- 
possible as if tho sovereign had committed it lumsolf In 
all barbarous governments, accordingly, m all those ancient 
governments of Europe in particular, which were founded 
upon the rums of the Roman ompirc, tho administration 
oi justice appears for a long time to Iiavo boon extremely 
conupt, far from boing quito equal and nnpaitial even 
under the best monarclis, and altogether pi ofligate under 
the worst. 
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Among nations of shepherds, where the sovereign or 
chief is only the greatest shepherd or herdsman of the 
horde or clan, he is maintained m the same manner as any 
of his vassals or subjects, by the increase of his own herds 
or flocks Among those nations of husbandmen who are 
but just come out of the shepherd state, and who are not 
much advanced beyond that state, such as the Greek 
tribes appear to have been about the time of the Trojan 
war, and our German and Scythian ancestors when they 
first settled upon the ruins of the western empire, the 
sovereign or chief is, in the same manner, only the greatest 
landlord of the country, and is maintained, in the same 
manner as any other landlord, by a levenue derived from 
his own private estate, or from what/in modem Europe, 
was called the demesne of the crown His subjects, upon 
ordinary occasions, contribute nothing to his support, 
except when, in order to protect them from the oppression 
of some of their fellow-subjects, they stand m need of his 
authority. The piesents which they make him upon such 
occasions, constitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon some very 
extraordinary emergencies, he derives from his dominion 
over them "When Agamemnon, m Homer, offers to 
Achilles for his friendship the sovereignty of seven Greek 
cities, the sole advantage which he mentions as likely to be 
derived from it, was, that the people would honour him 
with presents As long as such presents, as long as the 
emoluments of justice, or what may he called the fees of 
'court, constituted in this manner the whole ordinary 
revenue which the sovereign derived from his sovereignty, 
it could not well he expected, it could not even decently 
be proposed, that he should give them up altogether. It 
might, and it frequently was proposed, that he should 
regulate and ascertain them But after they had been so 
regulated and ascertained, how to hinder a person who 
was all-poweTful from extending them beyond those regu- 
lations, was still very difficult, not to say impossible. 
During tho continuance of tins state of things, therefore, 
the corruption of justice, naturally resulting from the arbi- 
trary and uncertain nature of those presents, scarce ad- 
mitted of any effectual remedy 
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But when from different causes, chiefly from the con- 
tinually inci easing expence of defending the nation against 
the invasion of other nations, the private estate of the 
sovereign had become altogether insufficient for defraying 
the expence of the sovereignty , and when it had become 
necessary that the people should, for their own security, 
contribute towards this expence by taxes of diffeient lands, 
it seems to have been very commonly stipulated, that no 
present foi the administration of justice should, under any 
pretence, be accepted either by the sovereign, or by Ins 
bailiffs and substitutes, the judges Those piesents, it 
seems to have been supposed, could moi e easily be abolished 
altogether, than effectually regulated and ascertained 
Fixed salaries were appointed to the judges, which were 
supposed to compensate to them the loss of whatever 
might have been then shaie of the ancient emoluments of 
justice , as the taxes moie than compensated to the sove- 
reign the loss of his J ustice was then said to bo adnunis- 
tcied gratis 

Justice, however, never was in leality admmisteicdgiatis 
m any countiy Lawycis and attoimes, at least, must 
always be paid by the paities, and, if they wcie not, they 
would peitorm then duty still woise than they actually 
perform it The fees annually paid to lawyers and attor- 
nies amount, m eveiy couit, to a much gi eater sum than 
the salaries of the judges The circumstance of those 
salaries bemg paid by the crown, can nowhere much 
dimmish the necessary expence of a law-suit But it was 
not bo much to dimmish the cxpence, as to prevent the 
corruption of justice, that the judges weie prohibited from 
receiving any present or fee fiom the paities 

The office ot judge is in itself so very honourable, that 
men are willing to accept of it, though accompanied with 
■v eiy small emoluments. The inferior office of justice of 
peace, though attended with a good deal of trouble, and in 
most cases with no emoluments at all, is an object of 
ambition to the greater part of our country gentlemen 
The salaries of all the different judges, high and low, to- 
gether with the whole expence of the admimstiation and 
execution of justice, e\en where it is not managed with 
verj good ceconomy, makes, m any cmliped countiy. 
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tut a very niconsidci able pait o£ the whole expence of 
government. 

The whole expencc of justice too might easily be de- 
frayed by the fees o£ couit ; and, without exposing tho 
administration of justice to any real hazard of corruption, 
the public revenue might thus bo entnely discharged from 
a certain, though, perhaps, but a small incumbrance. It 
is diffi cult to regulate the fees o£ court effectually, where a 
person so poweiful as the sovereign is to share m them, 
and to derive any considerable part of lus revenue from 
them It is veiy easy, where the judge is tho puncipnl 
person who can reap any benefit irom them The law can 
very easily oblige the judge to lespect the legulation, 
though it might not always be able to make the soveieign 
respect it. Where the fees of couit are piecisely legulated 
and ascertained, wlieio they are paid all at once, ata ceilam 
period of every piocess, into the hands of a casluei 01 le- 
ceiver, to be by hun distributed in ceitain known piopor- 
iions among the different judges aftei the piocess is 
decided, and not till it is decided, there seems to be no 
more dangei of corruption than where such fees are pio- 
hibited altogether. Those fees, without occasioning any 
considerable increase m the expence of a lawsuit, might be 
rendered fully sufficient for defraying the whole expence of 
justice. By not being paid to the judges till tbe process 
was determined, they might be some incitement to tbe 
diligence of tbe court in examining and deciding it In 
courts which consisted of a considerable number of judges, 
by proportioning tbe share of each judge to the numbei of 
hours and days which he had employed m examining tho 
process, either m the court or in a committee by order of 
the court, those fees might give some encouragement to tho 
diligence of each particular judge Public services aie 
never better performed than when their reward comes 
only m consequence of their being performed, and is pro- 
portioned to the diligence employed m performing them 
In the different parliaments of Prance, the fees of court 
(called Epices and vacations) constitute the far greater 
part of the emoluments of the judges After all de- 
ductions are made, the neat salary paid by the crown to a 
counsellor or judge in the parliament of Toulouse, in rank 
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and dignity the second paihaxnent of the kingdom, amounts 
only to a hundred and fifty livres, about six pounds eleven 
shillings sterling a year About seven years ago that Bum 
was m the same place the ordinary yearly wages of a 
common footman The distribution of those Epicfcs too is 
according to the diligence of the judges A diligent judge 
gams a comfoi table, though moderate, revenue by his 
office An idle one gets little more than his salary Those 
parliaments are perhaps, m many respects, not very con- 
venient. courts of justice, but they have never been 
accused , they seem nevei oven to have been suspected of 
coiruption 

The fees of court seem originally to have been the pnn- 
cipal support of the different couits of justice m England 
Each court endeavoured to draw to itself as much business 
as it could, and was, upon that account, willing to take 
cognizance of many suits which were not originally intended 
to fall under its junsdiction The couit of krng’B bench, 
instituted for the trial of criminal causes only, took cog- 
nizance of civil suits ,„ the plaintiff pretending that the 
defendant, in not doing him justice, had been guilty of 
some trespass or misdeineanoi The court of exchequer, 
instituted for the levying of the long’s revenue, and for 
enforcing the payment of such debts only as were due to 
the king, took cognizance of all other contract debts , the 
plaintiff alleging that he could not pay the long, because 
the defendant would not pay him In consequence of 
such fictions it came, in many cases, to depend altogether 
upon the parties before what couit they would chnse to 
have their cause tiled, and each court endeavoured, by 
superior dispatch and impartiality, to draw to itself as 
many causes as it could The present admirable constitu- 
tion of the courts of justice in England was, poiliaps, 
originally, m a gieat measure, formed by this emulation, 
which anciently took place between their respective judges , 
each judge endeavouriug to give, in his own court, the 
speediest and most effectual remedy, which the law would 
udmit, for every sort of injustice Onginally.the courts of 
law gave damages only foi breach of contract The court 
of chanceiy, as a court of conscience, first took upon it to 
enforce the specific peifonnance of agreements. When 
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the breach of Conti act consisted 111 the non-payment of 
money, the damage sustained could be compensated in no 
other "way than by ordering payment, which was equiva- 
lent to a specific performance of the agreement In such 
cases, therefore, the remedy of the c ourt s of law was 
sufficient It was not so in others When the tenant 
sued his lord for having unjustly outed him of his lease, 
the damages which he recovered were by no means equiva- 
lent to the possession of the land Such causes, therefoie, 
for some tune, went all to the court of chancery, to the no 
small loss of the courts of law It was to diaw back such 
causes to themselves that the courts of law aie said to 
have invented the artificial and fictitious writ of ejectment, 
the most effectual lemedy foi an unjust outer or dis- 
possession of land 

A stamp duty upon the law pioceedmgsof each paiticu- 
lar court, to be levied by that court, and applied towards 
the maintenance of the judges and other officers belonging 
to it, might, in the same manner, afford a revenue suffi- 
cient for defraying the expence of the admimstiation of 
justice, without bringing any burden upon the general 
levenue of the society The judges indeed might, in this 
case, be under the temptation of multiplying unnecessarily 
the proceedings upon every cause, m order to increase, as 
much as possible, the produce of Buck a stamp duty It 
has been the custom m modern Europe to regulate, upon 
most occasions, the payment of the attomies and clerks of 
court, according to the number of pages which they had 
occasion to write , the court, however, requiring that each 
page should contain so many lines, and each line so many 
words In ordci to increase their payment, the attomies 
and clerks have contrived to multiply woids beyond all 
necessity, to the coiruption of the law language of, T be- 
lieve, every court of justice m Europe A like temptation 
might perhaps occasion a like coiruption in the form of 
law proceedings 

But whether the admnustration of justice be so contrived 
as to defray its own oxpence, or whether the judges be 
maintained bj fixed salaries paid to them from some other 
fund, it does not seem necessary that the person or persons 
entrusted with the executive power should he charged with 
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tlio management o£ that fluid, or -with the payment of those 
salaries That fund might arise from the lent of landed 
estates, the management of each estate being entrusted to 
the particulai court wluch was to be maintained by it. 
That fund might arise oven fiom the interest of a sum of 
money, the lending out of which might, in the samo 
mannei, be entrusted to the court which was to be mam- 
tamed by it A part, though indeed but a small part, of 
the salary of the judges of the court of session in Scot- 
land, arises from the interest of a sum of money. The ne- 
cessaiy instability of such a fund seems, liowevci.to londei 
it an impiopei one for the maintenance of an institution 
which ought to last foi evei 

The separation of the judicial from the executive pouer 
seems originally to have ansen from the increasing busi- 
ness of the society, m consequence of its mcicasmg im- 
provement The administration of justice became bo la- 
bonous and so complicated a duty as to leqiure the un- 
divided attention of the persons to whom it was entrusted 
The pcison entiu sled with the executive power, not having 
leisuie to attend to the decision of piivate causes himself, 
a deputy was appointed to decide them in Ins stead In 
the pi ogress of the Roman greatness, the consul was too 
much occupied with the political affaus of the state to at- 
tend to the admimstintion of justice A praetor, therefore, 
was appointed to administer it in his stead In the pio- 
giess of the European monarchies which were founded 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the sovereigns and 
the gieat lords came univei sally to consider the adminis- 
tration of justice as an office, both too laborious and too 
ignoble for them to execute m their own persons They 
universally, therefore, discharged themselves of it by ap- 
pointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge 

When the judicial is united to the executive power, it is 
scarce possible that justice should not frequently he sacri- 
ficed to, what is vulgarly called, politics The person en- 
trusted with the great interests of tho state may, even with- 
out any corrupt views, sometimes imagine it necessary to 
sacrifice to those mteiests the rights of a private man But 
upon the impartial administration of justice depends tho 
Ubcrtj of oieiy mdmdu.il, the sense ninth he has of his 
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own security. In. order to make every individual feel him- 
self perfectly secure in the possession of every right which 
belongs to him, it is not only necessary that the judicial 
should be separated from the executive power, but that it 
should be rendeied as much as possible independent of 
that power. The judge should not be hable to be removed 
from his office accoiding to the caprice of that power 
The regular payment of Ins salary should not depend 
upon the good-will, or even upon the good ceconomy of 
that power. 


Past HI. 

OP THE EXPENCE OP PUBLIC WORKS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

T HE third and last duty of the soveieign 01 common- 
wealth is that of erecting and maintaining those public 
institutions and those public works, which, though they 
may be in the highest degree advantageous to a great so- 
ciety, are, however, of such a nature, that the profit could 
never repay the expence to any individual or small numbei 
of individuals, and which it theiefoie cannot be expected 
that any individual br small number of individuals should 
erect or maintain The performance of this duty requires 
two very different degiecs of expence in the diffeient periods 
of society 

After the public institutions and public works necessary 
for the defence of the society, and tor the administration 
of justice, both of which have already been mentioned, the 
other works and institutions of this kind are chiefly thoso 
for facilitating the commeice of the society, and those foi 
promoting the instruction of the people The institutions 
tor instruction aro of two lands , those for the education of 
the youth, and those for the instruction of people of all 
ages The consideration of the manner in ulnch the ex- 
pence of tnoso different sorts of public works aud institu- 
tions may be most, properly defrayed, mil divide tins third 
part of the present chaptei into three different articles 
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Article I 

A 

Of the public Worls and Institutions for facilitating tho 
Commerce of the Society 

And, first, of those which are necessary for facilitating 
Commerce in general 

That the erection and maintenance of the public works 
which facilitate the commerce of any country, such as good 
roads, bridges, navigable canals, harbours, &c must requiro 
xety different degrees of exponce m lie different periods 
of society, is evident without any proof Tho expence of 
making and maintaining tlio public roads of any country 
must evidently mcreaso with tho annual pioduce of tho 
land and labour of that country, or with the quantity and 
weight of tho goods which it becomes necessary to fetch 
and cany upon those roads The strength of* a bridge 
must bo suited to tho number and weight of tho carriages, 
which are likoly to pass over it The depth and the supply 
of water for a navigable canal miiBtbo proportioned to the 
number and tunnago of tho lighters, which are likely to 
carry goods upon it , the extent of a harbour to tho number 
of tho shipping which are likely to take shelter m it 
It does not scorn necessary that tho cxponco of those 
public works should be defrayed from that public revonue, 
as it is commonly called, of which tho collection and appli- 
cation ato in most countries assigned to tho exeentivo 
power The gronter part of such public works may canity 
be so managed, as to afford a particular revenuo sufficient 
for defraying their own cxponco, without bringing any 
burden upon the general revenue of tho society 
A highway, a bridge, a nai igabic c innl. for example, 
may in most, cases bo both made and maintained bj a small 
toll upon the carnages which make use of them, a har- 
bour, by a moderate port-duty upon tlio tunnago of th*» 
shipping which load or unload in it Tho coinage, another 
institution for facilitating commerce, m many countries, 
not only defrayn its own exponcc, hut affords a small re- 
venue or s^gnorage to tho sovereign The post-office, an- 
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oilier institution for tlio same purpose, over and above de- 
fraying its own expence, affords in almost all countries a 
very considerable revenue to the sovereign. 

Wien the carriages winch pass over a highway or a 
bndge, and the lighters wlucli sail upon a navigable canal, 
pay toll in proportion to their weight or their tunnage, they 
pay for the maintenance of those public* works exactly in 
proportion to the wear and tear which they occasion of 
them It seems scarce possible to invent a more equitable 
way of maintaining such works This tax or toll too, 
though it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid by the 
consumer, to whom it must always be charged m the pnee 
of the goods As the expence of carriage, however, is very 
much reduced by means of such public works, the goods, 
notwithstanding the toll, come cheaper to the consumei 
than they could otherwise have done , their price not being 
so much raised by the toll, as it is lowered by the cheap- 
ness of the carriage. The person who finally pays this 
tax, therefore, gains by the application, more than he loses 
by the payment of it His payment is exactly m propor- 
tion to his gain It is in reality no more than a part of 
that gain which he is obliged to give up m order to get the 
rest It seems impossible to imagine a more equitable 
method of raising a tax 

When the toll upon carnages of luxury, upon coaches, 
post-chaises,. &c is made somewhat higher in proportion to 
their weight, than upon carnages of necessary use, such as 
carts, waggons, &c the indolence and vanity of the nch is 
made to contnbute m a very easy manner to the relief of 
the poor, by rendering cheaper the transportation of heavy 
goods to all the different parts of the country 

When high roads, bndges, canals, &e are m this manner 
made and supported by the commerce which is earned on 
by means of them, they can be made only where that com- 
merce requires them, and consequently where it is proper 
to make them Their expence too, their grandeui and 
magnificence, must be suited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay They must he made consequently as it is 
proper to make them A magnificent high road cannot he 
made through a desart country where there is little or no 
commerce, or merely because it happens to lead to the 
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country villa of tlic mtendant of the province, or to that of 
some great lord to whom the mtendant finds it convenient 
to make his court. A great bridge cannot be thrown over 
a nver at a place where nobody passes, or merely to em- 
bellish the view from the windows of a neighbouring 
palace things which sometimes happen, in countries 
where works of this land are earned on by any other 
revenue than that which they themselves are capable pf 
affoiding 

In several different parts of Europe the toll or lock-duty 
upon a canal is the property of private persons, whoso 
pi mite interest obliges them to keep up the canal If it is 
not kept in tolerable order, the navigation necessarily 
ceases altogether, and along with it the whole piofit which 
they can make by the tolls If those tolls were put under 
the management of commissioners, who had themselves no 
interest m them, they might be less attentive to the main- 
tenance of tho works winch produced them Tho canal of 
Languedoc cost the king of Prance and the province up- 
wards of thirteen millions of livres, which (at twenty-eight 
lures the mark of silver, the value of French mono} in tho 
end of the last century) amounted to upwards of nmo 
hundred thousand pounds sterling When that great work 
was finished, the most likely method, it was found, of 
keeping it in constant repair was to mako a present of tho 
tolls to Riquct the engineer, who planned and conducted 
tlic work Those tolls constitute at present a i cry largo 
estate to the diffex-ent branches of the family of that gentle- 
man, who have, therefore, a great interest to keep the work 
in constant repair But had those tolls been pnt under 
the management of commissioners, who had no such mte- 
lesl, they might perhaps have been dissipated m ornamental 
and unnecessary evpences, while the most essential parts of 
the work were allowed to go to nun 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road, cannot 
with an) safety be mado the property of pnvate persons 
A high road, though entirely neglected, does not become 
altogether impassable, though a canal does The proprie- 
tors of the tolls upon a high road, therefore, might neglect 
altogether the repair of the road, and yet continue to lpvy 
very nearly the same tolls It is proper, therefore, that 
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the tolls for the maintenance of such a work should be put 
under the management of commissioners or trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the trustees have 
committed in the management of those tolls, have in many 
< ,i«es been a eiy justly complained of. At many turnpikes, 
it has been said, the money levied is more than double of 
what is necessaiy for executing, in the completest maimer, 
the work which is often executed in a very slovenly manner, 
aud sometimes not executed at all The system of repair- 
ing the high roads by tolls of tbis kind, it must be observed, 
is not of very long standing We should not wonder, there- 
fore, if it has not yet been brought to that degree of per- 
fection of which it seems capable. If mean and improper 
persons are frequently appointed trustees ; and if proper 
courts of inspection and account have not yet been esta- 
blished for controlling their conduct, and for reducing 
the tolls to what is barely sufficient for executing the 
work to be done by them, the lecency of the institution 
both accounts and apologizes foi those defects, of which, 
by tlie wisdom of parliament, the greatei part may m due 
time be gradually remedied 

The money levied at the different turnpikes in Great 
Bntain is supposed to exceed so much what is necessary 
for repairing the roads, that the savings, which, with 
proper (Economy, might be made from it, have been con- 
sideied, even by some ministers, as a very great resource 
which might at some time 01 another be applied to the 
exigencies of the state Government, it has been said, by 
taking the management of the turnpikes into its own 
hands, and by employing the soldiers, who would woik for 
a very small addition to their pay, could keep the roads in 
good order at a much less expence than it can be done by 
trustees, who have no other workmen to employ, but such 
as derive their whole subsistence from their wages A great 
revenue, half a million, perhaps , 1 it has been pretended, 
might m this manner be gained without laying any new 

1 Since publishing the two first editions of this book, I hare got good 
reasons to believe that all the turnpike tolls levied in Great Britain do 
not produce a neat revenue that amounts to half a million , a sum which, 
under the management of Government, would not be sufficient to keep 
in repair five of the principal roads m the kingdom. 
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burden upon tlio people ; and the turnpike roods night bo 
made to contribute to the gonoral exponco of the state, in 
the same maun or as the post-office docs at picsent 

That a considerable revenue might bo gamed m this 
manner, I have no doubt, though probably not near so 
much, ns tho projectors of thiB plan have supposed The 
plan itself, howevor, seems liable to heveral very important 
objections 

First, if tho tolls which are levied at the turnpikes 
should oyer be considered as one of tho resources for sup- 
plying the exigencies of the state, they would certainly bo 
augmented as those exigencies were supposed to require 
According to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 
would probably be augmented very fast The facility with 
which a great revenue could be drawn from them, would 
piobably encourage administration to lecui very frequently 
to this resource Though it may, perhaps, be moie than 
doubtful, whether half a milli on could by any oeconomy be 
saved out of the present tolls, it can scarce bo doubted but 
that a million might be saved out of them, if they were 
doubled, and perhaps two millions, if they were tripled * 
This great revenue too might be levied without the appoint- 
ment of a single new officer to collect and receive it But 
the turnpike tolls being continually augmented m this 
manner, instead of facilitating the inland commerce of the 
country, as at present, would soon become a very great in- 
cumbrance upon it. The cxpence of transporting all heavy 
goods from one part of the country to another would soon 
be so much increased, the market for all such goods, con- 
sequently, would soon be so much narrowed, that their 
production would be m a great measure discouraged, and 
the most important branches of the domestic industry of 
the country annihilated altogether 

Secondly, a tax upon carnages in proportion to their 
weight, though a very equal tax when applied to the sole 
purpose of repairing the roads, is a very unequal one, when 
applied to any other purpose, or to supply the common 
exigencies of the state When it is applied to the sole pur- 
pose above mentioned, each carnage is supposed to gay 

1 I Uave now good reasons to behove that all these conjectural sums 
are by much too large 
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exactly for the ■wear and tear which that carnage occasions 
of the roads But when it is applied to any other purpose, 
each carriage is supposed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the supply of some other 
exigency of the state. But as the turnpike toll raises the 
pn.ce of goods in proportion to their weight, and not to 
their value, it is chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse 
and bulky, not by those of precious and light commodities 
"Whatever exigency of the state therefore this tax might 
be intended to supply, that exigency would be chiefly sup- 
plied at the expence of the poor, not of the nch , at the 
expence of those who aie least able to supply it, not of 
those who are most able 

Thirdly, if government should at any time neglect the 
reparation of the high roads, it would be stall more diffi- 
cult, than it is at present, to compel the proper application 
of any part of the turnpike tolls A large revenue might 
thus be levied upon the people, without any part of it 
being apphed to the only purpose to which a revenue 
levied in this manner ought ever 'to be apphed. If the 
meanness and poverty of the trustees of turnpike roads 
render it sometimes difficult at present to oblige them to 
repair then wrong, their wealth and greatness would 
render it ten tames more so in the case which is here 
supposed 

In France, the funds destined for the reparation of the 
high roads are under the immediate direction of the exe- 
cutive power. Those funds consist, partly m a certain 
number of days labour which the country people are m 
most parts of Europe are obliged to give to the reparation 
of the highways, and partly m such a portion of the 
general revenue of the state as the long chuses to spare 
from his other expences 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by that of most 
other parts of Europe, the labour of the country people 
was under the direction of a local or provincial magistracy, 
winch had no immediate dependency upon the long’s 
council. But by the present practice both the labour of 
the country people, and whatever other fund the kmg may 
chuse to assign for the reparation of the high roads m any 
particuloi province or generality, are entirely under the 
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management of tlio mtendant; an officer wlio is appointed 
and lomoved by the lving’s council, who receives lus orders 
fiom it, and is m constant correspondence with it In the 
progicss of despotism tlio authority of tlio exccutivo power 
gradually absoibs that of ex ory other power in the state, 
and assumes to itself tho management of ex cry branch of 
levenuo which is destined for any public purpose In 
Franco, Iiowexci, the great post-roads, tho loads which 
make the communication between the puncipal towns of 
tho kingdom, are in general kept m good order , ahd m 
some provinces aio even a good deal superior to the greater 
part of tho turnpike roads of Eu gland But what we call 
the cross-ioads, that is, the fai greater pait of the roads 
in tho country, aie entirely neglected, and nio in many 
places absolutely impassable foi any hoary carnage In 
some places it is even dangerous to travel on horseback, 
and mules aro tho only convey ance which can safely bo 
tiusted Tho proud minister of an ostentatious couit 
may frequently take pleasure in executing a work of 
splcndoui and magnificence, such as a gieat highway, 
which is frequently seen by tho puncipal nobility, whose 
applauses not only flatter his vanity, hut even contribute 
to suppoit his interest at couit But to execute a great 
number of little woiks, m which nothing that can ho dono 
can make any great appearance, 01 excite the smallest 
degiee of admiration in any trax oiler, and which, m short, 
have nothing to lecommend them but then oxtremo utility, 
is a business which appears m every lespect too mean and 
paltry to meut tho attention of so gxeat a magtstiate 
Under such an administration, theiefore, such woiks aie 
almost always entuely neglected 
In China, ondm soveial other governments of Asia, tho 
executive powei charges itself both with the reparation of 
the high roods, and with the maintenance of tho navigable 
canals In tho instructions winch aie given to the gover- 
nor of each province, those objects, it is said, are con- 
stantly recommended to him, and the judgment which the 
court forms of his conduct is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this part of his 
instructions ThiB branch of public pobco accordingly is 
said to be very much attended to m all those countries. 
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but particularly in China, where the high roads, and still 
mote the navigable canals, it is pictended, exceed very 
mucli even thing of the satno lnnd ■winch is known m 
Europe The accounts of those works, however, which 
have been transmitted to Eui ope, have geueially been 
drawn up by weak and wondering travellers, frequently 
by stupid nud lying missionaries If they had been exa- 
mined by more intelligent ejes, and if the accounts of 
them had been reported by more faithful witnesses, they 
would not, perhaps, .appear to be so wonderful The 
account wluth Bernier- gives of some woiks of tins land m 
Jndostan, falls very much slioit of what had been reported 
of them by other travellers, more disposed to the marvel- 
lous than he was It may too, peihaps, be m those coun- 
tries, as it is m France, where the great loads, the great 
communications which are likely to be the subjects of con- 
versation at the court and in the capital, are attended to, 
and all the lest neglected. In China, besides, mlndostan, 
and m seveial other governments of Asia, the revenue of 
the sovereign arises almost altogether from a land-tax or 
land-rent, winch rises or falls with the nse and fall of the 
annual produce of the land The great interest of the 
sovereign, therefore, lus revenue, is in such countries ne- 
cessarily and immediately connected wutli the cultivation 
of the land, with the gieatness of its produce, and with 
the value of its produce. But in ordex to render that pio- 
duce both as great and as valuable as possible, it is neces- 
sary to procui e to it as extensive a market as possible, and 
consequently, to establish the freest, the easiest, and the 
least expensive commumcationbetween all the differentparts 
of the country , which can be done only by means of the best 
roads and the best navigable canals But the revenue of 
the sovereign does not, in any part of Europe, arise chiefly 
from a land-tax or land-rent In all the great kingdoms 
of Europe, perhaps the greater part of it may ultimately 
depend upon the produce of the land* But that depen- 
dency is neither so immediate, nor so evident In Europe, 
therefore, the sovereign does not feel himself so directly 
called upon to promote the increase, both m quantity and 
value, of the produce of the land, or, by maintaining good 
roads and canals , to provide tlie most extensive market for 
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that produce Though it should he true, therefore, what 
I approhend is not a little doubtful, that m some parts of 
Asia this department of the public police ib very properly 
managed by the executive power, there is not the least 
probability that, during the present state of things, it 
could be toleiably managed ,by that powei m any part of 
Europe 

Even those public works which are of such a nature that 
they cannot affoi d any 1 evenue for maintaining themselves, 
but of which the convemency is nearly confined to some 
particulai place or distuct, are always better maintained 
by a local or provincial revenue, under the management of 
a local and provincial administration, than by the general 
levenue of the state, of which the executive power must 
always have the management Were the streets of Lon- 
don to be lighted and paved at the expence of the treasury, 
is there any probability that they would be so well lighted 
and paved as they are at present, or even at so small an 
expence ? The expence, besides, instead of being raised 
by a local tax upon the inhabitants of each particulai 
stieet, paaish, or distuct in London, would, m this case, bo 
defrayed out of the general i evenue of the state, and 
would consequently be raised by a tax upon all the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom, of whom the gieatei part derive 
no sort of benefit from the lighting and paving of tho 
stieets of London 

The abuses which sometimes creep into the local and 
provincial administration of a local and piovmcial revenue, 
how enormous soever they may appear, are in reality, liow- 
evei, almost always very trifling, in comparison of thoso 
which commonly take place in the administration and ex- 
penditure of the revenue of a great empire They aie, 
besides, much more easily corrected Under tho local or 
provincial administration of the justices of tho peace in 
Great Britain, the six days labour which tho country 
people are obliged to give to the reparation of tho high- 
ways, is not always porhaps very judiciously applied, but 
it is scarce ever exacted with any circumstance of cruelty 
or oppression In Prance, under the administration of 
the mtendants, the application is not always more judicious, 
and the exa ction is frequently the most cruel aud oppies- 
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me Such. CorvciSs, as they ate called, make one of tho 
principal instruments of tyranny by -which those ofheera 
chastise any parish or communcaute which has had the 
misfortune to fall under their displcasuie 


Of the Public Worlds and Institutions which are necessary for 
facilitating particular Branches of Comma ce. 

The object of the public ivories and institutions above 
mentioned is to facilitate commerce m general. But in 
order to facilitate some particular branches of it, particular 
institutions are necessaiy, which again require apaiticulai 
and extraordinary expence 

Some particular branches of commerce, which are earned 
on with, barbarous and uncivilized nations, lequne extra- 
ordinary protection An ordinary store or counting-house 
could give little secunty to the goods of the mei chants who 
trade to the western coast of Afnca To defend them from 
the baxbarons natives, it is necessary that tlie place wheie 
they are deposited, should be, m some measure, fortified 
The disorders m the government of 3hdos$an have been 
supposed to render a idee precaution necessary even among 
that mdd and gentle people , and it was under pretence of 
securing their persons and pioperty from violence, that 
both the English and French East India Companies weie 
allowed to erect the first forts which they possessed in that 
country Among other nations, whose vigorous govern- 
ment will suffer no strangers to possess any fortified place 
within, their territory, it may be necessary to -ma in tain 
some ambassador, minister, or consul, who may both 
decide, according to their own customs, the differences 
arising among "his own countrymen , and, m their disputes 
_with the natives, may, by means of his public character, 
interfere with more authority, and afford them a moie 


have required any The commerce of the Turkey Com- 
pany first occasioned the establishment of an oidanary am- 


powerrui protection, than they could expect from any 
private man The interests of commerce have frequently 
made it necessaiy to maintain ministers m foreign co unt ries 
where the purposes, either of war or allm.Tma. wnnM «a4. 
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bassador at Constantinople, The first English embassies 
to Russia arose altogethei fiom commeicial interests The 
constant interference with those interests necessarily oc- 
casioned between the subjects of the different states of 
Europe, has probably mtioduced the custom of keeping, 
in all neighbouiing countnes, ambassadois or ministers 
constantly resident even in the time of peace This custom, 
unknown to ancient times, seems not to be older than tho 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century , 
that is, than the time when commerce first began to extend 
itself to the greater part of the nations of Europe, and 
when they fiist began to attend to its interests 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extraoidinary ex- 
pence, which the protection of any particular branch of 
commerce may occasion, should be defrayed by a moderate 
tax upon that particular branch , by a modeiate fine, for 
example, to be paid by the traders when they first enter 
into it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty of so 
much per cent upon the goods which they either mi- 
poit into, or export out of, tho particular countries with 
which it is carried on The protection of trade in general, 
from pirates and freebooteis, is said to have given occasion 
to the first institution of tho duties of customs. But, if it 
was thought reasonable to IsCy a general tax upon trade, m 
oidei to defray the expence of protecting trade in general, 
it should seem equally reasonable to lay a particulai tax 
upon a particular branch of trade, in order to defray the 
extraordinary expcncc of pioteclmg that branch 
a The protection of tindo in general has always been’ con- 
sidered as essential to tho defence of the commonwealth, 
and, upon that account, a necessary part of the duty of the 
executive power Tho collection and apphcation of the 
general duties of customs, therefore, have always been left 
to that power But the protection of any particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general protection of trade, a 
part, theiefore, of the duty of that power , and if nations 
nlwayB acted consistently, the particular duties levied for 
the purposes of such particulai protection, should always 
liavo been left equally to its disposal But m this 1 aspect, 
as well as m many others, nations liavo not alwaj s acted 
consistently, and m tho greater part of the commercial 
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states of Europe, particular companies of meicliants have 
had the address to peisuade the legislature to entrust to 
them the performance of this part of the duty of the sove- 
reign, together -with all the powers which are necessarily 
connected with it 

These companies, though they may, perhaps, have been 
useful for the first introduction of some branches of com- 
merce, by making, at their own expence, an experiment 
which the state might not think it prudent to make, have 
m the long-run proved, universally, either burdensome or 
useless, and have either mismanaged or confined the 
trade 

When those companies do not tiade upon a joint stock, 
but are obhged to admit any person, properly qualified, 
upon paying a certain fine, and agreemg to submit to the 
regulations of the company, each membei trading upon his 
own stock, and at Ins own nsk, they are called regulated 
companies When they trade upon a joint stock, each 
member sharing m the common profit or loss in proportion 
to his share in this stock, they are called joint stock com- 
panies. Such companies, whether regulated or joint 
stock, sometimes have, and sometimes have not, exclusive 
privileges 

Regulated companies resemble, m every respect, the 
corporations of trades, so common in the cities and towns 
of all the different countries of Europe , and are a sort of 
enlarged monopolies of the same kind. As no inhabitant 
of a town can exercise an incorporated tiade, without first 
obtaining his freedom in the corporation, so m most cases 
no subject of the state can lawfully carry on any branch of 
foreign trade, for which a regulated company is established, 
without first becoming a member of that company The 
monopoly is more or less strict according as the terms of 
admission are more or less difficult , and according as the 
directors of the company have more or less authority, or 
have it more or less in their power to manage m such a 
manner as to confine the greater part of the trade to 
themselves and their particular friends In the most 
ancient regulated companies, the privileges of apprentice- 
ship were the same as m other coiporations ; and entitled 
the person who had served his time to a member of the 
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company, to become himself a member, either -without pay. 
mg an} fine, or upon paying a much smaller ono than 
what was exacted of other people The nsnal corporation 
spirit, TrhereTer tlio law does not restrain at, prevails m all 
regulated companies When they luno lieon allowed to 
act according to their natural genius, thoy linro always, m 
order to contmo tho competition to as small a number of 
persons as possible, ende iroured to subject the trade to 
many burtlicnsomo regulations Wien the law 1ms io- 
stramed them from doing this, they have become alto- 
gether useless aud insignificant 
The regulated companies foi foreign commerce, w Inch at 
present subsist m Great Britain, arc, the nnnenf. merelmnl 
adventurers company, now* commonly tailed the ITamhmgh 
Company, tho Itussia Company, the Knxllnnd Company, 
(he Turbo} Company, aud the Africm Company 
Tho terms of admission info the llnmhurgh Conipan}. 
are now said to be quite easy , and tho directors cither 
h.i\ e it not in their powei to subject the truck* to am btir- 
densolftc restraint or regulations nr, at leist, hn\e not t»f 
late exercised that power It las not always been ho 
Alwmt the middle of the last century, the fino for ndmts* 
mou was fifty, and at one time one hundred pounds, aud 
the conduct of the company was said to l>e extremely op* 
pn'ssno In 1G 1*5. in lb 15, and in I6fil,tlio ilothiers and 
free traders of the West of Cnglnnd complained of them 
to parliament, as of monopolists who confined the trade .and 
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llipvonnd 11i<‘ Hamburgh Comp my ns extremely oppres- 
sive, and impntod to their bid wmungomcnl tho low state 
of the trade which wo nt t lint time earned on to the coutv- 
tric-s comprehended within their respect ire charters. But. 
though nidi companies nmy not. m tho present, times, ho 
•very oppressive, they are certainly altogether useless To 
be nlerely useless. indeed, is pci haps tho highest, eulogy 
winch can ev or justly ho bestowed upon a regulated com- 
pany. and all the three companies abovo mentioned seem, 
in their present state, to deserve this eulogy 
Tlio tine for admission into tho Turkey Compauy, was 
fonnerlj twenty-five pounds for all persons under twentj- 
stx 5 ears of age, nnd fifty pounds for all persons above 
that age Nohod} but mere merchants could be admitted , 
a restriction wlncli excluded all sliop-kcopci s and rclnileis 
B\ a l>}c-law% no British manufactures could ho ovpoxted 
to Turkey but m tho general ships of tlio company ; and 
ns Ibosc ships sailed always from the port of London, this 
restriction confined the trade to that expensive port, and 
tho traders to tlioso who lived m London and in its neigh- 
bourhood By another bye-law, no person living witlun 
twenty miles of London, and not free of the city, could be 
admitted a member , another restriction, winch, "joined to 
the foregoing, necessarily excluded all hut the freemen of 
London As tho tunc for the loading and sailing of those 
general ships depended altogothci upon the directors, they 
could easily fill them with their own goods and those of 
their particular friends, to tho exclusion of others, who, 
they might pretend, had made their proposals too late In 
this state of tilings, therefore, this company was in eveiy 
respect a strict and oppressive monopoly Those abuses 
gave occasion to the act of the 26th of G-eorge H. c 18 re- 
ducing tho fine for admission to twenty pounds for all per- 
sons, without any distinction of ages, or any lestnction, 
either to mere merchants, or to tho freemen of London , 
and granting to all such persons the liberty of exporting, 
from all the ports of Great Britain to any port in Turkey, 
all British goods of which the exportation was not pro- 
hibited ; and of importing from tbence all Turkish goods, 
of which the importation was not prohibited, upon paying 
both the general duties of customs, and the particular 
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duties assessed foi defraying the uecessaiy exponccs of the 
company , and submitting, at the same time, to the lawful 
authority of the British ambassador and consuls resident 
m Turkey, and to the bye-laws of the company duly en- 
acted To prevent any oppiession by those bye-laws, it 
was by the same act 01 darned, that if any seven members 
of the company conceived themselves aggrieved by" any 
bye-law which should bo enacted after the passing of this 
act, they might appeal to the Board of Tiade and Planta- 
tions (to the authority of which, a committee of the pnvy 
council has now succeeded), provided such appeal was 
brought within twelve months after the bye-law was 
enacted, and that if any seven membeis conceived tliom- 
Belves aggnevcd by any bye-law which had been enacted 
before the passing of this act, they might bnng a like 
appeal, pioxided it was within twelve months aftci tlio 
day on which this act was to take place The experience 
of one yeai, however, may not always be sufficient to dis- 
cover to all the members of a great company tlio pernicious 
tendency of a particular bye-law , and if several of them 
should afterwards discover it, neither the Board of Trade, 
nor tlio committee of council, can affoid them any lcdioss. 
The object, besides, of the gi eater part of the bye-laws of 
all regulated companies, as well as of all other coipora* 
tions, is not so much to oppress those who are already 
members, as to discourage others fiom becoming so, 
which may bo done, not only by a high fine, but by many 
oilier contrivances The constant viow of such companies 
is always to laiso the rale of tlicir own profit as high 'as 
they can , to keep the market, both foi tho goods which 
they export, and for those which they import, as much 
undci stocked as they’ can. winch can he done only by 
restraining tho competition, or by discouraging new ad- 
xenturors from entering into tho trado A fine oxen of 
twenty pounds, besides, though it may not, perhaps, ho 
sufficient to discourage any man from entering into tho 
Turkey trade, with an intention to continue in it, may ho 
enough to discourage a speculative merchant from hazard- 
ing a smglo adventure in it In all trades, tho regular 
established tinders, ex on though not incorporated, natu- 
rally combine to raise profits, winch are noxvay 60 likely to 
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be kept, at all times, down to their proper level, as by the 
occasional competition of speculative adventurers The 
Turkey trade, though m some measure laid open by fh« 
act of parliament, is still considered by many people as 
very far from being altogether free. The Turkey Company 
contribute to maintain an ambassador and two or three 
consuls, who, like other public ministers, ought to be 
maintained altogether by the state, and the trade laid 
open to all his majesty’s subjects The different taxes 
levied by the company, for this and other corporation pui- 
poses, might afford a revenue much more than sufficient 
to enable the state to maintain such ministers. 

Regulated companies, it was observed by Sir Josiah 
Child, though they had frequently supported public minis- 
ters, had never maintained any forts or garrisons in the 
countries to which they traded ; whereas joint stock com- 
panies frequently had. And in reality the former seem to 
be much more unfit for this sort of service than the latter 
First, the directors of a regulated company have no par- 
ticular interest in the prosperity of the general trade of the 
company, for the sake of which, Buch forts and garrisons 
are maintained The decay of that general trade may 
even frequently contribute to the advantage of their own 
private trade, as by diminishing the number of their 
competitors, it may enable them both to buy cheaper, and 
to sell dearer. The directors of a jomt stock company, on 
the contrary, having only their share in the profits which 
aie made upon the common stock committed to their 
management, have no private trade of their own, of which 
the interest can be separated from that of the general 
trade of the company Their private interest is connected 
■with the prosperity of the general trade of the company ; 
and with the maintenance of the forts and garrisons which 
are necessary for its defence. They are more likely, there- 
fore, to have that continual and careful attention which 
that maintenance necessarily requires Secondly, The direc- 
tors of a joint stock company have always the management 
of a large capital, the joint stock of the company, a part 
of which they may frequently employ, with propriety, in 
building, repairing, and maintaining such necessary forts 
and garrisons But the directors of a regulated company 
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hn’sing tin* mnnnuoinent of no common capital, hive no 
other fund io oinpioj in this nay, but tho usual reuuwo 
arising from the admission fines, and from tlio corporation 
duties, imposed upon Iho trade of Iho company. Though 
they lmd the name interest, therefore, to attend to tho 
maintenance of Mich forts and garrisons, they can seldom 
liftvo the samo alnlitj to render that attention cffcctunl 
The maintenance of a public minister requiring bcirco any 
attention, and but a moderate and limited bxpenco, is a 
business much more suitable both to the temper and 
abilities of a regulated companj 
Long after tho time of Sir Josinli Child, howoier, in 
1750,' a regulated company was established, tho present 
company of merchants trading to Africa, winch was ex- 
pressly charged nt first with tho maintenance of all tlio 
British forts and garrisons that he between Cujxs Blano 
and the Capo of Good Hope, and afterwards with that of 
those only winch lie between Capo Rougo and tlie Capo of 
Good Hope Tlio act which establishes this company (the 
23d of George U o. 81 ), seems to liavo had two distinct 
objects in view , first, to restrain effectually the oppressive 
and monopolizing spirit which is natural to tho directors 
of a regulated company, and secondly, to foico them, as 
much as possible, to give an attention, which is not nntmnl 
to them, towards tlio maintenance of forts and garrisons, 
Por tlie first of tlieso purposes, the fine for admission i9 
limited to forty shillings Tlio company is piohibited 
from trading m thoir corporate capacity, or upon a joint 
stock , from borrowing money upon common seal, or from 
laying any restraints upon tlie trade which may be cairied 
freely from all places, and by all persons being British 
subjects, and paying the fine Tho government is in a 
committee of nmo persons who meet at London, but who 
are, chosen annually by the freemen of the company at 
London, Bristol and Liverpool , three from each place 
No, committee-men can ho continued m office foi more 
than, three years together Any committee-man might he 
removed hy the Board of Trade and Plantations , now by 
a i committee of conned, after being hcnid in his own 
defence. The committee aio forbid to export negroes fiom 
Africa, or to import any African goods into Gieat Bntaui, 
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But a* tli*'\ no ohnigcd with Ihe mnmtoimncc of foits and 
carri«-on*. tl»<‘\ nm.foi tlmt purpose, c\i>oifc fiom Great. 
Britain In Afi m 1. goods and stores of diffcicnt lands Out 
of the monies v.hnh thin slinll rocene from the company, 
they nro allowed .1 sum not exceeding eight bundled pounds 
for the salaries of their clerks and agents at London, 
Bristol and Liverpool, the houso-ient of their oihco at 
London, and all otliei exjienoes of management, commission 
and acency 111 England What lcinams of this sum, after 
defining these different e\penecs f thej may diude among 
thcmschcR, as compensation foi thou tiouble, in what 
manner they think proper By this constitution, it might 
have been expected, that the spnit of monopoly would liai e 
been effectually restrained, and tlie first of these purposes 
sufficient^ answered It would seem, how oi er, that it had 
not. Though liy the 4th of Geoige III c 20 the fort of 
Senegal, with all its dependencies, had been vested m the 
company of mci chants trading to Africa, yet m the 3 ear 
following (b}- the 5th of Geoige III c 44), not only 
Senegal and its dependencies, hut the whole coast from the 
port of Sallee, in south Baibary, to Cape Rouge, was ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of that company, was vested 
in the crown, and the tiadc to it declared free to all his 
majesty’s subjects The company had been suspected of 
restraining the trade, and of establishing some sort of im- 
proper monopoly It is not, however, very easy to conceive 
how, under the regulations of the 23d George H they 
could do so In the printed debates of tlie House of 
Commons, not always the most authentic records of truth, 

I observe, however, that they have been accused of this 
The members of the committee of nme being all merchants, 
and the governors and factors in their different forts and 
settlements being all dependent upon them, it is not un- 
likely that the latter might have given peculiar attention to 
the consignments and commissions of the former, which 
would establish a leal monopoly 

For the second of these purposes, the maintenance of the 
forts and garrisons, an annual sum has been allotted to 
them by parliament, generally about .£13,000 Foi the 
pi opu application of this sum, the committee is obliged to 
account annually to the Cui&itoi Bax on of Exchequei , 
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tenance and government of those gamsons have always 
been, very properly, committed, not to the Tuikey Com- 
pany, but to the executive power in the extent of its 
dominion consists, in a great measure, the pride and 
dignity of that power , and it is not very likely to fail in 
attention to what is necessary for the defence of that 
dominion The gamsons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accord- 
ingly, have never been neglected, though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably lost foi ever, that 
disaster was never even imputed to any neglect in the 
executive powei I would not, however, be understood to 
insinuate, that either of those expensive gamsons was evei, 
even in the smallest degree, necessary for the purpose foi 
which they were originally dismembeied from the Spanish 
monarchy That dismemberment, perhaps, never served 
any other real purpose than to alienate from England hei 
natural ally the King of Spam, and to unite the two prin- 
cipal branches of the house of Bourbon in a much stricter 
and more permanent alliance than the ties of blood could 
ever have umted them 

Joint stock companies, established eithei by royal 
charter or by act of parliament, diffei m several respects, 
not only fiom regulated companies, but from private co- 
partneries 

First, In a private copartnery, no partner, without the 
consent of the company, can transfer his share to another 
person, or introduce a new member into the company 
Each member, howevei, may, upon proper warning, with- 
draw from the copartnery, and demand payment from them 
of Ins share of the common stock In a joint stock com- 
pany, on the contrary, no membei can demand payment of 
his share from the company , but each member can, with- 
out their consent, transfer his share'to another person, and 
thereby introduce a new member The value ot a share iu 
a joint stock is always the pnce which it will bring m the 
market, and this maybe either greater or less, in any pro- 
portion, than the sum which its ownei stands credited for 
in the stock of the company 

Secondly, In a private copartnery, each partner is bound 
for tbe debts contracted by the company to the whole 
extent of Ins fortune In a joint stock company, on ilio 
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conlinrj, each paitnci is bound only to tlio extent of las 
sliaic, ' 

The trade of a joint stock company is always managed by 
a court of dnectors Tins court, indeed, is frequently sub- 
ject, in many respects, to the controul of a general court of 
proprietors But the gieatoi part of tlieso proprietors 
seldom pretend to undei stand any thing of the business of 
the company , and when the spnit of taction happens not 
to pievail among them, give themselves no trouble about it, 
but receive contentedly such half yeaily 01 yeaily dividend, 
as the directois tlimk piopei to make to them This total 
exemption fiom tiouble and fiorn risk, bejond a limited 
sum, encourages many people to become ndventurcis in 
joint stock companies, who would, upon no account, lumud 
tlieir fortunes m any pnvatc copaitncry Such companies, 
theiefore, commonly diaw to themselves much greatci 
stocks than any pnvate copartnery can boast of The 
trading stock of the South Sea Company, at one time, 
amounted to upwai ds of thirty-tin eo millions eight hundi ed 
thousand pounds The divided capital of the Bank of 
England amounts, at present, to ten millions seven bundled 
and eighty thousand pounds The duectors of such com- 
panies, however, being themauagois ratlioi of othei people's 
money than of their own, it cannot well be expected, that 
they should watch over it with the same anxious vigilance 
with which the partucis m a pnvato copartnery frequently 
watch over then own Like the stewaids of a uch man, 
they are apt to consider attention to small mattcis as not 
for their mastei’s honour, and very easily give themselves 
a dispensation from having it Negligence and profusion, 
therefore, must always prevail, more or less, m the manage- 
ment of the affairs of such a company It is upon this 
account that joint stock compames for foreign trade have 
seldom been able to maintain the competition against 
pnvate adventurers They have, accordingly, very seldom 
succeeded without on exclusive privilege, and frequently 
have not succeeded with one Without an exclusive privi- 
lege they have commonly mismanaged the trade With 
an exclusive pnvilege they have both mismanaged and 
confined it 

The Royal African Company, the predecessors of the 
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piesent African Company, had an. exclusn e puvilege by 
charter, but as thatchaitei had not been confirmed by act 
o£ parliament, the trade, in consequence of the declaration 
of rights, was, soon after the revolution, laid open to all Ins 
majesty’s subjects. The Hudson’s Bay Company are, as to 
their legal lights, in the same situation as the Boyal 
African Company. Their exclusive chaiter has not been 
confirmed by act of parliament The South Sea Company, 
as long as they continued to he a trading company, had an 
exclusive privilege confirmed by act of parliament; as have 
likewise the present United Company of Merchants tiading 
to the Bast Indies 

The Boyal African Company soon found that they could 
not maintain the competition against private adventurers, 
whom, notwithstanding the declaration of rights, they con- 
tinued for some tame to call interlopers, and to persecute 
as such In. 1698, howevei, the private adventurers were 
subjected to a duty of ten per cent upon almost all the 
different branches of their trade, to be employed by the 
company in the maintenance of their forts and garrisons 
But, notwithstanding this heavy tax, the company were 
stall unable to maintain the competition Their stock and 
credit gradually declined In 1712, their debts had become 
so great, that a particular act of parliament was thought 
necessary, both for their security and for that of their 
creditois It was enacted, that the resolution of two- 
thirds of these creditors m number and value, should bind 
the rest, both with regard to the time which should be 
allowed to the company for the payment of their debts , 
and with regard to any other agreement which it might be 
thought proper to make with them concerning those debts 
In 1730, their affairs were m so "great disorder, that they 
were altogether incapable of maintaining their forts and 
garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of their institution. 
Prom that year, till their final dissolution, the parbament 
judged it necessary to allow the annual sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds for that purpose In 1732, after having been 
tor many years losers by the trade of carrying negroes to 
Ihe West Indies, they at last resolved to give it up alto- 
gethei , to sell to the private traders to America the 
negioes which ther pm chased upon the coast, and to em- 
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ploy their servants in a trade to the inland parts of Africa 
for gold dust, elephants teeth, dying drugs, &c But their 
success in this more confined trade was not greater than in 
their former extensive one Their affairs continued to go 
gradually to decline, till at last, being m eveiy respect a 
bankrupt company, they were dissolved by act of parlia- 
ment, and their forts and garrisons vested in the present 
regulated company of merchants trading to Africa Befoie 
the erection of the Boyal African Company, there had boon 
three other joint stock companies successively established, 
one after another, for the African trade They were all 
equally unsuccessful They all, however, had exclusive 
charters, which, though not confirmed by act of parliament, 
were in those dayB supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privilege 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, before their misfortunes 
in the late war, had been much more fortunate than the 
Boyal African Company Their necessary expence is much 
smaller. The whole number of people whom they main- 
tain in their different settlements and habitations, winch 
they have honoured.with the name of forts, is said not to 
exceed a hundred and twenty persons This number, how- 
ever, « sufficient to prepare beforehand the cargo of furs 
and other goods necessary for loading their ships, which, 
on account of the ice, can seldom remain above six or eight 
weeks in those Beas This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for several years bo acquired by 
private adventurers, and without it there seems to bo no 
possibility of trading to Hudson’s Bay The moderate 
capital of tho company, wlncb, it is said, does not exceed 
ono hundred and ten thousand pounds, may besides bo 
sufficient to enable them to engross tho whole, or almost 
the whole, trade and surplus produco of tlio miserable, 
though extensive country, comprehended within their 
charter. No private adventurers, accordingly, have over 
attempted to trade to that country in competition with 
them This company, therefore, have always enjoyed an 
exclusive trade in fact, though they maj lm\o no right to 
it m law Over and nhovo all this, tho moderate capital of 
this company is said to be divided among a vrr, small 
nmnWr of proprietors But a joint stock coinjum, ton. 
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Mating of a small number of proprietors, with a moderate 
capital, approaclios teiy nearly to tlio nature of a private 
copartnery, and may be capable of nearly the same degiee 
^gilance and attention It is not to be -wondered at, 
+Nrr° re ' *** consc< l uenco o f tliese different advantages, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company bad, before the late war, been 
able to carry on their trade with a considerable degree of 
success It does not seem probable, however, that then 
profits ever approached to what the late Mr Dobbs 
imagined them A much more sober and judicious writer, 
Mr Anderson, author of The Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of Commerce, very justly observes, that upon 
examining the accounts which Mr Dobbs himself has given 
for several years togethci, of their exports and imports, 
and upon making proper allowances for their extraordinary 
nslc and expence, it does not appear that their profits de- 
serve to he envied, or that they can much, if at all, exceed 
the ordinary profits of trade 
The South Sea Company never had any forts or garri- 
sons to maintain, and therefore were entirely exempted 
from one great expence, to which othei joint stock com- 
panies for foreign trade are subject. But they had an im- 
mense capital divided among an immense number of pro- 
prietors. It was naturally to be expected, theiefore, that 
folly, negligence, and profusion should prevail in the whole 
management of their affairs The knavery and extrava- 
gance of their stock-jobbing projects are sufficiently known, 
and the explication of them would be foreign to the present 
subject Their mercantile projects were not much better 
conducted. The first trade which they engaged in was 
_that of supplying the Spanish West Indies with negroes, 
of which (in consequence of what was called the Assiento 
contract granted them by the treaty of Utrecht) they had 
the exclusive privilege But as it was not expected that 
much profit could be made by this trade, both the Portu- 
guese and French companies, who had enjoyed it upon the 
same terms before them, having been ruined by it, they 
were allowed, as compensation, to send annually a ship of 
a certain burden to trade directly to the Spanish West 
Indies Of the ten voyages which this annual ship was 
allowed to make, they are said to have gamed considerably 
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by one, iliat of the Bojal Carolmo in 1731, and to li,ivo 
been loseis, nioie 01 less, by almost all the rest Their ill 
success una imputed, by their factors and agents, to the 
extoi tion and oppression of the Spanish government, but 
nas, perhaps, principally owing to the profusion and de- 
predations of those vciy factors and agents , some of 
whom aro said to liaio acquired great fortunes even m 
one year In 1734, the company petitioned tlio long, that 
they might he allowed to dispose of the tiade and tunnngo 
of their nnnnnl ship, on account of the little profit which 
they made by it, and to accept of such equivalent as they 
could obtain from the Inug of Spam 

In 1724*, this company had undertaken the whale-fishery 
Of tins, indeed, they had no monopoly , but as long as 
they earned it on, no otliei British subjects appear to hare 
engaged in it Of the eight voyages winch their ships 
made to Greenland, they weie gamers by one, and losers 
by all the rest After their eighth and last voyage, when 
they had sold their ships, stores, and utensils, they found 
that then whole loss, upon this branch, capital and nitei est 
included, amounted to upwards of two hundred and tliuty- 
seven thousand pounds 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament to be 
allowed to dmdc their immense capital of more than tlurty- 
tlnce millions eight bundled thousand pounds, the wliolo 
of which had be_en lent to government, into two equal 
paits The one half, oi upwards ot sixteen millions nine 
bundled thousand pounds, to be put upon tbo same foot- 
ing witb other government annuities, and not to be subject 
to the debts contracted, or losses incurred, by the directors 
of tho company, in the prosecution of then mercantile pro- 
jects , the other half to lemain as befoie, a trading stock, 
and to be subject to those dobtB and losses The petition 
was too leasonablo not to ho gi anted In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament, that three-fourths ot their 
tra din g stock might be turned into annuity stock, and only 
one-fourth remain as tioding stock, oi exposed to the 
hazards arising from tho bad management of their dnec- 
tois Both their annuity and finding stocks had, by tins 
time, been reduced inoie than two millions each, by several 
diffelent payments from government, bo that tins fourth 
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amounted onlj to £3,662,784 8* 6d In 1748, all the de- 
mands of tlie company upon, the king of Spain, uv conse- 
quence of the Assiento contract, weie, by the treaty ot Aix- 
la-Clmpelle, given up for what was supposed an equivalent. 

An end was put to their trade with the Spanish w est In- 
dies, the remainder of their trading stock was turned into 
an annuity stock, and the company ceased in every lespect 
to he a trading company 

It ought to he observed, that in the tiade which the 
South Sea Company carried on by means of their annual 
ship, the only trade by which it evei was expected that they 
could make any considerable piofit, they were not without 
competitors, either in the foreign or m the home maiket 
At Oarthagena, Porto Bello, and Xa Yeia Cruz, they had 
to encounter the competition of the Spanish merchants, 
who brought from Cadis, to those markets, European 
goods, of the same kmd with the outward cargo of their 
fclup and m England they had to encounter that of the 
English merchants, who imported from Cadiz goods of the 
Spanish "West Indies, of the same kmd with the inward 
cargo The goods "both of the Spanish and English mer- 
chants, indeed, were, perhaps, subject to higher duties. 
But the loss occasioned by the negligence, profusion, and 
malversation of the servants of the company, had probably 
been a tax much heavier than all those duties That a 


joint stock company should he able to canyon successfully 
any branch of foreign trade, when private adventurers can 
come mto any soit of open and fan competition with them, 
seems contiary to all experience 
The old English East India Company was established m 
1600, by a charter from Queen Elizabeth In the first 
twelve voyages which they fitted out for India, they appear 
to have traded as a regulated company, with separate 
vtochs, though only vn the general ships of the company, 
in 101 they muted into a joint stock Their charter 
was csuumvc, and though not confirmed by act of parha- 
im lit, was m tho'SQ dny s supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privilege For many years, therefore, they were not much 
di-Ui-Knl by interlopers Their capital, which never ex- 

*T V V‘Y? ntl<l forK * ffmr thousand pounds, and 

V. .'fly pounds was a Mure, was not so exoibitant 
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nor their dealings so extensive, as to afford either a pretext 
for gross negligence and piofusion, or a cover to gross 
malversation Notwithstanding some extraordinary losses, 
occasioned partly by the malice of the Dutch East India 
Company, and partly by other accidents, they earned on foi 
many yeais a successful trade But in process of time, 
when the pnnciples of liberty weie better understood, it 
became every day more and more doubtful how far a royal 
charter, not continued by act of pailiament, could convey 
an exclusive pnvilege upon this question the decisions of 
the courts of justice wore not uniform, but vaned with the 
authonty of government and the humours of tlio tunes 
Interlopers multiplied upon them , and towards the end of 
the reign of Charles II through tho whole of that of 
James IE and during a part of that of William 331 10 - 
duced them to great distress In 1698, a proposal was 
made to parliament of advancing two millions to govern- 
ment at eight per cent provided tho subscribers were 
erected into n now East India Company with exclusive 
privileges Tho old East India Company offered soven 
hundred thousand pounds, nearly tho amount of then 
capital, at four pei cent upon tho same conditions But 
such was at that time the state of pubhc credit, that it was 
more convenient for government to borrow two millions at 
eight per cent than soven hunched thousnnd poiuids at 
four The proposal of tho now subscribers was accepted, 
and a new East India Company established m consequence 
Tho old East India Company, howrncr, had a right to con- 
tinue their trado till 1701 The} had, at the same time, 
m the name of their treasurer, subscribed, aery artfully , 
three hundred and fifteen thousand pounds into tho stock 
of the new By a negligenco m tho expiession of the art 
of parliament, which vested tho East India trade in the 
subscribers to this loan of two millions, it did not appear 
evident that they were all obliged to unite into a joint 
stock. A few pri\ ale traders, w hose subscriptions amounted 
only to soven thousand tw o hundred pounds, insisted upon 
thcpnwlege of tradmg separately upon their own stocks 
and at their own risk Tho old East India Company^lmd 
a right to a separate trade upon their old stock till 1701 , 
and they had likewise both before and after that period, a 
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right, like that of other private traders, to a eepaiate iiade 
upon tlie three hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, 
■which they had subscribed into the stock of the new com- 
pany. The competition of the two companies with the 
private traders, and with one another, is said to have well 
nigh ruined both Upon a subsequent occasion, m 1730, 
when a proposal was made to parliament for putting the 
trade under the management of a regulated company, and 
thereby laying it m some measure open, the East India 
Company, in opposition to this proposal, represented m 
•very bfcrong terms, what had been, at this tame, the miser- 
able effects, as they thought them, of tins competition. In 
India, they said, it raised the price of goods bo high, that 
they were not worth the buying , and in England, by over- 
stocking the market, it sunk their price so low, that no 
profit could he made by them That by a more plentiful 
Bupply, to the great advantage and convemency of the 
public, it must have reduced, very much, the price of India 
goods in the English market, cannot well be doubted , but 
that it should have raised very much their pnee m the 
Indian market, seems not very probable, as all the extra- 
oidinary demand which that competition could occasion, 
must have been but as a drop of water in the immense 
ocean of Indian commerce The increase of demand, be- 
sides, though in the beginning it may sometimes raise the 
price of goods, never fails to lower it m the long run. It 
encourages production, and thereby increases the competi- 
tion of the producers, who, in order to under-sell one 
another, have recourse to new divisions of labour and new 
improvements of art, which might never otherwise have 
been thought of The miserable effects of which the com- 
pany complained, were the cheapness of consumption and 
the encouragement given to production, precisely the two 
effects which it is the great business of political ceconomy 
to piomote The competition, however, of which they 
gave this doleful account, had not been allowed to he of 
long continuance In 1702, the two companies were, m 
some measure, united by an, indenture tripartite, to which 
the queen was the third party , and in 1708, they were, by 
act of parliament, perfectly consolidated into one company 
by their present name of The United Company of Mer- 
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chants trading to tlio Bast Indies Into this act it m.ib 
thought -worth while to liisoit a clanso, allowing tlio sopa- 
late tiadeis to continue their trade till Michaelmas 1711, 
but at the same time empowcimgthe directois, upon three 
years notice^ to ledeem tlieir little capital of soi en thousand 
two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert the whole 
stock of the company into a joint stock By the same act, 
the capital of tlio company, m consequence of a now loan 
to government, was augmented from two millions to three 
millions two hundred thousand pounds In 1743, the 
company advanced anothoi million to government But 
this million being raised, not by a call upon the proprietors, 
but by selling annuities ai d contracting bond-debts, it did 
not augment the stock uj on which the piopnetors could 
claim a dividend It augmented, however, then trading 
stock, it being equally liable with the otliei tlueo millions 
two hundred thousand pounds to the losses sustained, and 
debts contracted, by the company in prosecution of their 
mercantile projects Prom 1708, or at least from 1711, 
this company, being delivoied from all competitors, and 
fully established in the monopoly of the English commerce 
to the Bast Indies, earned on a successful trade, and from 
their profits made annually a moderate dividend to their 
piopnetors During the French war, which began m 1741, 
the ambition of Mi Duploix, the French governor of 
Pondiclieny, involved them m the wars of the Carnatic, 
and in the politics of the Indian pnnees After many 
signal successes, and equally signal losses, they at last lost 
Madias, at that time then principal settlement m India 
It was lestoied to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapello , 
and abont this time the spmt of wai and conquest seems 
to have taken possession of their servants in India, and 
nevei since to have left them During the French war 
which began m 1755, their arms partook of the general 
good f oi tune of those of Gicat Britain They defended 
Madras, took Pondiclioiry, lecovered Calcutta, and ac- 
quired the revenues of a rich and extensive loirilory, 
amounting, it was then said, to upwards of thiee millions 
a year They remained for sevcial years in quiet possession 
of tins levenno But in 1767,‘administiationlaid claim to 
then temtonal acquisitions, and the revenue aiming fiom 
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them, as of right belonging to the crown: and Ibe com- 
pany, in compensation for this claim, agreed to p»' «o 
government four hundred thousand pounds a jear. they 
had before this gradually augmented their dividend ft oiu 
about six to ten per cent , that, is, upon their capital of 
three millions two bundled thousand pounds, they hud m- 
ci eased it by a hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds, 
or had raised it from one hundred and ninety -tw o thousand, 
to three hundred and twenty thousand pounds a year. 
They were attempting about this time to laise it still 
furthei, to twelve and a half per cent which would have 
made their annual payments to then propuctors equal to 
what they had agreed to pay annually to government, or to 
four hundred thousand pounds a year. But during tho 
two years m which their agreement with government was 
to take place, they were restrained from any further in- 
crease of dividend by two successive acts of pailiament, of 
which the object was to enable them to make a speedier 
progress in the payment of their debts, which were at this 
time estimated at upwaids of six or seven millions sterling 
In 1769, they renewed their agreement with government 
for five years more, and stipulated, that during the course 
of that period, they should be allowed gradually to increase 
their dividend to twelve and a half per cent , never in- 
creasing it, however, more than one per cent m one year. 
This increase of dividend, therefoie, when it had risen to 
its utmost height, could augment their annual payments, 
to their proprietors and government together, but by six 
hundred and eight thousand pounds, beyond what they 
had been before their late territorial acquisitions What 
the gross revenue of those temtonal acquisitions was sup- 
posed to amount to, has already been mentioned ; and by, 
an account brought by the Cruttenden East Indiaman m 
1768, the nett revenue, clear of all deductions and military 
chargesj was stated at two millions forty- eight thousand 
seven hundred and forty-seven pounds They weie said at 
the same time to possess another revenue, arising partly 
from lands, hut chiefly from the customs established at 
then different settlements, amounting to four hundred ‘and 
tlmly-nme thousand pounds The profits of tlieir tiad ** 
too, aecoidmg to the evidence of then chairman hefoie tl 
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House of Commons, amounted at this tune to at least four 
hundred thousand pounds a year , according to that of 
their accomptant, to at least five hundred thousand ; accord- 
ing to the lowest account, at least equal to the highest 
dividend that was to be paid to then proprietors So great 
a levenue might certainly have afforded an augmentation 
of six hundred and eight thousand pounds in their annual 
payments , and at the same time have left a large sinking 
fund sufficient for the speedy reduction of their debts. In * 
1773, however, their debts, instead of being reduced, were 
augmented by an arrear to the treasury in the payment of 
the four hundred thousand pounds, by another to the cus- 
tom house foi duties unpaid, by a large debt to the bank 
for money borrowed, and by a fourth for bills drawn upon 
them from India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of 
upwards of twelve hundred thousand pounds The distress 
which these accumulated claims brought upon them, obliged 
them not only to reduce all at once their dividend to sis 
per cent but to throw themselves upon the mercy of 
government, and to supplicate, first, a release from the 
further payment of the stipulated four hundred thousand 
pounds a year , and, secondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thousand, to save them from immediate bankruptcy The 
great increase of their fortune had, it seems, only served 
to furnish their servants with a pretext for greater pro- 
fusion, and a cover for greater malversation, than in pro- 
portion even to that increase of fortune. The conduct of 
their servants in India, and the general state of their affairs 
both in India and in Europe, became the subject of a par- 
liamentary inquiry , in consequence of which several very 
important alterations were made in the constitution of 
their government, both at home and abroad In India, 
their principal settlements of Madras, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta, which had before been altogether independent of 
one another, weie subjected to a governor-general, assisted 
by a council of four assessors, paihament assuming to itself 
the first nomination of this governor and council who were 
to reside at Calcutta , that city having now become, what 
Madras was before, the most important of the Enghsh 
settlements m India The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the tnal of mercantile causes. 
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which arose ux the city and neighbourhood, had giaduallj 
extended its jurisdiction with the extension of the empire 
It was now reduced and confined to the original purpose of 
its institution. Instead of it a new supreme court of judi- 
cature was established, consisting of a chief justice and 
three judges to be appointed by the crown In Europe, 
the qualification necessary to entitle a proprietor to vote at 
their general courts was raised, from five hundred pounds, 
the original price of a share m the stock of the company, 
to a thousand pounds In order to vote upon this qualifi- 
cation too, it was declared necessary that he should have 
possessed it, if acquired by liis own purchase, and not by 
inheritance, for at least one year, instead of six months, 
the term requisite before. The court of twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen annually , hut it was now 
enacted that each director should, for the future, he chosen 
for four years , six of them, however, to go out of office by 
rotation every year, and not to be capable of being re- 
chosen at the election of the six new directors for the en- 
suing year In consequence of these alterations, the courts, 
both of the proprietors and directors, it was expected, 
would he likely to act with more dignity and steadiness 
than they had usually done before But it seems impossi- 
ble, by any alterations, to render those courts, m any re- 
spect, fit to govern, or even to share in the government of 
a great empire , because the greater part of their members 
must always have too little interest m the prosperity of 
that empire, to give any serious attention to what may pro- 
mote it Frequently a man of great, sometimes even a 
man of small fortune, is willing to purchase a thousand 
pounds share in India stock, merely for the influence which 
he expects to acquire, by a vote in the court of propnetois 
It gives him a share, though not in the plunder, yet in the 
appointment of the plunderers of India, the court of 
directors, though they make that appointment, being neces- 
sarily more or less under the influence of the proprietors, 
who not only elect those directors, but sometimes over-rule 
the appointments of their servants m India Provided he 
can enjoy this influence for a few years, and thereby pro- 
vide for a certain number of his friends, he frequently 
cares little about the dividend, or even about theialue of 
IT T 
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tho atock Upon winch his vote is founded About the pros- 
perity of the gieat empue, in the government of which 
that vote gives him a shaie, he seldom caies at all No 
other soveieigns ever were, or, from the nature of things, 
ever could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness 
or misery of their subjects, the improvement or waste of 
their dominions, the glory or disgrace of their administra- 
tion , as, from irresistible moral causes, the greatei part of 
the proprietors of such a mercantile company aie, and 
necessarily must be This mdiffeience too was more likely 
to be increased than diminished by some of the new regu- 
lations which were made m consequence of tho parliamen- 
tary inquiry By a resolution of the House of Commons, 
for example, it was declaied, that when the fourtcon hun- 
dred thousand pounds lent to the company by government 
should be paid, and their bond-debts be leduced to fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds, they might then, and not till 
then, divide eight per cent upon then capital ; and that 
whatever remained of their revenues and nett profits at 
home, should be divided into four parts , three of them to 
be paid into the exchequer for the use of the public, and 
the fourth to be reserved as a fund, either for the fuitlier 
reduction of then bond-debts, or for the discliaige of other 
contingent exigencies, which the company might labour 
under But if the company were bad stewards, and bad 
soveieigns, when the wholo of their nett rovenue and profits 
belonged to themselves, and were at tlicir own disposal, 
they were surely not likely to be bettor, when three-fourths 
of them were to bolong to othei people, and flic other 
fourth, though to be laid out for the benefit of the com- 
pany, yet to bo so, under the inspection, and with flic 
appiohation, of other people 
It might be more agreeable to tlic company that then 
own servants and depcndnnts should havo either tlio plea- 
sure of wasting, or the profit of embezzling whatever sur- 
plus might remain, after paying tho proposed dn idend of 
eight per cent , than that it should come into tho hands of a 
set of people with whom those resolutions could scarce fail to 
set them, in some measure, at variance The interest of thoso 
servants and dependants might so far predominate m the 
corn t of propi ietors.as sometimes to dispose it to support llu> 
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authors of depredations winch had "been committed, in 
dnect violation of its own authority With the majonty 
of proprietors, the support even of the authority of then* 
own court might sometimes he a matter of less consequence, 
than the support of those who had set that authority at 
defiance 

The regulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put an 
end to the disorders of the company’s govp.rTvmp.nt m Tndm. 
Notwithstanding that, during a momentary fit of good 
conduct, they had atone time collected, mto the treasury of 
Calcutta, more than three millions sterling , notwithstand- 
ing that they had afterwards extended, either their dominion, , 
or their depredations over a vast accession of some of the 
richest and most fertile countries m India , all was wasted 
and destroyed They found themselves altogethei un- 
prepared to stop or resist the incursion of Hyder All , and, 
'in consequence of those disorders, the company is now 
(1784) in greater distress than ever , and, in order to pre- 
vent immediate bankruptcy, is once more reduced to sup- 
plicate the assistance of government Different plans have 
been proposed by the different parties in parbament, foi 
the better management of its affairs And all those plans 
seem to agree m supposing, what was indeed always abun- 
dantly evident, that it is altogether unfit to govern its 
territorial possessions Even the company itself seems to 
be convinced of its own incapacity so far, and seems, upon 
that account, willing to give them up to government 

With the right of possessing forts and garrisons in dis- 
tant and barbarous countries, is necessarily connected the 
right of making peace and war in those countries The 
-joint stock companies which have had the one right, liaie 
constantly exercised the other, and have frequently had it 
expressly conferred upon them How unjustly, how 
capuciously, how cruelly they have commonly exercised it, 
is too well known from lecent experience 

When a company of merchants nndertake, at their own 
risk and expence, to establish a new trade with some 
lemotc and barbarous nation, it may not he unreasonable 
to incorporate them into a joint stock compam, and to 
grant them, m case of their success, a monopoly of the 
tiade for a certain number of years It is the easiest and 
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most natural way m which tlio state can recompense them 
for hazarding a dangeious and expensive experiment, of 
which the public is afterwards to reap the benefit. A 
temporary monopoly of this kind may bo vindicated upon 
the same principles upon winch a like monopoly of a now 
machine is granted to its m\ entor, and that of a new book 
to its author But upon the expiration of the term, the 
monopoly ought ceitainly to determine, the forts and 
garrisons, if it was found necessaij to establish any, to be 
taken into the hands of government, their value to be paid 
to the company, and the trade to bo laid open to all the 
subjects of the state By a perpetual monopoly, all the 
other subjects of the state aie taxed very absuidly in two 
different ways , first, by the lugh pneo of goods, wluch, in 
the case of a free trade, they could buy much cheapei ; 
and, secondly, by their total exclusion Irom a branch of 
business, which it might be both convenient and profitable 
for many of them to carry on. It is for the most worthless 
of all purposes too that they are taxed m this manner It 
is merely to enable the company to support the negligence, 
profusion, and malversation of their own servants, whose 
disorderly conduct seldom allows the dividend of the com- 
pany to exceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which 
ore altogether free, and very frequently makes it fall even 
a good deal short of that rate without a monopoly, how- 
ever, a joint Btoclc company, it would appeal fiom expe- 
rience, cannot long canj on any bianeh of foreign trado 
To buy m one market, in order to sell, with profit, in an- 
other, when there are many competitors m both; to watch 
over, not only the occasional variations m the demand, but 
the much greater and moie fiequent variations in the 
competition, ot m the supply which that demand is likely 
to get from other people, and to suit with dexterity and 
judgment both the quantity and quality of each assortment 
of goods to all these circumstances, is a species of warfare 
of which the operations are continually changing, and 
which can scarce ever he conducted successfully, without 
such an unremitting exoilion of vigilance and attention, as 
cannot long be expected from the directors of a joint stock 
company The East India Company, upon the ledemption 
of their funds, and the expiration of their exclusive pnvi* 
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lego, liarc n right, bj act of parliament, to continue a cor- 
poration with a joint stock, and to trade m their corporate 
capacity to the East Indies m common with the rest of 
their fellow-subjects But m this situation, the superior 
vigilance and attention of pm ate adventurers would, in 
all probability, soon make them weary of the trade 
An emment French author, of gieat knowledge in mat- 
ters of political cecouomy, the Abbe Morellet, gives a hst of 
fifty-five joint stock companies for foreign trade, which 
have been established in diffeient parts of Europe since 
the year 1600, and which, according to him, have all failed 
from mismanagement, notwithstanding they had exclusive 
pimleges He has been misinformed with regaid to the 
history of two or three of them, which were not joint stock 
companies, and have not failed. But, m compensation, 
there have been several joint stock companies which have 
failed, and which he has omitted 

The only tiades winch it seems possible for a joint stock 
company to carry on successfully, without an exclusive 
privilege, are those, of which all the operations are capable 
of being reduced to what is called a routine, or to such a 
uniformity of method as admits of little or no variation 
Of this kind is, first, the banking trade , secondly, the 
* trade of insurance from fire, and from sea nsk and capture 
in time of war , thirdly, the trade of making and / maoa- 
taimng a navigable cut or canal , and, fourthly, the similar 
trade of bringing water for the supply of a great city 
Though the principles of the banking trade may appear 
somewhat abstruse, the practice is capable of being re- 
duced to strict rules To depart upon any occasion from 
those rules, m consequence of some flattering speculation 
of extraordinary gam, is almost always extremely dange- 
rous, and frequently fatal to the banking company which 
attempts it But the constitution of joint stock companies 
renders them m general more tenacious of established 
rules than any private copartnery Such companies, there- 
fore, seem extremely well fitted for this trade The prin- 
cipal banking companies m Europe, accordingly, are joint 
stock companies, many of which manage their trade very 
successfully without any exclusive privilege The Bank 
of England has no other exclusive privilege, except that no 
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other banking company in England shall consist of moro 
than sit persons The two hanks of Eduibmgh aio joint 
stock companies -without any exclusive pmilego 

The value of the risk, eithei fiom file, or fiom loss by 
sea, 01 by capture, though it cannot, pei haps, bo calculated 
icry exactly, admits, however, of such a gross estimation 
as lenders it, m some degiee, reducible to strict mle and 
method The tiade of msuiance, theiefore, maybe earned 
on successfully by a joint stock company, without any 
exclusive privilege Neither tho London Assmancc, nor 
the Royal Exchange Assuranco companies, have any such 
privilege 

When a navigable cut or canal lias been once made, tho 
management of it becomes quite simplo and easy, and it is 
reducible to strict mle and method Even tho making of 
it is so, as it may bo contracted foi with undertakers at so 
much a mile, and so much a lock. Tho Bamo thing may 
bo said of a canal, an aqueduct, oi a gieat pipo foi bung- 
ing water to supply a great city Such undertakings, 
therefore, may be, and accordingly frequently arc, very 
successfully managed by joint stock companies without any 
exclusive privilege 

To estabbslv a joint stock company, however, for any 
undertaking, merely because such a company' might bo 
capable of managing it successfully , or to exempt a 
particulai set. of dcaleis from soino of tbo general laws 
which take placo with regard to all their neiglibom s, 
merely beeauso they might lie capable of thriving, if they 
had such au exemption, would certainly not bo lo.isonable 
To lender such an establishment pcifeclly lonsonablo, 
with tho circumstance of being leducible to strict rule mid 
method, two other circumstances ought to concur Eirst, 
it ought to appear with tho clearest e-wdcnco, that tho 
undertaking is of greater and moro general utility t ban tho 
greater part of common trades, and secondly, tlmt it 
requires a greater capital than can easily be collected into 
a private copartnery If a moderate capital wore suflietent, 
tbo great utility of the undertaking would not bo a 
Buflaifiit reason for establishing a joint stock comp my ; 
itoeame, m tins rase the dmiand for whit it was to pro. 
Jtttt. would readily and easily be supplied by put (it? 
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sells, at present, very much below par, though less so tlmn 
it did some veais ago The joint stock companies, winch 
are established for the pubhc-spmted purpose of promoting 
some particular manufactuie, over and above managing 
their own affairs ill, to the diminution of tlio general stock 
of the society, can in other respects scarce ever fail to do 
more harm than good Notwithstanding tho most npnglit 
intentions, tho unavoidable partiality of their directors to 
particular branches of the manufacture, of which tho 
undertakers mislead and impose upon them, is a real dis- 
couragement to the rest, and necessarily breaks, more or 
less, that natural piopoihon which would otherwise estab- 
lish itself between judicious industry and profit aud 
which, to the general industry of the country, is of all en- 
couragements the greatest and the most effectual 


Article II 

Of the Expcnce of tho Institutions for the Education oj 

Youth 

The institutions for tho education of tho youth may , in 
(he same manner, furnish a revenue sufficient for defraying 
their own expence The fee 01 honorary which the scholar 
pays to the master naturally constitutes a rovenuo of this 
kind 

Even whoro tho reward of the master does not nrisc 
altogether from this natural ro\ onue, it still is not neces- 
sary that it should he domed from that general revenue of 
the society, of which the collection and application are, in 
most countries, assigned to the executive power Through 
tlio greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endowment 
of schools and colleges makes either no charge upon that 
general revenue, or bnf a very small one It every where 
arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue from 
tho rent of some landed estate, or from the interest of soino 
Mim of money allotted aDd put under the management 
if trustee;, for this particular purpose, sometinu ■» hi 
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the sovereign himself, and sometimes by some pm ate 
donor 

Have those public endowments contributed m general 
to promote the end of their institution? IIa\e they con- 
tributed to encourage the diligence, and to improve the 
abilities of the teachers 9 Have they directed the course 
of education towards objects more useful, both to the indi- 
vidual and to the public, tban tboso to which it would 
naturally have gone of lis own accord 9 It should not 
seem very difficult to give at least a probable answer to 
each of those questions 

, ever y profession, the exertion of the greater part of 
those who exercise it, is always in proportion to the neces- 
sity they are under of making that exertion This ucccs- 
wty ib greatest with those to whom the emoluments of 
heir profession are the only source from which they 
expect then: fortune, 01 even then ordinary revenue and 
subsistence In order to acqunc this fortune, or even to 

LLit suT) ® lstence > tte y must, in the course of a yeai, 
i certain quantity of work of a known value , and, 
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salaries, is evidently deiived from a fund altogetlier inde- 
pendent of their success and leputation m their paThculai 
professions 

In some universities the salary makes hut a part, and 
frequently hut a small pait of the emoluments of tho 
teacher, of which the greater part arises f l om tho honoranes 
or fees of his pupils Tho necessity of application, though 
always more or less diminished, is not m this case entirely 
taken away Reputation in his profession is still of some 
importance to him, and lie still has some dependency upon 
the affection, gratitude, and favoiuahle report of those who 
have attended upon Ins instructions , and these favourable 
sentiments he is likely to gam in no way bo well as by de- 
serving them, that is, by the abilities and diligence with 
which ho discharges every part of his duty 

In other universities the teacher is prohibited from re- 
ceiving any honorary or fee from his pupils, and his solan 
constitutes tho wholo of the revenuo w hich ho denvos from 
his oflice Has interest is, m this case, set as duectly m 
opposition to his duty as it is possible to set it It is tho 
mtei est of ever) man to live as much at his ease as ho 
can , and if his emoluments arc to bo precisely tlio same, 
whether ho docs, 01 does not perform somo very lahonous 
duty, it is certainly his mteicst, at least ns interest is 
vulgarly understood, either to neglect it altogether, or, if 
he is subject to somo authority winch will not suffer him 
to do tins, to perform it m as careless and b1o\ only a man- 
ner as that authority will permit If he is naturaih net no 
and a loiei of labour, it is Ins interest to employ that 
nctmty m any way, from winch ho can derne some adinn- 
tage, rather than m tho performance of his duty, from 
winch lie can dern e none 

If tho authority to wlucli he is subject resides in tho 
body corporate, tlio college, or unnersity, of winch lio 
himself ib a member, and in wlucli the greater part of tho 
other members are, like lnmsclf, persons who either are, 
or ought to be teachers ; they are likely to make a common 
cause, to bo all 1 cry indulgent to one another, and eury 
man to consent that bis neighbour maj imglcct Ins duty, 
j»roud< d Ik* himself is nlloved to neglect his own In tin* 
iitmi Mti of Oxford, the gn iter pirt of tin publn pin* 
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fessois have, for these many years, given np altogether 
even the pretence of teaching 
If the authouty to which he is subject resides, not so 
much in the body corporate of which he is a member, as 
in some other extraneous persons, in the bishop of the 
diocese for example , in the governor of the province , or, 
peihaps, m some minister of state , it is not indeed m this 
case very likely that he will be suffered to neglect his duty 
altogether All that such superiors, however, can force 
him to do, is to attend upon his pupils a certain number 
of hours, that is, to give a certain number of lectures in 
the week, or in the year What those lectures shall be, 
must still depend upon the diligence of the teacher, and 
that diligence is likely to be proportioned to the motives 
which he has for exerting it An extraneous jurisdiction 
of this land, besides, is liable to be exercised both ignorantly 
and capriciously In its nature it is arbitrary and dis- 
cretionary, and the persons who exercise it, neither attend- 
ing upon the lectures of the teacher themselves, nor perhaps 
understanding the sciences which it is his business to 
teach, are seldom capable of exercising it with judgment 
From the insolence of office too they are frequently indiffe- 
rent how they exercise it, and are very apt to censure or 
d&pnve him of his office wantonly, and without any just 
cause The person subject to such jurisdiction is neces- 
sarily degraded by it, and, instead of being one of the 
most respectable, is rendered one of the meanest and most 
contemptible peisons m the society It is by powerful 
protection only that he can effectually guard himself 
against the bad usage to which he is at all times exposed , 
and this protection he is most likely to gam, not by ability 
or dibgence in his profession, but by obsequiousness to tbe 
will of lus superiors, and by being ready, at all times, to 
sacrifice to that will the rights, the interest, and the honour 
of the body corporate of which he is a member Whoerer 
bas attended for any considerable time to the administra- 
tion of a French university, must have had occasion to re- 
mark the effects which naturally result from an arbitrary 
and extraneous jurisdiction of this kind 

Whatevei forces a certain number of students to any 
college or university, independent of the merit or repnt,» 
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tion of the teachers, tends more or less to diminish the 
necessity of that mont or 1 eputation 
The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic and 
divinity, -when they can ho obtained only by residing a 
certain number of years in certain universities, necessarily 
force a certain number of students to such universities, 
independent of the ment or reputation of the teachers 
The privileges of graduates aro a sort of statutes of ap- 
prenticeship, which have contributed to the improvement 
of education, just as tho othei statutes of apprenticeship 
have to that of aits and manufactures 

The charitable foundations of scholarships, exhibitions, 
bursanes, <Lc nccessauly attach a ceilain number of 
students to ceitam colleges, independent altogether of the 
merit of those particular colleges Were the students 
upon such charitable foundations left free to chuse what 
college they liked best, such liberty might porhaps con- 
tribute to excite some emulation among diffeient colleges 
A regulation, on the contraiy, which piohibited even the 
independent members of every particular college from 
leaving it, and gomg to any other, without leave first asked 
and obtained of that which they meant to abandon, would 
tend very much to extinguish that emulation 

If m each college the tutor or teacher, who was to in- 
struct each student m all aits and sciences, should not be 
voluntarily chosen by tho student, but appointed by the 
head of the college , and if, in case of neglect, inability, or 
bad usage, the student should not be allowed to change 
him for another, without leave first asked and obtained , 
such a regulation would not only tend very much to ex- 
tinguish all emulation among the difteient tutois of the 
same college, but to dimmish very much m all of them the 
necessity of diligence and of attention to their respective 
pupils Such teachers, though very well paid by their 
students, might be as much disposed to neglect them, as 
those who are not- paid by them at all, or who have no 
other recompence but their salary 
If the teacher happens to be a man of sense, it mnst be 
an unpleasant thing to him to be conscious, while he is 
lecturing his students, that he is oithei speaking 01 reading 
nonsense, 01 what is very little better than nonsense It 
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must too be unpleasant to him to observe that the gica 01 
part of his rfudonts desert his lcctuies , or perhaps attend 
upon them with plain enough marks of neglect, contempt, 
and derision If*he is obliged, therefore, to give a cei am 
number of lcctuies, these motn cs alone, without any otiiei 
interest, might dispose linn to take some pams to giie 
tolerably good ones Soveinl different expedients, however, 
mav be fallen upon, which will effectually blunt le e 0 
of all those incitements to diligence The tcachei , ins on 
of explaining to Ins pupils himself tlio science m which he 
proposes to mstiuct them, may read some hook upon it, 
and if this hook is written m a foreign and dead language, 
by interpreting it to them into their own , or, wha wo 
gno him still less trouble, by malung them interpret it to 
him, and by now and then making an occasional remark 
upon it, he may flatter himself that he is giving a lectoe 
The shghtest degree of knowledge and application mil 
enable him to do this, without exposing himself to con- 
tempt or dension, of saying any thing thatisreallyfoohsK 
absurd, 01 ridiculous The discipbne of the college at 
the same time, may enable him to force a P P 
the most regulai attendance upon this sham-lectoie, an 
to maintain the most decent and respectful behaviour 

dunng the whole time of the performance* neral 

The discipline of colleges and universities is m genmnl 

contrived, not for the benefit of t e s u ®n ’ £ ^he 

interest, or, more properly speaking, for the ease ot^ne 

the other Where the the 

their duty, theie axe .^Saleet theirs No dis- 
greater part of the studen ® attendance upon lectures 

C \ P1 T are e Te e ally q ^rfh the attending, as is well lmown 

set 
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jparts of education which it is thought necessary for tliom 
to acquire diumg that eailypenod of life, but after twelve 
or thirteen years of age, pionded the master does his duty, 
force or restraint can scarco evei be necessary to carry on 
any part of education. Such is the gonei osity of the gi eatoi 
pait of young men, that so far from being disposed to 
neglect or despise the instructions of their master, provided 
he shows some serious intention of being of use to them, 
they are generally inclined to paidon a great deal of in- 
correctness in the performance of his duty, and sometimes 
even to conceal from the public a good deal of gross 
negligence 

Those ports of education, it is to be observed, for tlio 
teaching of which there are no public institutions, aio . 
generally the best taught. When a young man goes to 
a fencmg 01 a dancing school, he docs not indeed always 
learn to fonce or to dance vciy well , but ho seldom fails 
of learning to fence 01 to danco Tlio good effects of the 
udmg school are not commonly so evident The ovpcnco 
of a riding school is so great, that in most places it is a 

? >ublic institution The three most essential parts of 
itoiary education, to icad, wnte, and account, it still con- 
tinues to be more common to acquire m pmato than in 
public schools ^ and it very seldom happens that any body 
tails of acqumng them to tho degree in which it is ncces- 
saiy to nequire them 

In England tho public schools are much less corrupted 
than the umveisitios In the schools tho } outli are taught, 
or at least may be taught, Grech and Latin , that is, oven 
flung v Inch the masters protend to teach, or which, it is 
expected, they should teach In tho univcisitics tho youth 
neither aro taught, nor always can find any proper means 
of "being taught, the sciences, which it is tho business of 
thoso incorporated bodies to teach The toward of tho 
schoolmaster in most cases depends prmcipallj,in some 
cases almost entirely, upon tho fees or honoratios of Jus 
scholars Schools have no exclusive priuleges In order 
to obtain tbe honours of graduation, it is not necessary 
that a person should hnng a ccitificato of Ins liming 
studied a certam number of 5 cars at a public school 7 f 
upon examination lie appears to understand what is taught 
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thcic, no <puMwns mr n^hcd about the place wheio ho 
lcimt it. 

The part s of education which arc commonly taught in 
uimor-otios it nnj, perhaps bo paid aro not very well 
taught. Uut had it not been for those institutions they 
"would not lime Imjcii commonly taught at all, and both 
the individual nnd tbo public would have suffered a 
good deal fiom tlio want of thoso important parts of 
education. 

The pi e«ent universities of Europe wcie originally, the 
creator pni t of them, ecclesiastical coiporations , mstituted 
for the education of churchmon The}' were founded by 
the authority Of the pojie, and were so entirely under lus 
immediate protection, that their members, whether masters 
01 students, lmd all of them what was then called the 
benefit of clergi, that is, were exempted fiom the civil 
jurisdiction of the countries in which their lespective 
unnersities were situated, and weie amenable only to the 
ecclesiastical tribunals What was taught in the greater 
part of those unnersities was suitable to the end of their 
institution, either theology, or something that was merely 
preparatory to tlicology 

When Christianity was first established by law, a cor- 
rupted Latin had become the common language of all the 
western paits of Eui ope The service of the church accord- 
ingly, and the translation of the Bible which was read in 
churches, were both in that corrupted Latin , that is, in 
the common language of the country After the irruption 
of the barbarous nations who overturned the Boman em- 
pire, Latin gradually ceased to be the language of any 
part of Europe. But the reverence of the people naturally 
preseives the established forms and ceremonies of religion, 
long after the circumstances which first introduced and 
lendered them reasonable are no more Though Latm, 
tlieiofore, was no longer understood any where by the 
great body of the people, the whole service of the church 
still continued to be performed in that language Two 
different languages were thus established in Europe, m the 
same manner as m ancient Egypt, a language of the 
priests, and a language of the people ; a sacied and a pro- 
phane . a learned and an unlearned language But it was 
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necessary tliat tlic priests should understand something of 
that sacied and learned language in n Inch they were to 
officiate , and the study of the Latin language therefore 
made, from the beginning, an essential part of university 
education 

It nas not so with that either of the Grcelc, or of the 
Hebrew langunge The infallible decices of the church 
had pronounced the Latin translation of the Bible, com- 
monly called the Latm Vulgate, to have been equally dic- 
tated by divine inspiration, and therefore of equal autho- 
rity with tho Greek and Hebrew originals The knowledge 
of those two languages, therefore, not being indispensably 
requisite to a churchman, the study of them did not for a 
long time make a necessary part of tho common com so of 
um\ ersity education There are some Spanish universities, 
I am assmed, m which the study of tho Gieek language 
has never yet made any part of that course The first 
reformers found the Greek text of the Hew Testament, 
and even the Hebrew text of the Old, more favourable to 
their opinions, than the vulgai translation, which* as might 
naturally he supposed, hod been gradually accommodated 
to support the doctrines of the catholic chnrch. They set 
themselves, therefore, to expose the many errors of that 
translation, which tho Homan catholic clergy were thus 
put under the necessity of defending or explaining But 
this could not well be done without some knowledge of the 
original languages, of winch the study was tlieieforo gra- 
dually introduced into the greater part of umveisities, 
both of those which embraced, and of those which rejected, 
the doctrines of the reformation The Gieelc language was 
connected with every pait of that classical learning, which 
though at first principally cultivated by cathohcs and 
Italians, happened to come into f aslnon much about the 
same time that the doctrines of the'reformation were set 
on foot In the greater part of universities, therefore, that 
language was taught previous to Hie study of philosophy, 
and as soon aB the student had made some progress in the 
Latm The Hebrew language having no connection with 
classical learning, and, except the holy scriptures, being 
the language of not a single book in any esteem, tbe studv 
of it did not commonly commence till after that of plulo- 
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sopliy, and when the student had entered upon the study 
of theology 

Originally the first rudiments "both of the Greek and 
Latin languages were taught in universities, and m some 
universities they still continue to be so In others it is 
expected that the student should have previously acquired 
at least the rudiments of one or both of those languages, 
of which the study continues to make every where a very 
considerable part of umvei sity education 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into three 
great branches , physics, or natural philosophy ; ethics, or 
moral philosophy , and logic This general division seems 
peifectly agreeable to the nature of things 

The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, eclipses, comets , thunder, lightning, and 
other extiaordinary meteors, the generation, the life, 
growth, and dissolution of plants and animals , are objects 
which, as they necessarily excite the wonder, so they natu- 
rally call forth the curiosity, of mankind to enquire into 
their causes Superstition first attempted to satisfy this 
curiosity, by referring all those wonderful appearances to 
the immediate agency of the gods Philosophy afterwards 
endeavoured to account for them, from more familiar 
causes, or fiom such as mankind were better acquainted 
with, than the agency of the gods As those great pheno- 
mena are the first objects of human curiosity, so the 
science which pretends to explain them must naturally have 
been the first branch of philosophy that was cultivated 
The first philosophers, accordingly, of whom history has 
preserved any account, appear to have been natural 
philosophers 

"In every age and country of the world men must have 
attended to the characteis, designs, and actions of one 
another, and many reputable rules and maxims for the 
conduct of human life must liaie been laid down and 
approved of by common consent As soon as writing 
came into faslnon, wise men, or those who fancied them- 
selves such, would naturally endeavour to increase the 
number of those established and respected maxims, and to 
express their own sense of what was either proper or im- 
proper conduct, sometimes in the more artificial form oE 

II. u 
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apologues, like what are called the fables of 2Esop , and 
sometimes in the moie simple one of apophthegms, or wise 
sayings, like the Proverbs of Solomon, the verses of 
Theogms and Phooylhdes, and some part of the -works of 
Hesiod. They might continue in this manner for a long 
tame merely to multiply the number of those raaximB of 
prudence and morality, -without even attempting to arrange 
them in any very distinct or methodical order, much less 
to connect them together by one or more general principles, 
from -which they -were all deducible, like effects from then- 
natural causes. The beauty of a systematical arrangement 
of different observations connected by a few common prin- 
ciples, was first seen in the rude essays of those ancient 
tames towards a system of natural philosophy Something 
of the same land was afterwards attempted in moralB. 
The maxims of common life were arranged m some metho- 
dical order, and connected together by -a few common 
principles, in the same manner as they had attempted to 
arrange and connect the phenomena of nature The scienco 
which pretends to investigate and explain those connecting 
principles, ib what ib properly called moral philosophy. 

Different authors gave different systems both of natinal 
and moral philosophy But the arguments by which they 
supported those different systems, far from being always 
demonstrations, were frequently at best but very slender 
probabilities, and sometimes mere sophisms, which had no 
other foundation but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of com- 
mon language Speculative systems have in nil ages of the 
world been adopted for reasons too frivolous to have deter- 
mined the 3 udgment of any man of common sense, in a 
matter of the smallest pecuniary interest Gross sophistiy 
has scarce ever had any influence upon the opinions of 
mankind, except m matters of philosophy and speculation 5 
and m these it has frequently had the greatest The patrons 
of each system of natural and moral philosophy naturally 
endeavoured to expose the weakness of the arguments ad- 
duced to support the systems which wore opposite to their 
own. In examining those arguments, they were neces- 
sarily led to consider the difference between a probable and 
a demonstrative argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
clusive one , and.Logic, or the science of tbe general pnn- 
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f'H'lo" of good awl bn*! reasoning necessaul} aiose out of the 
obbenations whuh a scrulm} of this land gave occasion to. 
Though mi its origin, po^tcnoi both to physics and to ethics, 
it nas common!} taught, not indeed in all, but m the 
greater part of the ancient schools of philosophy, previously 
to either of those sciences The student, it seems to have 
been thought, ought to understand veil the difference be- 
tween good and b id reasoning, before he was led to reason 
upon subjects of so grcAt importance 

Tins ancient division of philosophy into three parts was, 
m the gieatei part of the umveisities of Europe, changed 
for another into five 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught concern-^, 
ing the nature either of the human mind or of the Deity, 
made a part of the system of physics Those bemgs, m 
whatever tlieir essence might be supposed to consist, were 
parts of the gieat system of the universe, and parts too pro- 
ductive of the most important effects Whatevei human 
reason could cither conclude, or conjecture, concerning 
them, made, as it were, two chapters, though no doubt two 
aery important ones, of the science which pretended to give 
an account of the origin and revolutions of the great system 
of the universe But in the universities of Europe, wheie 
philosophy ovas taught only as subservient to theology, it 
was natural to dwell longer upon these two chapters than 
upon any other of the science They were gradually more 
and more extended, and wore divided into many inferior 
chapters, till at last the doctrine of spirits, of which so 
little can be known, came to take up as much room in the 
system of philosophy as the doctrine' of bodies, of which so 
much can be known The doctrines concerning those two 
subjects were considered as making two distinct sciences 
What are called Metaphysics oi Pneumatics were set in 
opposition to Physics, and were cultivated not only as the 
more sublime, but, for the purposes of a particular profes- 
sion, as the more useful science of the two The proper 
subject of experiment and observation, a subject m which 
a careful attention is capable of making so many, useful 
discoaeries, was almost entirely neglected The subject 
m -which, after a few very simple and almost obvious 
truths, the most careful attention can diseovei nothing 
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but obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently pro- 
duce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, was greatly 
cultivated 

When those two sciences hadthuB been setm opposition 
to one another, the comparison between them naturally 
gaie birth to a third, to what was called Ontolog), or the 
science which tieated of the qualities and attributes which 
weie common to both the subjects of the other two sciences 
But if subtleties and sophisms composed the greater part 
of the Metaphysics or Pneumatics of the schools, they com- 
posed the whole of tins cobweb science of Ontology, which 
was likewise sometimes called Metaphysics 

"Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of a 
man, considered not only as an individual, but as the mem- 
ber of a family, of a state, and of the great society of man- 
kind, was the object which the ancient moral philosophy pro- 
posed to investigate In that philosophy the duties of hu- 
man life were treated of as subservient to the happiness 
and peifection of human life But when moral, as well as 
natural philosophy, came to be taught only as subseruent 
to theology, the duties of human life were treated of as 
chiefly subservient to tlie happiness of a life to come In 
the ancient philosophy the pei fection of virtue was repre- 
sented as necessanly productive, to the person ulio pos- 
sessed it, of the most perfect happiness m this life In the 
modem philosophy it was frequently lepresonted as gene- 
rally, or rather as almost always inconsistent with any de- 
gree of happiness in tins life , and heaven was to he earned 
only by penance and mortification, by the austerities and 
abasement of a monk , not by the liberal, generous, and 
spirited conduct of a man. Oasuistay and an ascetic mo- 
rality made up, m most cases, the greater part of tlie 
moral philosophy of the Bchools By far the most impor- 
tant of all the different branches of philosophy, became iu 
this manner by far the most corrupted 

Such, therefore, was tlie common conrse of philosophical 
education in the greater part of the universities in Europe 
Logic was taught first Ontology came in the second place 
Pneumatology, comprehending the doctrine concerning the 
nature of the human soul and of tlie Deity, in the third 
In the fourth followed a debased sj stem of moial plulo- 
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soply', winch was considered as immediately connected with 
the doctrines of Pneumatology, with the immortality of the 
human soul, and with the rewards and punishments which, 
from the justice of the Deity, were to be expected in a life 
to come A. short and superficial system of physics usually 
concluded the course 

The alterations which the universities of Europe thus 
intioduced into the ancient couise of philosophy, were all 
meant for the education of ecclesiastics, and to render it a 
more proper introduction to the study of theology. But 
the additional quantity of subtlety and sophistry, the 
casuistry and the ascetic morality which those alteiations 
introduced into it, certainly did not render it more proper 
for the education of gentlemen or men of the world, or 
more lilcely either to improve the understanding, or to mend 
the heart 

This course of philosophy is what still continues to be 
taught in the greater part of the universities of Europe , 
with more or less diligence, according as the constitution of 
each particular university happens to render diligence more 
or less necessary to the teachers In some of the richest 
and best endowed universities, the tutors content themselves 
with teaching a few unconnected shreds and parcels of this 
corrupted course , and even these they commonly teach very 
negligently and superficially 

The improvements which, m modern times, have been 
made in seveial different branches of philosophy, have not, 
the greater part of them, been made in universities , though 
some no doubt have The greater part of universities have 
not even been very forward to adopt those improvements, 
after they were made , and^everal of those learned societies 
have chosen to remain, for a long tune, the sanctuaries m 
which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices found 
shelter and protection, after they had been hunted out of 
every other comer of the world In general, the richest 
and best endowed universities have been the slowest in 
adopting those improvements, and the most averse to per- 
mit any consideiable change in the established plan of 
education Those improvements were more easily intro- 
duced into some of the poorer universities, m which the 
tcacheis, depending upon their reputation for the greater 
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p-ut of tlicn subsistence, wens obliged to pay more atten- 
tion to the cunent opinions of the woild 
But though the public schools and umvcisities of Eui ope 
vrere originally intended only for the education of a parti- 
cular piofession, that of churchmen , and though they -were 
not always very dili g ent m instructing their pupils even in 
the sciences which were supposed necessary for that pro- 
fession , yet they gradually drew to themselves the educa- 
tion of almost all other people, particularly of almost ah 
gentlemen and mhn of foitune No better method, it seems, 
could be fallen upon of spending, with any advantage, the 
long interval between infancy and that penod of life at 
which men begin to apply iu good earnest to the iea .1 busi- 
ness of the world, the business which is to employ thorn 
during the remamdci of their days The greater part 
of what is taught in schools and nmveisities, however, 
does not seem to he the most propei preparation for that 
business 

In England, it becomes evory day moie and more the 
custom to send yornig people to tiavcl m foicign countuos 
immediately upon their leaving Bchool, and without Bend- 
ing them to any unnorsitj Our young people, it is said, 
generally return home much nnpioved by then travels A 
young man who goes abroad at seiontoen 01 eighteen, and 
returns homo at one and twenty, rotui ns tlneooi foui years 
older than lie was when ho wont abroad, and at that ago 
it is very difficult, not to impio\c a good deal m tluco or 
four yeais In tho course of lus travels, ho genoially ac- 
quires some knowledge of one 01 two foreign languages , a 
knowledge, how ci ci, which is soldom sufficient to enable 
lnm either to speak or w rite them with piopuety In otlici 
respects, lie commonly 1 etui us home moie eoncoitcd, more 
unprincipled, more dibsipated, and moro incapable of any 
serious apphcation citlioi to study 01 to business, than ho 
could well lane become m so shoit a time, had he lned at 
homo By traielhug so very young, by spending in tho 
mostfmolous dissipation the most precious years of Ins 
life, at a distance from the inspection and control of Ins 
pireuts autl relations, ci cry useful habit, -winch tho earlier 
puts of lus education might lin-vo had some tendency to 
hum ut him, instead of b»mg wetted and continued, is 
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almost necessarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the disciedit into which the universities are allowing 
themselves to fall, could ever have brought into repute so 
veiy absurd a practice as that of travelling at this early- 
period of life. By sending his son abroad, a father delivers 
himself, at least for some time, from so disagreeable an 
object as that of a son unemployed, neglected, and going to 
nun before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the modem insti- 
tutions for education 

Different plans and different institutions for education 
seem to have taken place m other ages and nations 

In the repubbcs of ancient Greece, every free citizen was 
instructed, under the direction of the public magistrate, in 
gymnastic exercises and in music. By gymnastic exercises 
it was intended to harden his body, to sharpen his courage, 
and to prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war ; 
and as the G-reek militia was, by all accounts, one of the 
best that ever was in the world, this part of their public 
education must have answered completely the purpose for 
. which it was intended By the other part, music, it was 
proposed, at least by the philosophers and historians who 
have given us an account of those institutions, to humanize 
the mind, to soften the temper, and to dispose it for per- 
forming all the social and moral duties both of public and 
private life 

In ancient Borne the exercises of the Campus Mariaus 
answered the same purpose as those of the Gymnazmm in 
ancient Greece, and they seem to have answered it equally 
well. But among the Romans there was nothing whiph 
corresponded to the musical education of the Greeks The 
morals of the Romans, however, both in private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, upon the 
whole, a good deal superior to those of the Greeks That 
they were superior in private Me, we have the express 
testimony of Polybius and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

. two authors well* acquainted with both nations ; and tho 
>rholc tenor of the Greek and Roman histoxy bears witness to 
the superiority of the public morals of the Romans The good 
temper and model anon of contending factions seems to be 
the most essential cucumslance m Hie public mom Is of a 
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free people But tlie factions of tlio Greeks w ere almost 
always violent and sanguinary, wlicrcas, till tlio time of 
tlie Gracchi, no Wood had ever been shed m any Roman 
faction , and fiom tlie time of tlie Gracchi the Roman re- 
public may be considered as in reality dissolved Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the very respectable authority of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Polybjus, and notwithstanding the 
very ingenious reasons by which Mr. Montesquieu en- 
deavours to support that authority , it seems probablo that 
the musical education of tho Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals, since, without any such education, 
those of tho Romans w ere upon the whole superior Tho 
respect of those ancient sages for the institutions of tlicir 
ancestors, had probably disposed them to find much 
political wisdom in what was, perhaps, merely an ancient 
custom, continued, without interruption, from tho earliest 
period of those societies, to the times m which they had 
armed at a considerable degreo of refinement Music and 
dancing are the great amusements of almost all barbarous 
nations, and the great accomplishments which are supposed 
to fit any man for entertaining his society It is so at this 
day among the negroes on tho coast of Africa It w as so 
among the ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandi- 
navians, and, ns we may learn from Homer, among tho 
ancient Greeks m tlie times preceding the Trojan wai 
"When the Gieek tnbes had formed themselves into little 
republics, it was natural that the study of those accom- 
plishments should, for a long time, make a part of the 
pubbe and common education of tlie people 

The masters who instructed the young people either in 
music or m military exercises, do not seem to have been 
paid, or even appointed by the state, either in Romo or even 
in Athens, the Greek republic of whoso law s and customs 
we are the best mfoimed The state inquired that eiery 
fiee citizen should fit himself for defending it in war, nnd 
should, upon that account, learn his military exorcises 
But it left lum to learn them of such masters as he could 
find, and it seems to have advanced nothing for tins pui- 
pose, but a public field or place of exercise, m which he 
should practise and perfoim them 
In the early ages both of the Greek and Roman ropubfi' s 
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the other paits of education seem to have consisted m 
learning to read, mite, and account accoiding to the arith- 
metic of the times These accomplishments the richer 
citizens seem frequently to have acquired at home, by the 
assistance of some domestic pedagogue, who was generally, 
either a slave, or a freed-man , and the pooler citizens, m 
the schools of suchmasteis as made a tiade of teaching for 
hire Such parts of education, however, were abandoned 
altogether to the care of the parents or guardians of each 
individual It does not appear that the state ever assumed 
any inspection or duection of them By a law of Solon, 
indeed, the children were acquitted from maintaining those 
parents m their old age, who had neglected to instruct them 
m some profitable trade or business 

In the pi ogress of refinement, when philosophy and 
rhetoric came mto fashion, the better sort of people used to 
send their children to the schools of philosophers and rhe- 
toricians, in ordei to be instructed m these fashionable 
sciences But those schools weie not supported by the 
public They were foi a long time barely tolerated by it 
The demand for philosophy and rhetoric was for a long 
time so small, that the first professed teachers of either 
could not find constant employment m any one city, but 
were obliged to travel about from place to place In this 
mannei lived Zeno of Elea, Piotagoras, Gorgias, Bippias, 
and many others As the demand increased, the schools 
both of philosophy and rhetoric became stationary , first m 
AthenB, and afterwards m several other cities The state, 
however, seems never to have encouiaged them further 
than by assigning to some of them a particular place to 
teach m, which was sometimes done too by private donors 
The state seems to have assigned the Academy to Plato, 
the Lyceum to Aristotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta, 
the founder of the Stoics But Epicurus bequeathed his 
gaidens to his own school Till about the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, however, no teacher appears to have had any 
salary from the public, or to have had any otliei emolu- 
ments, but what arose from the lionoranes or fees of his 
scholars The bounty which that philosophical empeior, 
as we learn fiom Lucian, bestowed upon one of the teachers 
of philosophy, piobably lasted no longer than his own life 
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Theie was nothing equivalent to tlio pnvileges of gradua- 
tion, and to have attended any of those schools was not 
necessary, m order to be permitted to piactise any parti- 
cular trade or profession If the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw scholais to them, the law neither 
forced any body to go to them, nor rewarded any body for 
having gone to them * The teachers had no jurisdiction 
over their pupils, nor any other authority besides that 
natural authority, wluch superior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from, young people towaids those who are 
entrusted with any part of their education 
At Rome, the study of the civil law made a pait of tlio 
education, not of the greatei pait of the citizens, but of 
some paiticular families The young people, however, who 
wished to acquire knowledge in the law, had no public 
Bchool to go to, and had no other method of studying it, 
than by frequenting the company of such of tlioir relations 
and friends, as were supposed to understand it It is per- 
haps worth while to romark, that though tho laws of the 
twelve tables were, many of them, coined fiom those of 
some ancient Greek republics, yet law never seems to have 
grown up to be a science m any repubhc of ancient Gicece 
In Rome it became a science very early, and gave a con- 
siderable degree of lllustiation to those citi/ons who bad 
the reputation of understanding it In tho republics of 
ancient Greece, paiticularly in Athens, the ordinary courts 
of justice consisted of numerous, and thoroforo disorderly, 
bodies of people, who frequently decided almost at random, 
or as clamour, faction and party spirit happened to deter- 
mine The ignominy of an unjust decision, when it was to 
bo divided among tho hundred, a thousand, or fifteen 
hundred people (for some of their courts were so very 
numerous), could not fall very heavy upon any individual 
At Rome, on tho contrary, tho principal couits of justico 
consisted either of a single judge, or of a small number of 
judges, whose charactois, espcciallj as thoy deliberated 
.Uvajs m public, could not fail to be very much affected by 
any rasb or unjust decision In doubtful cases, such 
courts, from tlicir anxiety to as oul blame, would naturally 
endeavour to shelter themselves under the example, or 
precedent, of the judges who lnd sat before tin in, either 
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in the same, or in some othei court This attention to 
piactico and piecedent, necessarily formed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly system m which it has been 
delivered down to us , and the like attention has had the 
like effects upon the laws of every other country where 
such attention has taken place The superiority of 
character m the Romans ovci that of the Greeks, bo much 
remarked by Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
was probably more owing to the better constitution of 
their couits of justice, than to any of the circumstances to 
which those authois ascribe it The Romans are Baid to 
have been particularly distinguished for their superior re- 
spect to an oath But the people who were accustomed to 
make oath only befole some diligent and well-informed 
court of -justice, would naturally be much more attentive 
to what they swore, than they who weie accustomed to do 
the same thing befoie mobbish and disorderly assemblies 
The abilities, both civil and military, of the Greeks and 
Romans, will readily be allowed to have been, at least, 
equal to those of any modem nation. Our prejudice is 
perhaps rather to overrate them But except in what re- 
lated to military exercises, the state seems to have been at 
no pains to form those great abilities for I cannot be in- 
duced to believe, that the musical education of the Greeks 
could be of much consequence m forming them Masters, 
howevei, had been found, it seems, for instructing the 
better sort of people among those nations in every art and 
science in which the circumstances of their society rendered 
it necessary or convenient for them to be instructed The 
demand for such instruction produced, what it always pro- 
duces, the talent for giving it , and the emulation which 
an unrestrained competition never fails to excite, appears 
to have brought that talent to a f ery high degree of per- 
fection In the attention which the ancient philosophers 
excited, in the empire which they acquired over the 
opuuons and principles of their auditors, m the faculty 
which they possessed of giving a certain tone and character 
to the conduct and com ersation of those auditors , they 
appeal to have heen much superior to any modem teachers 
In modem times, the diligence of public teachei s :s more 
P) less conupted by the cijcumslances, which rendei them 
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There was nothing equivalent to the pnvileges of gradua- 
tion, and to have attended any of those Bchools was not 
necessary, m order to he permitted to piactise any parti- 
cular trade or profession If the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw scholars to them, the law neither 
forced any body to go to them, nor rewarded any bod) for 
having gone to them * The teacheis had no jurisdiction 
over their pupils, nor any other authority besides that 
natural authority, wluch superior virtue and abilities nevor 
fail to procure fiom young people towaids those who are 
entrusted with any part of their education. 

At Borne, the study of the civil law made a part of the 
education, not of the greatei pai b of the citizens, but of 
some particular families The young people, however, who 
wished to acquire knowledge in the law, had no public 
school to go to, and had no other method of studying it, 
than by frequenting the company of such of then relations 
and fnends, as were supposed to understand it It is pei- 
liaps worth while to remark, that though the laws of the 
twelve tables weie, many of them, copied fiom those of 
some ancient Greek republics, yet law never seems to have 
grown up to bo a science m any repubhc of ancient Gieece 
In Borne it became a science very early, and gave a con- 
siderable degree of illustration to those citizens who had 
the reputation of understanding it In. the republics of 
ancient Greece, paiticularly in Athens, the ordinary couits 
of justice consisted of numerous, and therefore disorderly, 
bodies of people, who frequently decided almost at random, 
or as clamour, faction and party spirit happened to deter- 
mine The ignominy of an unjust decision, when it was to 
be divided among fire hundred, a thousand, or fifteen 
hundred people (for some of their courts were so very 
numerous), could not fall very heavy upon any individual 
At Borne, on the contrary, the principal courts of justice 
consisted either of a single judge, or of a small number of 
judges, whose characteis, especially as they dehberated 
always in public, could not fail to be very much affected by 
any rash or unjust decision In doubtful casos, such 
courts, from tlioir anxiety to avoid blame, would naturally 
endeavour to shelter themselves under tho example, or 
precedent, of the judges who had sat before them, either 
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in the same, or in some other court This attention to 
piactice and piecedent, necessarily formed the Homan law 
into that regular and orderly system in which it has been 
delivered down to us ; and the like attention has had the 
like effects upon the laws of every other country where 
such attention has taken place The superiority of 
character in the Romans ovei that of the Greeks, so much 
remarked by Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
was probably more owing to the better constitution of 
then courts of justice, than to any of the encumstances to 
which those authois ascribe it The Romans are said to 
have been particularly distinguished for their superior re- 
spect to an oath But the people who were accustomed to 
make oath only before some diligent and well-informed 
court of justice, would naturally be much more attentive 
to what they swore, than they who were accustomed to do 
the same thing before mobbish and disorderly assemblies 
The abilities, both civil and military, of the Greeks and 
Romans, will readily be allowed to have been, at least, 
equal to those of any modem nation Our prejudice is 
peihaps rather to overrate them But except m what re- 
lated to military exercises, the state seems to have been at 
no pains to form those great abilities for X cannot be in- 
duced to believe, that the musical education of the Greeks 
could be of much consequence in forming them. Masters, 
howevei, had been found, it seems, for instructing the 
better soit of people among those nations in every art and 
science m which the circumstances of then society rendered 
it necessaiy or convenient for them to be instructed The 
demand for such instiuction produced, what it always pro- 
duces, the talent for gn mg it , and the emulation which 
an unrestrained competition never fails to excite, appears 
to have brought that talent to a fery high degree of per- 
fection In the attention which the ancient philosophers 
excited, m the empire which they acquired over the 
opmions and principles of their auditors, in the faculty 
which they possessed of giving a certain tone and character 
to the conduct and com ersalion of those auditors, they 
appear to have been much superior to any modern teachers 
In modern times, the diligence of public teacher 1 ! :s more 
in less couupted by the uicumsUneos, winch render them 
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more or less independent of tlieir success and reputation 
in their particular professions Their salaries too put the 
private teacher, who would pretend to come into competi- 
tion with them, in the same state with a merchant who 
attempts to trade without a bounty, m competition with 
those who trade with a consideiable one If he sells his 
goods at neariy the same pnce, he cannot have the same 
profit, and poverty and beggary at least, if not bankruptcy 
and rum, will infallibly be Ins lot If he attempts to sell 
them much dearer, he is likely to have so few customers 
.that his cncumstnnces will not be much mended The 
privileges of graduation, "besides, are m many countries 
necessary, or at least extremely convenient to most men of 
learned professions, that is, to the far greater part of 
those who have occasion for a learned education But 
those privileges can be obtained only by attending the 
lectures of the public teachers The most careful atten- 
dance upon the ablest mstructions of any private teacher, 
cannot always give any title to demand them It is from 
these different causes that the pnvntc teacher of any of 
the sciences, which are commonly taught in universities, is 
in modern times generally considered as in the very lowest 
order of men of letters A man of real abilities can scarce 
find out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable employ- 
ment to turn them to The endowments of schools and 
colleges have, in this manner, not only corrupted the dili- 
gence of public teachers, but have rendered it almost lm- 
' possible to lm\ e any good private ones 

Were there no public institutions for education, no 
system, np science would be taught for which there was 
not some demand , or winch the circumstances of the times 
did not render it either necessary, or convenient, or at least 
fashionable, to learu A pnvate teacher could never find 
his account m teaching either an exploded and antiquated 
sjstem of a science acknowledged to bo useful, or a science 
universally belioi ed to be a mere useless and pedantic heap 
of sopliistrj and nonsense Such systems, such sciences, 
can subsist no where, but m those incorporated societies 
for education whose prosperity and revenue aio in a gieat 
measure independent of their reputation, and altogether in- 
dependent of then mdustiy "Were there no public insti- 
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lut ions for education, a gentleman, after going through, 
with application and abihtics, the most complete course of 
education which the circumstances of the tames were sup- 
posed to afford, could not come into the world completely 
ignorant of every flung which is the common subject of 
coni ersat ion among gentlemen and men of the world. 

There arc no public institutions for the education of 
women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, absurd, 
or fantastical in the common course of their education 
They are taught what their parents or guardians judge it 
necessary or useful for them to learn , and they are taught 
nothing el^e Every part of their education tends evidently 
to some useful purpose , either to improve the natural at- 
tractions of their person, or to form their mind to reserve, 
to modesty, to chastity, and to ceconomy ; to render them 
both likely to become the mistresses of a family, and to 
behave properly when they have become such In every 
part of her life a woman feels some conveniency or advan- 
tage from eveiy part of her education It seldom happens 
that a man, m any part of his life, derives any conveniency 
or advantage from some of the most laborious and trouble- 
some parts of hiB education 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention, it may 
be asked, to the education of tbe people ? Or if it ought to 
give any, what are the different parts of education which it 
ought to attend to in the different orders of the people 9 
and m what manner ought it to attend to them? 

In some cases the state of society necessarily places the 
greater part of individuals m such situations as naturally 
form m them, without any attention of government, almost 
all the abilities and virtues which that state requires, or 
perhaps can admit of In other cases the state of the 
society does not place the greater part of individuals in 
such situations, and some attention of government is neces- 
sary m order to prevent the almost entire corruption and 
degeneracy of the great body of the people 

Tn the progress of the division of labour, the employ- 
ment of the far greater part of those who live by labour, 
that is, of the great body of the people, comes to he con- 
lmed to a few very Simple operations , frequently to one or 
two But the understandings of the greater part of men 
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are necessarily foimed by then* oidinary employments 
The man "whose whole life is spent m pei forming a few 
simple opeiations, of which the effects too are, perhaps, 
always the same, or very neaily the same, has no occasion 
to exert his understanding, or to exeicise his invention in 
finding out expedients for removing diffi culties which never 
occur He uatuially loBes, therefore, the habit of such 
exertion, and generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as 
it is possible for a human creature to become The torpor 
of his mind rendeis him, not only incapable of lelishmg or 
bearmg a part m anyiational conversation, but of conceiv- 
ing any generous, noble, oi tender sentiment, and conse- 
quently of foinung any ]ust judgment concerning many 
even of the ordmaiy duties of pnvate life Of the great 
and extensive intei ests of his country he ib altogether in- 
capable of judging , and unless very paiticular pains have 
been taken to render him otherwise, he is equally incapable 
of defending his countiy in war The umfoimity of his 
stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of Ins mind, 
and makes him regard with abhononce the irregular, un- 
certain, and advcntuious life of a soldier It coirupts even 
the activity of his body, and renders lum incapable of 
exerting his stiengtli with vigour and pei severance, in any 
other employment than that to which ho lias been bicd 
His dexterity at lus own particular trade seems, in this 
manner, to be acquired at the expenco of his intellectual, 
social, and martial virtues But m every improved and 
cmlized society this is the state into which the labouring 
poor, that is, the great body of the people, must necessarily 
tall, unless government takes some pains to prevent it 
It ib otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are 
commonly called, of hunters, of shepherds, and even of 
husbandmen m that rude state of husbandry which pre- 
cedes the miprov cment of manufactures, and the extension 
of foreign commerce In such societies the varied occupa- 
tions of ev crj man oblige ever) man to oxort Ins capacity . 
and to invent expedients for removing difhcultics whuh 
are contimiall} occurring Invention is kept alive, .aid 
the mind is not suffered to fall into tint drowsy stupidity, 
winch, in a civilized society, seems to benumb the under- 
ftandmg of almost all tin tuff nor ranks of people Jn 
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conduct of thme who ^icrn it- H° n f lI * lb« ir chief* are 
good judges in p> k aco. or good lead**i*« in war, is obvious to 
tlio observation of almost every tingle man among them 
In mich a pocn tv. indeed, no limn can noli acquire that 
unproved and refined, understanding, which a few men 
sometimes pciR r, ' e, 5 m a more nt ihr< <1 itnte Though in a 
rude socit ty th f, re in a good deal of virieti in tin* occupa- 
tions of every individual, there is not » gre it doi] m tJio*-** of 
the whole society livery inan does or i*» e ipable of doing, 
almost every tiling winch any othoi man does, or ih tapnhle 
of doing livery man has a com iderablo degroo of know* 
ledge, ingenuity , and invention , but scarce any man li is a 
great degree. The degree, however, which is commonly 
possessed, is generally sufhuent for conducting the u hole 
simple business of the society In a cmli/cd state, on flic 
contrary, tliougli there is little variety m tho occupations 
of tlic greater part of individuals, there is an almost infi- 
nite variety m tlioso of tho vrholo society These varied 
occupations present an almost infinite variety of objects to 
the contemplation of those few, who, being attached to no 
particular occupation thomselv c», hav o leisure and inclina- 
tion to examine the occupations of other people The con- 
templation of so great a ariety of objects necessarily exer- 
cises their minds in endless comparisons and combinations, 
and renders their understandings, m an extraordinary de- 
gree, hotli acute and comprehensive Unless those few, 
however, happen to he placed in some very parliculai situa- 
tions, their great abilities, though honourable to themselves, 
may contribute very little to the good government or hap- 
piness of their society Notwithstanding the great abilities 
of those few, all tho nobler parts of the human chaiacter 
may he, in a great measure, obliterated and extinguished 
in the great body of the people 

The education of tho common people requires, perhaps, 
m a civilized and commercial society, the attention of the 
public more than that of people of some rank and fortune. 
People of some rank and foitunc aie generally eighteen or 
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nineteen years of age bofoie tliey enter upon that particular 
"business, profession, or tiade, by winch they propose to 
distinguish themselves in the world They have before 
that full time to acquire, or at least to fit themselves for 
afterwards acquiring, eveiy accomplishment which can le- 
commend them to the pubhc esteem, or lender them 
worthy of it Their parents or guardians are generally 
sufficiently anxious that they should be so acconrpksked,and 
are, in most cases, willing enough to lay out the expence 
which is necessaiy for that pui pose If they are not 
always pioperly educated, it is seldom fiom the want of 
expence laid out upon their education , but from the 1m- 
pioper application of that expence It is seldom fiom the 
want of masters , but fiom the negligence and incapacity 
of the masteis who are to be had, and fiom the difficulty, 
or ratliei from the impossibility which there is, m the 
piesent state of things, of finding anybettei The employ- 
ments too in winch people of Borne rank or fortune spend 
the gieater part of their lives, aio not, like those of the 
common people, simple and uniform They are almost all 
of them extremely complicated, and such as exercise the 
head more than the hands The undei standings of those 
who are engaged m such employments can seldom grow 
torpid for want of exeicise The employments of people 
of some lank and fortune, besides, are seldom such as 
liaiass them fiom morning to night They generally have 
a good deal of leisuie, during winch they may perfect tkem- 
seh es m every branch either of useful or ornamental know- 
ledge of which they may liai e laid the foundation, or for 
which they may liai e acquired some taste m the earlier 
part of life 

It is otherwise with the common people They have 
little time to spare for education Their parents can 
scarce afford to maintain them even in infancy As soon'' 
as they are able to work, they must apply to some trade by 
which they can earn tlieir subsistence That trade too is 
generally so simple and uniform .is to gn e little exercise 
to the understanding , while, at the same time, their labour 
is both so constant and so seveie that it leases them little 
leisure and less inclination to apply to, or 01 en to think of 
any thing else 
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But though the common people cannot, in any civilized 
society, be so well instructed as people of some rank and 
fortune, the most essential parts of education, however, to 
read, write, and account, can be acquired at so early a 
penod of life, that the greater part even of those who are 
to be bred to the lowest occupations, have time to acquire 
them befoie they can be employed m those occupations. 
For a very small expence the pubhc can facilitate, can en- 
courage, and can even impose upon almost the whole body 
of the people, the necessity of acquiring those most essen- 
tial parts of education 

The pubhc can facilitate this acquisition by establishing 
in every pansli or district a little school, where children 
may be taught for a reward so moderate, that even a 
common labourer may afford it , the master being partly, 
but not wholly paid by the pubhc, because, if he was 
wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would Boon learn 
to neglect his business In Scotland the establishment of 
such parish schools has taught almost the whole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of them to 
write and account. In England the establishment of 
chanty schools has had an effect of the same kind, though 
not so universally, because the establishment is not bo 
universal If m those kttle schools the books by which the 
children are taught to read, were a httle moie instructive 
than they commonly are , and if, instead of a httle smattenng 
of Latin, which the children of the common people are some- 
times taught there, and which can scarce ever be of any 
use to them , they were instructed in the elementary parts 
of geometry and mechanics, the literary education of this 
rank of people would perhaps be as complete as it can be 
There is scarce a common tiade which does not afford 
some opportunities of applying to it the principles of 
geometiy and mechanics, and which would not therefore 
giadually exercise and improve the common people m 
those principles, the necessaiy introduction to the most 
sublime as well as to the most useful sciences 

The pubhc can encourage the acquisition of those most 
essential parts of education by giving small premiums, and 
httle badges of distinction, to the children of the common 
people who excel in them 

ii 


x 
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Tho public can impose upon almost the whole body of 
the people the necessity of acquiring those most essential 
parts of education, by obliging every man to undergo an 
examination or probation in them before he can obtain the 
freedom in any corporation, or be allowed to set up any 
trade either m a village or town corporate 

It was m this manner, by facilitating the acquisition of 
their military and gymnastic exercises, by encouraging it, 
and even by imposmg upon the whole body of the people 
the necessity of learning those exercises, that the Greek 
and Homan republics maintained the martial spurt of then 
lespective citizens They facilitated the acquisition of 
those excicises by appointing a certain place for learning 
and practising them, and by gi anting to certain masters 
the pimlege of teaching in that place Those masters do 
not appeal to have had eitkei salaries or exclusive privi- 
leges of any land Their lewnrd consisted altogether in 
what they got from tlieir scholars , and a citizen who had 
learnt his exercises m the public Gymnasia, had no sort of 
legal advantage ovei one who had leamt them privately, pro- 
vided the latter had learnt them equally well Thoso 
republics encouraged the acquisition of thoso exercises, by 
bestowing little premiums and badges of distinction upon 
those who excelled m them To have gained a prize m tho 
Olympic, Isthmian or Nemcean games gave illustration, 
not only to the peison who gained it, but to Ins whole 
family and kindled The obligation which evoiy citizen 
was under to serve a ceitam number of years, if called 
upon, in tho aimios of the republic, sufficiently imposed 
tho necessity of learning thoso exercises without which he 
cpuld not he fit foi that service 

That in the progress of impiovemcnt the practice of 
military exeicises, unless government takes pioper pains to 
support it, goes gradually to decay, and, together with it, 
tho martial spirit of the great body of tho people, the 
example of modem Europo sufficient!} demonstrates But 
tho security of every society must nlwajs depend, moro 01 
less, upon the martial spirit of the great hody of tho people 
In the present times, indeed, that martial spmt alone, and 
unsupported by a well-disciplined standing iiimy, would 
not, perhaps, he sufliuciit ioi the dolcuto and M'uml) ot 
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any society But wlieie every citizen had the spint of a 
soldier, a smaller standing army -would surely be requisite 
That spirit, besides, -would necessarily dimmish very much 
the dangers to liberty, -whether real or imaginary, which 
are commonly apprehended from a standin g army As it 
-would veiy much facilitate the operations of that army 
against a foieign invader, so it would obstruct them as 
much if unfortunately they should ever be directed against 
the constitution of the state 

The an 6 ient institutions of Greece and Rome seem to 
have been much more effectual, for maintainin g the 
martial spirit of the great body of the people, than the 
establishment of what are called the militia s of modem 
times They weie much more simple "When they were 
once established, they executed themselves, and it lequired 
little 01 no attention from government to maintain them 
m the most perfect vigour Whereas to maintain, even m 
tolerable execution, the complex regulations of any modern 
militia, lequnes the continual and painful attention of 
government, without which they aie constantly falling mto 
-total neglect and disuse The influence, besides, of the 
ancient institutions was much more univeisal By means 
of them the whole body of the people was completely in- 
structed m the use of arms Whereas it is but a very 
small part of them who can ever be so instructed by the 
regulations of any modern militia , except, perhaps, that of 
Switzerland But a coward, a man incapable either of de- 
fending or of revenging himself , evidently wants one of the 
most essential parts of the character of a man He is as 
much mutilated and deformed m lus mind as another is m 
his body, who is either deprived of some of its most essen- 
tial membeis, or has lost the use of them He is evidently 
the more wretched and miserable of the two, because 
happiness and misery, which reside altogether in the mind, 
must necessarily depend more upon the healthful or un- 
healthful, the mutilated or entire state of the mind, than 
upon that of the body Even though the martial spirit of 
the people weie of no use towards the defence of the 
society, yet to pieient that sort of mental mutilation, de- 
formity and wiotchedness, which cowardice necessarily in- 
volves in it, fiom spi ending t hem velvet through the greit 
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body of the people, would still deserve the most seiious 
attention of government , in the same manner as it would 
deserve its most sonous attention to prevent a leprosy or 
any othei loathsome and offensive disease, though neither 
mortal nor daugerous, from spreadmg itself among them , 
though, perhaps, no other public good might result from 
such attention besides the prevention of so great a public 
evil 

The same thing may be said of the g\oss ignorance and 
stupidity which, in a civilized society, seom so fiequently 
to benumb the understandings of all the inferior ranks of 
people A man without the proper use of the intellectual 
faculties of a man, is, if possible, moie contemptible than 
even a coward, and seems to be mutilated and defoimed in 
a still more essential part of the charactei of human 
nature Though the state was to denve no advantage from 
the instruction of the infeiior ranks of people, it woiild 
stall deserve its attention that they should not be altogether 
unmstructed The state, however, derives no inconsider- 
able advantage from their instruction. The more they 
are instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of 
enthusiasm and superstition, which, among ignorant na- 
tions, frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders 
An instructed and intelligent people besides, are always 
more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid one 
They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, 
and more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful 
superiors, and they are therefore moie disposed to lespect 
those superiors They are more disposed to examine, and 
more capable of seeing through, the interested complaints 
of faction and sedition, and they are, upon that account, 
less apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary oppo- 
sition to the measures of government In free countries, 
where the safety of government depends i cry much upon 
the favourable judgment which the people may form of 
its conduct, it must surely bo of the highest importance 
that they should not be disposed to judge rashly or capri- 
ciously concerning it 
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Article III 

Of the Expence of the Institutions for the Instruction of 
People of all Ages 

The institutions for the instruction of people of all ages 
are chiefly those for religious instruction This is a 
species of instruction of which the object is not so much to 
render the people good citizens in this world, as to prepare 
them for another and a bettei world in a life to come 
The teachers of the doctrine which contains this instruc- 
tion, in the same manner as other teachers, may either 
depend altogether for their subsistence upon the voluntary 
contributions of their heaiers, or they may derive it from 
some other fund to which the law of their country may 
entitle them , such as a landed estate, a tythe or land tax, 
an established salary or stipend Their exertion, their 
zeal and industry, are likely to be much gieater in the 
former situation than in the latter In this respect the 
teachers of new religions have always had a considerable 
advantage in attacking those ancient and established 
systems of which the clergy, reposmg themselves upon 
their benefices, had neglected to keep up the fervour of 
faith and devotion in the great body of the people , and 
having given themselves up to indolence, were become 
altogether incapable of making any vigorous exertion in 
defence even of their own establishment The clergy of 
an established and well-endowed religion frequently become 
men of learning and elegance, who possess all the virtues 
of gentlemen, or which can recommend them to the esteem 
of gentlemen, but they are apt gradually to lose the 
qualities, both good and bad, which gave them authority 
and influence with the inferior ranks of people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the success and 
establishment of their religion Such a clergy, when attacked 
by a set of popular and bold, though perhaps stupid and 
ignorant enthusiasts, feel themselves as perfectly defence- 
less as the indolent, effeminate, and full-fed nations of the 
southern parts of Asia, when they were invaded by the 
active, hardy, and liungiy Tartars of the North Such a 
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cleigy, upon suck an emeigency, have commonly no other 
resomce than to call upon tlio civil magisliate lopeiseculo, 
dostioy, or drive out tlieir adversaries, as disturbers o£ the 
public peace It -was thus that the Roman catholic clergy 
called upon the civil magistrate to persecute the protestauts , 
and the cliuicli of England, to peisecute the disscntera, 
and that m general eveiy leligiouB sect, when it has once 
enjoyed foi a century 01 two the secunty of a legal estab- 
lishment, has founcLitself incapable of malting any vigorous 
defence against any new sect wlucli chose to attach its 
doctrine 01 discipline Upon such occasions the advantage 
in point of learning and good writing may sometimes bo 
on the side of the established cliuicli But the arts of 
populanty, all the arts of gaming pi oselytes, are constantly 
on the side of its advcisarics In England those arts have 
been long neglected by the well-endowed cleigy of the estab- 
lished church, and are at present chiefly cultivated by the dis- 
senters and by the metliodists The mdependent pi ovisions, 
however, which m many places have been made foi dis- 
senting teaclicis, by means of voluntary subscuptions, of 
trust rights, and other evasions of the law, seem very much 
to have abated tho zeal and activity of those teachers. 
They have many of them become very learned, ingenious, 
aud respectable men , but they have in geneial ceased to 
he \ery populai preachers Tho methodisls, without half 
the learning of the dissenters, aio much moie in vogue 
In tho church of Romo, the industry and zeal of the 
inferior clergy are kept moic alive by the powerful motive 
of self-interest, than pcihaps m any established. pi otesiant 
church The parochial clergj dcuve, ninny ot them, a 
verj considerable part of their subsistence from the volun- 
tary oblationB of the people, a sonicc of revenue which 
confession gives them many opportunities of improving 
The mendicant oiders dcuve their whole subsistence from 
such oblations It is with them, as with tho hussars and 
light liifantiyof some ainues, no plunder, no pay Tho 
parochial clcigj arc like those teachers whose lewaid de- 
pends partly upon their salary, and partly upon the fees 
01 houorarics which they get fiom then pupils , and these 
must always depend moie or less upon then industry and 
reput vtion Tin mendicant oiders are like those teaclicis 
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v. hoso subsistence depends altogcthei upon thou industry 
They arc obliged, Ihorcfoio, to uso every art which can 
animate the devotion of tho common people The estab- 
- hshmont of tho two great mendicant oiders of St Dominic 
and St Pranas, it is observed by Machiavel, revived, m 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuues, the languishing 
faith and devotion of the catholic church In Roman 
catholic counincs the spmt of devotion is supported alto- 
gether by tlie monks and by tbe pooler parochial clergy 
The great digmtancs of the church, with all the accomplish- 
ments of gentlemen and men of the woild, and sometimes 
with those of men of learning, are careful enough to maintain 
the necessary discipline ovei then inferiors, but seldom give 
themselves any trouble about the mstiuction of the people 
“Most ot the aits and professions m a state,” Bays by 
far tlie most illustrious philosopher and liiBtonan of the 
present age, “ ate of such a nature, that, while they pro- 
mote the interests of the society, they are also useful or 
agreeable to some individuals ; and m that case, the con- 
stant rule of the magistrate, except, perhaps, on the first 
introduction of any art, is, to leave the profession to itself, 
and trust its encouragement to the individuals who reap 
the benefit of it The artizans, finding their profits to rise by 
the favour of thoir customers, increase, as much as possible, 
then* skill and industry , and as matters are not disturbed 
by any injudicious tampering, the commodity is always 
sure to he at all times nearly proportioned to the demand 
“But there are also some callings, which, though useful 
and even necessary m a state, bring no advantage or plea- 
sure to any individual, and the supreme power is obliged 
to alter its conduct with regard to the retamers of those 
professions It must give them public encouragement m 
order to their subsistence , and it must provide against 
that negligence to which they will naturally be subject, 
either by annexing particular honours to the profession, by 
establishing a long subordination of ranks and a strict 
dcpendance, or by some other expedient The persons em- 
ployed m the finances, fleets, and magistracy, are instances 
of this order of men 
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“It may naturally bo thought, at first sight, that tlio 
ecclesiastics belong to tho first class, and that their en- 
couragement, as well as that of lawyers and physicians, 
may safely bo entrusted to tho liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to tlieir doctrines, and who find benefit 
or consolation from their spiritual ministry and assistance 
Their industry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted bv 
such an additional motive , and their skill in tho profession, 
as well as their address in governing tho minds of tho 
people, must receive daily increase, from their increasing 
practice, study, and attention. 

“ But if wo consider tho matter more closely, wo shall 
find, that this interested diligence of tho clergy is what 
every wise legislator will study to prevent, because, m 
every rebgion except tho true, it is highly pernicious, and 
it has even a natural tendency to pervert the truo, by in- 
fusing mto it a strong mixture of superstition, folly, and 
delusion. Each ghostly practitioner, m order to rendei 
himself more precious and sacred in the eyes of Ins retamers 
will inspire them with the most violent abhorrence of all 
other sects, and continually endeavour, by some novelty, 
to excite the languid devotion of Ins audience No regard 
will be paid to truth, morals, or decency m the doctrines 
inculcated Every tenet will be adopted that best suits 
the disorderly affections of the human frame Customers 
will be drawn to each conventicle by new industry and 
address in practising on the passions and ciedulity of 
the populace And in the end, the civil magistrate will 
find, that he has dearly paid for his pretended frugality, 
m saving a fixed establishment for the pnests , and that 
in reality the most decent and advantageous composition, 
which he can make with the spiritual guides, is to bribe 
their indolence, by assigning stated salaries to their pro- 
fession, and rendering it superfluous for them to be farther 
active, than merely to prevent their flock from stiaymg m 
quest of new pastures And in this manner ecclesiastical 
establishments, though commonly they arose at first from 
religious views, prove m the end advantageous to tho 
political interests of society ” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad effects of 
the independent provision of the cleigy , it has, peihaps. 
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Wn very seldom l*ostowed upon them from mi) % iew to 
tlio«e effect Times of aiolent religious controversy lmo 
yen orally licon times of cqunllv violent political faction 
Upon such occasions, each political party lias either found 
it, or imagined it, for his interest, to league itself with 
some one or other of the contending religious sects. But 
this could he done onlj by adopting or at least by favour- 
ing, the tenets of that pirticnlni ^ecfc The sect winch 
had the good fortune to ho leagued with the conquciing 
pari), necessarily sinned in the victoi) of its ally by 
whose fas our hud protect ion it w as soon enabled m some 
degree to silence and subdue all its adversaries Those 
adier«ancs had genetally leagued themsehes with the 
enemies of the conquciing parly, and were thcicforc tho 
enemies of that party The clergy of this particulai sect 
having thus become complete masfeis of the field, and 
their influence and authority with the gieat body of the 
people being in its highest Mgour, they weie powciful 
enough to overawo the chiefs and leadeis of then own 
party, and to oblige tbc civil magistiate to respect then 
opinions and inclinations Then fixst demand was gene- 
rally, that he should silence aud subdue all their adiei- 
sanes , and their second, that he should bestow an. inde- 
pendent provision on themselves As they had gencially 
contributed a good deal to the victoi y, it seemed not un- 
reasonable that they should have some share in the spoil. 
They weie weary, besides, of humouimg the people, and of 
depending upon their capnce for a subsistence In making 
this demand therefore thej r consulted their own ease and 
comfort, without troubling themselves about the effect 
winch it might have in future times upon the influence 
and authority of their order The civil magistrate, w'ho 
could comply with their demand only by giving them some- 
thing which, he would have chosen much rather to take, or 
to keep to himself, was seldom very forward to grant it 
Necessity, however, always foiced him to submit at last, 
though frequently not till after many delays, evasions, and 
affected excuses 

But if -politics had never called in the aid of religion, 
had the conquering party never adopted the tenets of one 
sect more than those of another, when it had gained the 
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mcIoi^, il would piobably lmo deal! equally and uupni- 
tially with all the diflerent sects, and have allowed c\ cry 
man to chuso Ins ow n priest and his own religion as lie 
thought pioper There would m this case, no douht, have 
been a great multitude of religious sects Almost ovory 
different congiegation might probably hnio made a littlo 
sect b}' itself, 01 have entertained somo peculiar tenets .of 
its owti Each teacher would no doubt haio felt himself 
under the necessity of making the utmost exertion, and of 
using every art both to picsorve and to increase the number 
of lus disciples But .is every other teacher would hai e 
- felt himself undoi tho same necessity, the success of no 
one teacher, or sect of teachers, could have been very great. 
Tho interested and active zeal of religions teachers can be 
dangcious and troublesome only wlioro there is, either hut 
one sect toleintcd in tho society, or wheio tho whole of a 
laige society is divided into two or three gieat sects , tho 
tcaclieis of each acting by concert, and under a regular 
discipline and subordination But that zeal must bo alto- 
gether innocent where tho society is divided into two or 
tluee hundred, or porhaps mto as many thousand small 
sects, of which no one could he cousidciablo enough to 
disturb tho public tranquillity The teachers of each sect, 
seeing themselves surrounded on all sides with more adver- 
saries than friends, would bo obliged to learn that candoiu 
and model ation which aie so seldom to be found among 
the teacheis of those great sects, whose tenets, being sup- 
ported by the civil magistrate, are held in veneration by 
almost all the inhabitants of extensive kingdoms and em- 
pires, and who theieforo see nothing round them hut 
iollowers, disciples, and humble adnuiors The teacheis 
of each little sect, finding themselves almost alone, would 
be obliged to respect those of almost every other sect, and 
the concessions which they would mutually find it both 
convenient and agieeable to moke to one another, might 
in time probably reduce tho doctrine of the greater pait 
of them to that pure and rational religion; free from every 
mixture of absurdity, imposture, or fanaticism, such as 
wise men have m all ages of the woild wished to see 
established , but such as positivo law has peilmps never 
j et established, and probably never wnll establish m any 
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countiy .(because, 'with regaid to leligion, positivo law 
always lias been, and piobably always will be, moie or 
less influenced by popular supeistition and enthusiasm. 
Hus plan of ecclesiastical government, or more properly 
of no ecclesiastical government, was wliat the sect called 
Independents, a sect no doubt of very wild enthusiasts, 
pioposed to estabbsb in England towards tbe end of tbe 
civil war If it had been established, though of a very 
unphilosophical origin, it would probably by this time have 
been productive of the most philosophical good temper 
and moderation with regaid to every sort of religious 
principle It has been established m Pennsylvania, where, 

_ though the Quakers happen to be the most numerous, the 
law in reality favours no one sect more than another, and 
it is there said to have been productive of this philosophical 
good tempei and model ation 

But though this equality of treatment should not be 
productive of this good temper and moderation m all, or 
even m the greatei pait of the religious sects of a paiti- 
culai country, yet provided those sects were sufficiently 
numerous, and each of them consequently too small to 
disturb the public tranquillity, the excessive zeal of each 
foi its paiticular tenets could not well be productive of 
any very hurtful effects, but, on the contrary, of several 
good ones and if the government was perfectly decided 
both to let them all alone, and to oblige them all to let 
alone one anothei, theie is little danger that they would 
not of their own accoid subdivide themselves fast enough, 
so as soon to become sufficiently numerous 

In every civilized society, in every society where tbe 
distinction of lanks has once been completely estabbshed, 
theie, have been always two different schemes or systems 
of morality current at the same time , of which the one 
may be called the strict or austere , the other the liberal, 
or, if you will, the loose system The former is generally 
admued and revered hy the common people the latter is 
commonly moie esteemed and adopted by what are called 
people of fashion The degree of disapprobation with 
which we ought to mark the vices of levity, the vices which 
are apt to arise fiom great prosperity, and from the excess 
of gaiety and good humour, seems to constitute the prm- 
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opal distinction between those two opposite schemes or 
systems In llio hbcral or loose system, luxpry, wanton 
and even disorderly mirth, the pui suit of pleasure to sotno 
degree of mtemperaucc, the hi each of chastity, at least in 
one of the two sexes, Ac pionded they aie not accom- 
panied with gross indecency, and do not load to falsehood 
or injustico,,nre gcneially treated with a good deal of in- 
dulgence, and are easily either excused or pardoned alto- 
gether. In the austere system, on the contrary, those 
excesses are regarded with the utmost ablioirence and de- 
testation The \ites of levity aie always ruinous to the 
common people, and a single week’s thoughtlessness and 
dissipation is often suflicient to undo a pooi workman for 
ever, and to dnve him through dospau upon committing 
the most enormous crimes The wiser and hotter sort of 
the common people, thoiefore, have always tlio utmost 
abhorrence and detestation of such excesses, which their 
experience tells them are so immediately fatal to people of 
their condition The disoider and extravagance of several 
yeais, on the contrary, will not always rum a man of 
fashion, and people of that rank are lory apt to consider 
the power of indulging m some degree of excess as one of 
the advantages of their fortune, and the liberty of doing 
so without censure 01 leproacli, as one of the privileges 
which belong to their station. In people of their own 
station, therefore, they legard Buch excesses with but a 
small degree of cbsnppiobntiou, and censrne thorn either 
very slightly or not at all 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the common 
people, from whom they have generally diawn then earliest, 
as well as then most numerous proselytes The austere 
system of morality, lias, accoidmgly, been adopted by those 
sects almost constantly, or with veiy few exceptions , for 
there have been some It was the system by which they 
could best recommend themselves to that order of people 
to whom they fiist pioposed their plan of reformation upon 
what had been before established Many of them, perhaps 
the greater part of them, have even endeavoured to gaiu 
credit by lefimng upon tins austere system, and by cai ly- 
ing it to some degree of folly and extravagance , and tins 
excessive rigour has frequently recomm°nded them moi e 
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tlmn am fining «he to tho respect and veneration of the 
common people 

A limn of runic and fortune is hi his station the distin- 
guished member of a gre.it ‘'oaetj , who attend to every 
part of his conduct, and vlio thereby oblige him to attend 
to even part of it himself. His authority and conside- 
ration depend icrv much upon the respect which this 
society bears to linn 3To daio not do any thing which 
vrould disgrace or disci edit him m it, and he is obliged to 
a i cry strict observation of that species of morals, whether 
liberal or austere, wliicli the general consent of this society 
prescribes to persons of his rank and fortune A man of 
low condition, on tho contrary, is fai from being a distin- 
guished member of any great society. TtTnle lie remains 
in a country village his conduct may bo attended to, and 
he may be obliged to attend to it himself In this situa- 
tion, and m this situation only, ho may have what is called 
a characlei to lose But as soon as he comes into a great 
city, he is sunk in obscurity and darkness His conduct 
is observed and attended to by nobody, and he is therefore 
lery likely to neglect it himbelf, and to abandon himself 
to ei cry sort of low profligacy and vice He never emerges 
so effectually from this obscurity, Ins conduct never excites 
so much tbe attention of any respectable society, as by 
his becoming the member of a small religious sect He 
fiom tbat moment 'acquires a degree of consideration which 
he never had before All his brother sectaries are, for the 
credit of the sect, intei ested to observe his conduct, and if 
he gives occasion to any scandal, if he deviates very much 
from those austere morals which they almost always re- 
quire of one another, to punish him by what is always a 
very severe punishment, even w here no civil effects attend 
it, expulsion or excommunication from the sect In little 
religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the common 
people have been almost always remarkably regular and 
orderly , generally much more so than m the established 
church The moials of those httle sects, indeed, have 
frequently been rather disagreeably rigorous and unsocial 
There are two very easy and effectual remedies, how- 
ever, by whose joint operation the state might, without 
violence, correct whatever was unsocial or disagieeably 
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ngoious m the moials of all tlio little socts into which tlie 
country ■was divided 

Tlie first of those remedies is the study of science and 
philosophy, ■which the state might lendei almost uAiveisnl 
among all people of middling 01 more than middling lanlc 
and fortune , not by giving salanes to teachers in oidei to 
make them negligent and idle, but by instituting somo sort 
of probation, e\ en m the higher and more difficult sciences, 
to be undergone by ei cry person before ho was permitted 
to exercise any liberal profession, 01 before he could bo ic- 
ceived as a candidate tor any lionomable office of ti ust 01 
piofit If tlie state imposed upon tlus older of men tlie 
necessity of learning, it would have no occasion to grvo 
itself any trouble about providing them with piojioi 
teachers The) would soon find bettci teacliors for thorn* 
bclvcs than an) whom the state could piovide foi them 
Science 16 tho great antidole to the poison of enthusiasm 
aud supeistition, and whore all tho supenor l allies of 
people were secured from it, tho inferior ranks could not 
bo much exposed to it 

Tho second of those remedies is the frequency and guioty 
of public diversions Tlie state, by cncourngmg, that is In 
giving entire liberty to all those who for then own mtei est 
would attempt, without scandal or indecency, to amuse and 
divert tho people b> painting, poetry, yuisic, dancing , bv 
all soits of dramatic leprcsontations and exhibitions , 
would easil) dissipate, in tho greater pirf of thorn, flmt 
molaucliol) and gloomy humour which is almost nlwavs 
the nurse of popular superstition aud enthusiasm Public 
diversions liavo alwa)s been the objects of dread ami 
hatred, to all the fanatical pioinotcis of those popular 
Iren/ics The gmctv and good hunioui which those diver- 
sions inspire were altogether inconsistent with that temper 
of mmd, winch was iittest foi their purpose, or winch the) 
could best work upon Dramatic representations besides 
frequent 1) exposing tlieir nrtifnes to public ridicule, and 
sonu times oven to public execration, were upon tint ac- 
count, more than nil other divu"i«>»s, tho objei ts of their 
jimilm vl*hnrr> me 

Tn a count! v when thoKw favuiind lh» b uhei-'of no 
on« r« here *n mere thin the » of meller, it would net In 
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necessaiy that any of them should hare any particular or 
immediate dependency upon the sovereign or executive 
power ; or that he should have any thing to do, either m 
appointing, or in dismissing them from their offices In 
such a situation he would have no occasion to give him- 
self any concern about them, further than to keep the 
peace among them, in the same manner as among the rest 
of his subjects , that is, to hinder them from persecutmg, 
abusing, or oppiessmg one another But it is quite other- 
wise in countries where there is an established or govern- 
ing religion The sovereign can m this case never be 
secure, unless he has the means of influencing m a con- 
siderable degiee the greater part of the teachers of that 
religion 

The clergy of every established church constitute a great 
incorporation They can act in concert, and pm sue their 
interest upon one plan and with one spirit, as much as if 
they were under the direction of one man , and they are 
frequently too under such direction Their interest as an 
incorporated body is never the same with that of the sove- 
reign, and is sometimes directly opposite to it Their 
great interest is to maintain their authority with the 
people, and this authority depends upon the supposed 
certainty and importance of the whole doctrine which they 
inculcate, and upon the supposed necessity of adopting 
every pait of it with the most implicit faith, in order to 
avoid eternal miseiy Should the sovereign have the lm- 
piudenceto appeal eithei to deride 01 doubt himself of the 
most trifling part of then doctrine, 01 from humanity at- 
tempt to piotect those who did either the one or the other, 
the punctilious honour of a clergy who have no sort of de- 
pendency upon him, is immediately provoked to proscribe 
him as a piofane person, and to employ all the terrors of 
leligion m order to oblige the people to transfer their 
allegiance to some moie orthodox and obedient prince 
Should he oppose jiny of their pretensions or usurpations, 
the danger is equally great The princes who ha\e dared 
m this manner to lebel against the church, oiei and aboie 
this ci line of rebellion, have generally been clunged loo 
villi tlio additional cinnc ot lioiesi, notwithstanding their 
solemn pi otest aliens of then faith and humble submission 
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to eveiy tenet winch she thought piopei to piescnbe to 
them But the authority of religion is supenoi to every 
othei authority The fears which it suggests conquer all 
other fears When the authorised teachers of religion pro- 
pagate through the great body of the people doctrines sub- 
versive of the authonty of the sovereign, it is by violence 
only, or by the force of a standing army, that he can main- 
tain his authonty Even a standing army cannot in this 
case give him any lasting security , because if the soldiers 
are not foieigners, which can seldom be the case, but 
drawn fiom the great body of the people, which must 
almost always be the case, they are likely to be soon coi- 
rupted by those very doctnncs The 1 evolutions which 
the tuibulence of the Cheek clergy was continually occa- 
sioning at Constantinople, as long as the eastern empire 
subsisted, the convulsions which, during the couise of 
several centimes, the turbulence of the Eoman clergy was 
continually occasioning in every part of Europe, sufficiently 
demonstrate how precarious and insecure must always bo 
the situation of the soveieign who has no pioper means of 
influencing the clergy of the established and governing re- 
ligion of Ins countiy 

Articles of faith, as well as all other spmtual matters, it 
is evident enough, aie not within the pioper department of 
a temporal sovereign, who, though ho may be voiy well 
qualified for piotectmg, is seldom supposed to bo so for 
instructing the people With regaid to such matters, 
therefore, his authority cum Boldom be sufficient to countoi- 
balancethe united authority of the cleigy of the established 
church The public tianquillity, however, and Ins own 
security, may frequently depend upon the doctnncs winch 
they may think proper to propagate concerning such 
matters As he can seldom directly oppose their decision, 
therefore, with proper weight and authority', it is necessary 
that ho should bo able to influence it, and lie can influence 
it only by the fears and expectations which ho may excite 
in the greater part of the indrwduals of the ordoi. Those 
feais and expectations may consist in the fear of dopma- 
tion or other punishment, and m the expectation of further 
preferment 

In all Christian churches tlio benefices of tlio cleigy aro 
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■» feort of freeholds which the} enjoy, not during pleasure, 
hut during life, or good beliauour If they held them by 
a more precarious tenure, and were liable to bo turned out 
upon every slight disoblig.ilion either of the sovereign or of 
his ministers, it would perhaps be impossible for them to 
maintain their authority with the people, who would then 
consider them as mercenary dependents upon the court, in 
the sincerity of whose instructions they could no longer 
haic nnv confidence But should the soveieign attempt 
n regularly, and by violence, to deprive any number of 
clagymen of tbeir ficcholds, on account, perhaps, of tbeir 
Inning propagated, with more than ordinary zeal, some 
factious or seditious doctrine, lie "would only render, bj 
such persecution, both them and their doctrine ten times 
more popular, and therefore ten times more troublesome 
and dangerous than they had been before Pear is in 
almost all cases a wretched instrument of government, and 
ought m particular never to he employed against any order 
of men who have the smallest pretensions to independency 
To attempt to terrify them, serves only to irritate their bad 
humour, and to confirm them m an opposition which more 
gentle usage perhaps might easily induce them, either to 
soften, or to lay aside altogether The violence which the 
French government usually employed m order to obhge all 
their parhaments, or sovereign courts of justice, to enre- 
gistei any unpopular edict, very seldom succeeded The 
means commonly employed, however, the imprisonment of 
all the refractory members, one would think were forcible 
enough The princes of the house of Stuart sometimes 
employed the like means m order to influence some of the 
members of the parliament of England , and they gene- 
rally found them equally intractable The parliament of 
England is now managed in another manner , and a very 
small experiment, which the duke of Choiseul made about 
twelve years ago upon the parliament of Pans, demon- 
strated sufficiently that all the parliaments of Prance 
might have been managed still more easily in the same 
TYinnnAr That expenment was not pursued Por though 
management and. persuasion are always the easiest and 
safest instr um ents of government, as force and violence 
are the woist and the most dangerous, yet such, it seems, 
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is tlio nat mill indolence of limn, llmt he almost alu.ivs ib* 1 - 
(l.uns to nso the good instiunMiit, except when lie cttumt 
or (laio not, use the had one The h'reiich government 
• ould and durst use force, and therefore diKdamed to vimi 
management ami persuasion But there is no order of 
men, it appeals, I behove, from the experience of all ages, 
upon whom it is so dnngoious, or rather so perfectly 
l unions, to employ force and -violence, as upon the re- 
spected cleig) of an established church The rights, the 
pin lieges, tlio peisounl hliert) of ever) individual eccle- 
siastic, who is upon good terms with his own order, nre, 
oven m the most despotic governments, more rcsjiectcd 
than those of an) othei person of near!) equal rank and 
fortune It is so in ever) giadation of despotism, from 
that of the gentle and mild gov emment of Pans, to that of 
the violent mid furious government, of Constantinople. 
But though this order of men can seal oc ever he forced, 
they may be mnunged as easil) as any othei , and the 
security of the sovereign, as well ns the public tranquillity, 
seems to depend very much upon the means which he lias 
of managing them , and those means seem to consist alto- 
gether in the preferment which he has to bestow upon 
them 

In the anciont constitution of tlio Christian church, tho 
bishop of each diocese was elected by tlie jomt voles of tlio 
cloigy and of the people of the episcopal city The people # 
did not long letam their light ot olection , aud while the) * 
did retain it, they almost alvva) s acted undoi tho influence 
of the cleigy, who in such spmtual mattois appeared to bo 
then natuiul guides The cloigy, howevei, soon giew 
weaiy of tlio tioublo of managing them, and found it 
easier to elect then own bishops themselves Tho abbot, 
m the same manner, was elected by the monks of the 
monasteiy, at least in tlie greater pait of abbacies All 
the inferior ecclesiastical benefices comprehended within 
the diocese weie collated by the bishop, who bestowed them 
upon such ecclesiastics as he thought piopei All chuich 
preferments were an this manner m tlio disposal of tho 
chuich The sovereign, though ho might have somo indi- 
rect influence in those elections, and though it was some- 
times usual to ask both his consent to elect, and lus nppio* 
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Nation of the election, yet liad no dnect or sufficient means 
of managing the cleigy The ambition of every cleigyman 
naturally led him to pay court, not so much to his sove- 
reign, as to his ovra older, from -which only he could expect 
preferment 

Through the gi eater part of Europe the Pope gradually 
drew to himself first the collation of almost all bisliopucs 
and abbacies, or of what weie called Consistonal benefices, 
and afterwards, by various machinations and pietences, ot 
the gieatei part of mfenoi benefices comprehended within 
each diocese, httle moie being left to the bishop than 
what was barely necessary to give him a decent authority 
with his own clergy By this anangement the condition of 
the soveieign was still woise than it had been before The 
clergy of all the different countries of Eui ope were thus 
formed into a sort of spiritual aimy, dispersed m diffeient 
quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements and 
operations could now be directed by one head, and con- 
ducted upon one uniform plan The clergy of each parti- 
cular country might be eonsideied as a particular detachment 
of that aimy, of which the opeiations could easily be sup- 
ported and seconded by all the other detachments quartered 
in the different countries round about Each detachment 
was not only independent of the sovereign of the country 
in which it was quartered, and by which it was maintained, 
but dependent upon a foreign sovereign, who could at any 
tame turn its arms against the sovereign of that particular 
countiy, and support them by the arms of all the other 
detachments 

Those arms were the most formidable that can well be 
imagined In the ancient state of Europe, before the 
establishment of arts and manufactures, the wealth of the 
cleigy gave them the same sort of influence over the com- 
mon people, winch that of the great "barons gave them over 
their respective vassals, tenants, and retainers In the 
great landed estates, which the mistaken piety "both of 
princes and private persons had bestowed upon the chuicli, 
-pmsdictions were established of the same kind with those 
of the great baions , and for the same leason In those 
gieat landed estates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could 
c.is>l$ keep the peace without the suppoit or assist une 
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than those of the gieat lay-loids, and their tenants weie 
probably much less numerous, yet their union would have 
lendfeied tliem more formidable The hospitality and 
chanty of the clergy too, not oulj ga\ e them the command 
of a gieat temporal foice, but mci eased veiy much the 
weight of then spmtual weapons Those virtues procuied 
them the highest respect and veneration among all the in- 
ferior limbs of people, of whom many weie constantly, and 
almost all occasionally, fed by them Eveiy thing belong 
mg or related to so popular an order, its possessions, its 
privileges, its doctrines, necessauly appealed sacred m the 
eyes of the common people, and every violation of them, 
whether real 01 pretended, the highest act of sacrilegious 
wickedness and profaneness In this state of things, if the 
sovereign frequently found it difficult to resist the confede- 
racy of a few of the great nobility, we cannot wondei that 
he should find it still more so to lesist the united foice of 
the clergy of Ins own dominions, supported by that of the 
cleigy of all the neighbouring dominions In such cn cum- 
stances the wonder is, not that be was sometimes obliged 
to yield, but that be evei was able to resist 

The privileges of the clergy m those ancient times (which 
/to us who live m the present times appear the most absurd), 
their total exemption fiom the secular ^unsdiction, for ex- 
ample, or what in England was called the benefit of clergy , 
were the natural or lathei the necessary consequences of 
this state of things How dangerous must it have been foi 
the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergyman for any 
crane whatever, if his own older were disposed to protect 
him, and to represent either the pi oof as insufficient foi 
convicting so holy a man, or the punishment as too seicie 
to be inflicted upon one whose person had been renclei ed 
sacred by rebgion ? The sovereign could, in such circum- 
stances, do no bettei than leave him to be tued by the 
ecclesiastical courts, who, for the honour of their own ordei, 
were interested to lestram, as much as possible, tnerv 
member of it from committing enormous cumes, or even 
from giving occasion to such gross scandal as might disgust 
the minds of the people 

In the state m which things were through the gre itci 
pint of Euiope during the tenth, eleientli twelfth, and 
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llinteonth centimes, and foi some tunc both befoio .and 
ttftoi that penod, the constitution of tho chinch of Home 
may he considered as the most foimidablo combination that 
evei was fonned against tho authority and security of civil 
government, ns well as against the libeity, loason, and hap- 
pmess of mankind, which can flounsh only whore civil 
government is able to piotcct them In that constitution 
the giossest delusions of supeistition woie supported m 
such a mannci by tho private mteicsts of so gieat a num- 
bei of people as put them out of all dnngci fiom any as- 
sault of human leason because though human reason 
might peiliaps have boon able to unveil, even to tho eyes of 
the common people, some of the delusions of supeistition, 
it could novel have dissolved tho ties of pnvato mteiest 
Had this constitution been attacked by no other enemies 
but the feeble cfloits of human leason, it must havo en- 
diued for evei But that immense and well-built fabiic, 
wlucli all the w lsdoin and vu tuo of man could never have 
shaken, much less have ovei turned, was by tho natuial 
com so of things, fiist weakened, and aftenvaids m part 
destioyed, and is now likely, m tho couiso of a few centimes 
moio, perhaps, to mumble uito imns altogetliei 

The giadual lmpiovements of aits, manufactuies, and 
commerce, the same causes which destioyed tho powei of 
the great baions, destioyed m the same mannci, through 
the greater part of Euiope, the whole tempoial powei of 
the cleigy In the pioduco of arts, manufactures, and com- 
meice, the clergy, like the gieat baions, found something 
for which they could exchange then Hide produce, and 
thereby discovered tbe means of spending then whole le- 
v enues upon their own persons, without giving nny consi- 
derable shaie of thorn to other people Then charity be- 
came gradually less extensive, tbcu hospitality less liboial 
01 less profuse Their letamers became consequently loss 
muneious, and by degrees dwindled away altogetliei Tho 
clergy too, like the gieat barons, wished to get a hotter rent 
iioin their landed estates, in ordei to spend it, m tho same 
mannei , upon the gratification of thou ow n pnvato vanity 
and folly But this increase of rent could be got only by 
granting leases to tlicir tenants, who thereby became m a 
gieat measure independent of them The ties of interest, 
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\\Wli iKtunrl fh<> inferior ranks of people to fhcdoigy, were 
in tins manner gradual!} broken and diss>ol\ed. They wore 
oven broken and dip«ohcd sooner than those winch bound 
the ranks of people to the great barons because the 
benefices of the church being, the gieator part of them, 
much smaller than the estates of the gieat barons, the pos- 
s^sor of each benefice was much sooner able to spend tho 
whole of its revenue upon his own person During the 
greater pari of tho fourteenth and fifteenth centunes the 
power of the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Europe, m full vigour But the temporal power of the 
clergy, the absolute command which they had once had 
o\cr tho gre it body of the people, was vciy much decayed 
The power of the cliuich was by that time very neaily le* 
duced through the greater part of Europe to wliat arose 
from her spiritual authonty, and even that spiritual au- 
thority wnb much weakened when it ceased to he supported 
by the charity and hospitality of the cleigy The mfenoi 
ranks of people no longer looked upon that order, as they 
had done before, as the comfoiters of tlicir distress, ana 
the rehevers of their indigence On the contrary, they 
were provoked and disgusted by the vanity, luxury, ana 
e\|)ense of the richer cleigy, who appeared to spend upon 
their own pleasures what had always before been regarded 
as the patrimony of the poor 
In this situation of tlungs, the sovereigns m the different 
states of Europe endeavoured to recover the influence which 
they had once had m the disposal of the great benefices of 
the church, by procuring to the deans and chapters of each 
diocese the lestoiation of tlroir ancient right of electing the 
bishop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of electing the 
abbot The re-establishing of this ancient order was the 
object of several statutes enacted in England dunng the 
course of the fourteenth century, particularly of what is 
called the statute of provisors ; and of the Pragmatic sanc- 
tion established in Prance in the fifteenth century In 
order to render the election valid, it was necessary that the 
sovereign should both consent to it before-hand, and after- 
wards approve of the person elected , and though the elec- 
tion was still supposed to be free, he had, however, all the 
indirect means which lus situation necessaiily afforded him, 
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of influencing tlie clergy m his oivn dominions Other re- 
gulations of a similar tendency weie estahhshed m other 
parts of Bui ope But the power of the pope in the colla- 
tion of the great benefices of the church seems, before the 
refoimation, to have been nowhere so effectual!} and so 
universally restiamcd as in Prance and England The 
Concoidat afterwards, m tho sixteenth century, gave to the 
kings of Prance the absolute ngbt of presenting to all the 
great, or what are called the consistonal benefices of the 
Galilean chuicli 

Since the establishment of the Pi'agmatic sanction and 
of the Concordat, the clergy of Prance have m general 
shown less respect to the decrees of the papal coiut than 
the cleigy of any other catholic country In all the dis- 
putes which their sovereign has had with the pope, they 
have almost constantly taken paity with tlie foimer Tins 
independency of the clergy of Prance upon tho court of 
Borne, seems to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic 
sanction and the Concoidat In the earlier penods of the 
monaichy, the clergy of Prance appear to have been as much 
devoted to the pope as those of any other countiy When 
Bobert, tlie second pnneo of tlie Capetian race, was most 
unjustly excommunicated by the court of Borne, his own 
servants, it is said, threw the victuals which camo from lus 
table to the dogs, and refused to taste any thing themselves 
which had been polluted by the contact of a peison in his 
situation They were taught to do so, it may very safely 
be presumed, by the clergy of his own dominions 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of tho chui cli, 
a claim in defence of which the court of Borne had fre- 
quently shaken, and sometimes ovei turned the thiones of 
some of the greatest sovereigns in Christendom, was m this 
monnei eitliei restrained or modified, or given up altogether, 
m many diffeient parts of Europe, even befoie tho tune of 
the leformation As tho clergy had now less influence o\ er 
the people, so the state had moie influence oxer the eleigy 
The cleigy theietore had both less poxvei and less inclina- 
tion to disturb tlie state > 

Tho authority of the church of Borne xvas m this stale of 
declension, when the disputes which gaxc birth to the refor- 
mation, began in Geimany, and soon spiead themsohes 
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llirougli every part of Euiope The new doctrines weie 
every where received with a high degiee of popular favour 
They weie piopagated with all that enthusiastic zeal which 
commonly animates the spirit of party, when it attacks 
established authority The teachers of those doctrines, 
though perhaps in other lespects not moie learned than 
many of the divines who defended the established church, 
seem in general to have been better acquainted with eccle- 
siastical history, and with the ongin and progress of that 
system of opinions upon which the authonty of the chuich 
was established, and they had thereby some advantage in 
almost every dispute The austerity of their manneis gave 
them authority with the common people, who contrasted 
the stnct regularity of their conduct with the disordeily 
lives of the gieatei part of their own cleigy They pos- 
sessed too m a much lnghei degree than then adversaries, 
all the arts of popularity and of gammg pioselytes, arts 
which the lofty and dignified sons of the chuich had long 
neglected, as being to them in a gieat measuie useless 
The reason of the new doctrines recommended them to 
some, their novelty to many, the hatred and contempt of 
the established cleigy to a stall greater number, but the 
zealous, passionate, and fanatical, though frequently coaise 
and rustic, eloquence with which they were almost every 
where inculcated, recommended them to by far the greatest 
number 

The success of the new doctrines was almost every where 
so great, that the princes who at that time happened to be 
on bad terns with the court of Rome, were by means of 
them easily enabled, m their own dominions, to oveiturn 
the church, wluch, having lost the respect and i eneration 
of the inferior lanks of people, could make scarce any re- 
sistance The court of Romo had disobliged some of the 
smallei princes m the noitliern parts of Germany, whom 
it had piobably considered as too insignificant to be worth 
the nmunging They univei sally, therefore, established 
the information m their own dominions The tyranin of 
Cluistiern II and of Troll archbishop of Up B iI, enabled 
Gustavus Yasa to expel them both irom Sweden The 
pope faiouied the tirant and the archbishop, and Gustavus 
visa found no difli-'iiltv m establishing the r> formation 
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m Sweden (Jlinsticrn II. ua*< afterwards deposed from 
tlic tin ono of Denmaik, wheic Ins conduct lmd rendered 
lnm as odious ns iti Sweden The pope, howcv er, -was still 
disposed to favour him, and Frederic of Holstein, who had 
mounted the tlirono in Ins stead, rovenged himself by 
following the example of Gustavos Ynsa The magistrates 
of Berno and Zurich, who had no particular quarrel with 
the popo, established with great case the reformation m 
their respectno cantons, where just before somo of the 
clcigy had, by an imposture somewhat grosser than 
ordinary, rendered tlio wholo order both odtous and 
contemptible 

In tins critical situation of its affairs, the papal court 
was at suihcient pains to cultivate tlio friendship of the 
powerful sovereigns of Franco and Spain, of whom the 
hitler was at that time emperor of Germany With their 
assistance it was enabled, though not without great difli- 
culty and much bloodshed, either to suppress altogether, 
or to obstruct very much the progress of the lcformation 
in their dominions It was well enough inclined too to bo 
complaisant to tlio king of England But from the cir- 
cumstances of the times, it could not he so w ltliout giv ing 
offence to a still greatoi sovereign, Chniles Y , king ot 
Spam and emperor of Germany Homy YTH accordingly, 
though ho did not embrace lnmself the greater part of tlio 
doctrines of the reformation, was yet onabled, by their 
general prevalence, to suppress all the monasteries, and to 
abolish, the authority ot the clmicli of Bomo in his do- 
minions That he should go so far, though ho went no 
further, gave somo satisfaction to the pations of the re- 
formation, who having got possession of the government 
in the reign of Ins son and successor, completed without 
any difliculty the woilc which Homy YIH had begun 

In some couutucs, as m Scotland, wheie the government 
was weak, unpopulai, and not very firmly established, the 
refounation was stiong enough to oveiturn, not only the 
church, hut the state likewise foi attempting to support 
the church 

Among the followeis of tlio leformation, dispersed m all 
the different countries of Europe, there was no geneial 
tubuiml, wlncli, like that of the court of Borne, 01 an 



Tin fidi«i,< n> of Lutln r, ton/ tin r with wlmt is called the 
«hur< h of Knghnd, rv< d more or le^s of the episcopal 
U<r. eminent, « '.Uhlislnd subordination ntinmc the dorg\, 
gnu 1 the ‘•meruim the disposal of nil the bishoprics, and 
oth**r fOiJMbtoml U*n< Inv.v, within his dominions, nnd 
tin rein Midered him the is nl head of the church, and 
without d< priung tin' bishop of the right of collating to 
the small/ r lsncfbes within his diocese, Ihoj, oi en to 
those benefices, not only admit ted, hut favoured the right 
of presentation both m the Mnerngn nnd m nil other lay- 
p itrons. This sj atun of church go\ eminent was fiom tlio 
beginning fax curable to pence and good order, and to sub- 
mission to the cnil soiereign It 1ms neicr, accordingly, 
been the occasion of any tumult or cml commotion m any 
country in which it has once boon established The church 
of England in particular lias alwajs valued herself, with 
great reason, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of berpnu- 
tiples Under such a goi eminent tlio clergy natuinlly 
endeas our to recommend themselves to the sovereign, to 
the court, nnd to the nobility and gentry of tlio countiy, 
by whose influence they chiefly expect to obtain preferment 
T'lioy pay court to those potions, sometimes, no doubt, by 
the vilest flattery and assentation, but frequently too by 
cultivating all those aits which beBt deserve, and which 
me therefore most likely to gam thorn the esteem of people 
of tank and fortune, by then knowledge m all tlio dilfe 
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rout branches of useful and ornamental learning, 1>) the 
decent liberality of their manners, by the social pood 
humour of then cony creation, and by their aYoyrcd con- 
tempt of those absuid and hjporntical austerities yy Inch 
fanatics uicukato and protend to practise, m order to 
drnyv upon themsehes the veneration, and upon the greater 
part of men of rank and foi tune, y\ ho ay on that they do not 
piactiso them, the abhorrcnco of tlio common people Such 
a clcigy, bow ewer, while tlio) pa) their coiutm this man- 
ner to tlio higher ranks of life, are y ei v apt to neglect alto- 
gether the means of maintaining then Sntluonce and autho- 
rity with the loy\or The) are listened to, esteemed and 
respected b) tlieir supenors, but beforo tlicir inferiors t be) 
are frequently mcapablo of defending, cilectuall) and to 
tbe conviction of sucli keaiors, thou own sober and mode- 
rate doetriues against tbo most ignorant enthusiast who 
clmses to attach them 

Tbo folloyveis of Zumglius, or more propeily those of 
Calvin, on tlio conti ar), bestowed upon the people of each 
pansb, whenever tbo church became vneant, tbo right of 
electing tlion oyyn pastor, and established nt tbe same time 
tlic most peifect equality among tbo clergy. Tkoformoi 
pait of tins institution, as long ns it lemnmed m yigoui, 
seems to have been productive of nothing but disordci and 
confusion, and to hn\o tended equally to corrupt tbo 
morals both of tlic clcigy and of tlio people The latter 
part seems novel to have had any effects but what were 
perfectly agreeable 

As long as the people of each paush piescryed the right, 
of electing their own pastois, they acted almost always 
* undei tlio influence of the clergy, and generally of the most 
factious and fanatical of tlio oidoi Tlio cleigy, in older 
to preserve their influence in those popular elections, be- 
came, or affected to become, many of them, fanatics them- 
selves, encouiaged fanaticism among tlie people, and gave 
tbe prefeience almost alyva) s to tbo most fanatical candi- 
date So small a matter as tlio appointment of a paush 
priest occasioned almost always a violent, contest, not 
only in one parish, but m all the neiglibommg polishes, 
who seldom failed to take part in the quauel When the 
parish happened to bo situated m n gi eat. city, it divided all 
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llic inhabitants into two pailies, and when that city 
happened either to constitute itself a little lepublic, or 
to be tlio head and capital of a little lepublic, as is 
the case with many of the consideiable cities m Switzer- 
land and Holland, eveiy paltiy dispute of this land, ovei 
and above exasperating the animosity of all their other 
factions, threatened to leave behind it both a new schism 
in the cliiuch, and a new faction m tho state In those 
small republics, therefore, the magistrate veiy soon found 
it necessary, for tho salre of piesoiving the public peace, to 
assume to himself the right of piesentmg to all vacant 
benefices In Scotland, the most extensive country in 
winch this piesbytenan foim of chuick government has 
ever been established, the rights of patronage were m effect 
abolished by the act which established piesbytery in the 
beginning of the leign of William IH. That act at least 
put it in. tho powei of certain classes of people m each 
parish, to puichase, for a very small price, the nght of 
electing their own pastor The constitution which this act 
estabhshed was allowed to subsist for about two and 
twenty yeais, but was abobshed by the 10th of queen 
Anne, ch 12 on account of the confusions and disorders 
which this moie popular mode of election had almost 
■ eveiy where occasioned In so extensive a country as 
Scotland, however, a tumult m a lemote parish was not 
so likely to give disturbance to government, as in a smaller 
state The 10th of queen Anne restored the rights of 
pationage But though in Scotland the law gives the 
benefice without any exception to the person presented 
by the patron , yet the church requnes sometimes (foi she 
has not m this respect been very uniform in her decisions) 
a certain concurrence of the people, befoie she will confei 
upon the presentee what is called the cure of souls, or the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction m the parish She sometimes at 
least, fiom an affected concern for the peace of the parish, 
delays the settlement till this concurrence can he procured 
The private tampering of some of the neighbouring clergy, 
sometimes to procure, but more frequently to prevent this 
concurrence, and the popular arts which they cultivate in 
ordei to enable them npon such occasions to tamper more 
effectually, aie perhaps the causes which principally keep 
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«p whatever romnins of ilio old fanatical spud, citin'! id 
tlio rlci g\ 01 m flic jicojilo oE Scotland 

Tho cqunliij vlndi tlio prcsbjtermn form of church 
gov eminent establishes among the clcrgj, consists, first, 
m t,ho cqunlifj of authority or ecclesiastical jumdietion , 
and, sceondlv , m tlio equality of benefico In all picsb)- 
tcrian cbm dies tlio equality of authority is perfect tli it 
of benefice is not so The difference, however, between 
one benefice and nnotlioi, is seldom so considerable ns 
cominonlj to tempt tlio possessor oven of tlio small one to 
pay couit to Ins patron, by tlio vile arts of flattery and 
assentation, in order to got a better In all tlio pres- 
bj tcrinn churches, wliero tho rights of patronage are tho- 
roughly established, it is by nobler and better arts that 
the established clergy in general endeavour to gam tho 
favour of their superiors, by their lorn mug, by tho irre- 
proachable logulanty of then life, and by tho faithful 
and diligent discharge of their dut) Tlieir patrons even 
frequently complain of tho independency of tlioir spirit, 
which they are apt to construo into ingratitude foi past 
favours, but which at worst, perhaps, is Beldom any more 
than that indiffcrenco winch naturally arises from tho 
consciousness that no fuitlier favouis of tho kind aio ever 
to bo expected There is scarce perhaps to bo found any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, independent, and 
respectable set of men, than tho greater part of the pres- 
bytenan deigy of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Scotland 

"Whore tho chuich benefices are all nearly equal, none 
of them can bo very great, and this mediocrity of bene- 
fice, though it may no doubt bo earned too far, has, how- 
ever, some very agiccablo effects Nothing but the most 
exemplary moials can give dignity to a man of small for- 
tune The vices of levity and vanity necessarily render 
him ridiculous, and are, besides, almost as nunous to lum 
as they are to the common people In his own conduct, 
theiefoie, he is obliged to follow that system of morals 
which the common people respect tho most He gams 
then esteem and affection by that plan of life which Ins 
own intciest and situation would lead him to follow The 
common people look upon lum with that kindness with 
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which we n alui ally ieg.*ird one who approaches somewhat 
io our own condition, but who, we think, ought to be in a 
higher Then kindness naturally provokes his kindness 
He becomes careful to instruct them, and attentive to assist 
and relieve them He does not even despise the prejudices 
of people who are disposed to be so favourable to him, and 
never treats them with those contemptuous and arrogant 
airs which wo so often meet with m the proud dignitaries 
of opulent and well-endowed churches The presbytenan 
clergy, accoidmgly, have more influence over the minds of 
the common people than perhaps the cleigy of any other 
established church It is accordingly in presbytenan 
countries only that we ever find the common people con- 
verted, without peisecution, completely, and almost to a 
^man, to the established church 

In countones where church benefices are the greater part 
of them very moderate, a chair in a university is generally 
a better establishment than a church benefice The uni- 
versities have, in this case, the picking and chusing of their 
members from all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
every country, constitute by far the most numerous class 
of men of letters Where church benefices, on the con- 
traiy, are many of them very considerable, the church 
naturally draws from the universities the greater part of 
their eminent men of letters, who generally find some 
patron who does himself honour by procuring them church 
pieferment In the former situation we are likely to find 
the umveisities filled with the most eminent men of letteis 
that are to be found in the country In the latter we are 
likely to find few eminent men among them, and those 
few among the youngest members of the society, who aio 
likely too to be drained away from it, before they can have 
acquired experience and knowledge enough to be of much 
use In it It is observed by Mr de Voltaire, that father 
Porr<5, a Jesuit of no gieat eminence in the repubhc of 
letters, was the only piofessor they had evei had in Prance 
whose works weie worth the reading In a country which 
has pioduced so many eminent men of letters, it must 
appeal somewhat smgulai that scarce one of them should 
have been a piofessor in a university The famous Gas- 
sendi was, in the beginning of his life, a professor ,n the 
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university of Ai\ Upon the first dawning of Ins genius, 
it was lepresented to hnn, that by going into the church 
he could easily find a much more quiet and comfortable 
subsistence, as well as a better situation for pursuing his 
studies, and he immediately followed the advice Tho 
obseivation of Mi de Yoltaue may be applied, I believe, 
not only to France, but to all other Roman catholic 
countries We very rarely find, in any of them, an emment 
man of letteis who is a piofessor m a university, except, 
perhaps, in tlic professions of law and physic ; professions 
iiom which the chuich is not so lilrely to draw them 
After the chuich of Rome, that of England is by far tho 
richest and best endowed chuich in Christendom In 
England, accordingly, the chuich is continually draining 
the universities of all then best and ablest membeis , and 
an old college tutor, who is known and distinguished in 
Europe as an emment man of letters, is as rarely to be 
found there as in any Roman catholic country In Geneva, 
on the contrary, m tho protestant cantons of Switzerland, 
in the protestant countries of Germany, m Holland, 111 
Scotland, m Sweden, and Denmark, the most emment men 
of letters whom those countries have produced, hare, not 
all mdeed, but the far greatei part of them, been pro- 
fessors in universities In those countries the universities 
are continually draining the church of all its most emment 
men of lotters 

It may, perhaps, bo worth while to remark, that, if wo 
except the poets, a few oratois, and a few historians, tho 
far greater part of tho other emment men of letters, both 
of Greeco and Romo, appear to have been either pubho or 
private teachers, generally either of philosophy or of rhetonc 
This remark will bo found to hold true from tho days of 
L} sias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down to those 
of Plutarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius and Quintilian 
To imposo upon any man tho necessity of teaching, year 
after year, m anv ^articular branch of scienco, scorns, m 
reality to bo the most effectual method for rendering him 
i omplotely master of it himsolf By being obliged to go 
every year over the same ground, if he is good for any 
thing, bo necessarily becomes, m a few years, well ac- 
quainted with overy part of it and if upon any p irl lctilar 
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point lie should foim too hasty an opuuon one yeai, when 
he conies m the course of his lectures to leconsidei the 
* same subject the year thereafter, he is very likely to correct 
it As to be a teacher of science is certainly the natuial 
employment of a meie man of letters , so is it likewise, 
pei haps, the education which is most likely to render Inm 
a man of solid learning and knowledge The mediocrity 
of church benefices natuially tends to draw the gieatei 
pait of men of letters in the country where it takes place, 
to the emplojunent m which they can be the most useful to 
the public, and, at the same time, to give them the best 
education, perhaps, they are capable of receiving It tends 
to render tlieir learmng both as solid as possible, and as 
useful as possible 

The revenue of eveiy established church, such parts of it 
exvepted as may arise from particular lands or manois, is 
a branch, it ought to be observed, of the general levenue 
of the state, which is thus diverted to a purpose very diffe- 
lent fiom the defence of the state The tythe.for example, 
is a real land-tax, which puts it out of the powei of the 
proprietors of land to contribute so hugely towards the 
defence of the state as they otherwise might be able to do 
The rent of land, however, is, according to some, the sole 
fund, and, accoidmg to others, the principal fund, fiom 
which, m all great monarchies, the exigencies of the state 
must be ultimately supplied The more of this fund that 
is given to the church, the less, it is evident, can be spaied 
to the slate It maybe laid down as a ceitam maxim, 
that, all other things being supposed equal, the richer the 
church, the poorer must necessauly be, either the sovereign 
on the one hand, or the people on the other , and, m all 
cases, the less able must the state be to defend itself. In 
several protestant countries, particularly in all the protes- 
tant cantons of Switzerland, the revenue which anciently 
belonged to the Roman catholic church, the tythes and 
chuich lands, has been found a fund sufficient, not only to 
afford competent salaries to the established clergy, hut to 
defray, with httle or no addition, all the other expenees of 
the state The magistiatcs of the powerful canton of 
Berne, m particular, have accumulated out of the savings 
from tins fund a very large sum, supposed to amount to 
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hcvcmI millions, pait of whuh m dtpoiiled in a public 
truism c, and part id placed at interest in what are railed 
tho public funds of tlio different indebted nations of 
Europe) chiefly in those of Eratico and G 1 oat Britain 
"What maj ho tho amount of tho whole etpcnco which the 
church, either of Beine, or of any other protestaut canton, 
costs the state, I do not pretend to know Bj aver} exact 
account it appeals, that, m 1755, the whole ie\enue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including their glolns or 
church lands, and the rent of their manses or dwelling- 
houses, estimated according to a reasonable •valuation, 
amounted onlj to -£08,514 Is 5rf T ’ T This \ erj moderate 
lcvenuo aflfoids a decent subsistence to nine hundred and 
foity-four lmmsteis Tho whole expence of the church, 
including what is occasiounllj laid out for the building and 
leparation of churches, and of the niant.es of ministers, can- 
not well ho supposed to exceed eighty or eighty- five thou- 
sand pounds a jear The most opulent chinch m Chris- 
tendom does not maintain boftei the uniformity of faith, 
the fervour of devotion, tho spirit of order, regularity, and 
austere morals in the great body of the people, than this 
very poorly endowed chuicli of Scotland All tho good 
effects, both civil and religious, which an established church 
can he supposed to produce, me produced by it ns com- 
pletely aB by any other The greatei part of the protestaut 
churches of Switzerland, winch m general arc not belter 
endowed than tho church of Scotland, produce tliosc effects 
m a still higher degiee In the greater part of the protos- 
tont cantons, there is not a single peison to he found who 
does not profesB himself to be of tlio established cliui cli 
If he professes himself to bo of any other, indeed, tho law 
obhges him to leave tho canton But so sov ere, or rathoi 
indeed so oppiessive a law, could novel have been executed 
in such free countries, had not the diligence of the cleigy 
beforehand convei ted to the established church the whole 
body of the people, with the exception of, peiliaps, a few 
individuals only In some parts of Switzerland, according]} , 
whore, from the accidental union of a protestaut and 
Bom an catholic country, the conversion has not been so 
complete, both religions aio not onlj tolerated but esta- 
blished by law 
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The pi opei performance of evoiy service seems to requite 
that its pay or recompence should be, as exactly as possible, 
proportioned to the nature of the service If any service is 
very much underpaid, it is veiy apt to suffer by the mean- 
ness and incapacity of the gi eater part of those who aie 
employed in it If it is very much overpaid, it is apt to 
suffer, perhaps, still more by then negligence and idleness 
A man of a large revenue, whatevei may be his profession, 

, thinks he ought to live like other men of laige revenues, 
and to spend a great part of Ins time in festivity, in vanity, 
and m dissipation But in a cleigyman this tram of life 
not only consumes the time which ought to be emploj ed m 
the duties of his function, but m the eyes of the common 
people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of character 
which can alone enable him to perform those duties with 
propel weight and autlionty. 


Part IT 

OP THE EXPENCE OP SUPPORTING THE DIGNITV OP THE 
80VERFIGN 

O VER and above the expcnces necessary foi enabling 
the soveieign to perform his several duties, a certain 
expence is requisite for the suppoit of his dignity This 
expence vanes both with the dillerent periods of improve- 
ment, and with the diffeient forms of government 

In au opulent aud unproved society, where .ill the diffe- 
rent oideis of people are growing every day more expensive 
m then houses, m their furniture, in their tables, m then 
dress, and in tlieir equipage, it cannot veil Ik* exacted 
that the sov ercign should alone hold out against the fashion. 
Ho natuiallv, therefore, or rather neees-anh Kvonie- mon* 
expensive m all those different articles too His dhuiitv 
even seems to require th it lie should l*eeome «^> 

As m point of digmtv, a inoinn.li is more mi=od uK»v* 
his subjects than the thief magistrate of env republic is 
evoi supposed to be above Inc fi-How-oitirea*- , _t< v* r 
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expence as necessary for supporting that higher dignity. 
We naturally expect more splendor in the court of a king. 
t.Tia.n in the mansion-house of a doge or buigomaster. 


Conclusion. 

« 

The expence of defending the society, and. that of sup* 
porting the dignity of the chief magistrate, ore both laid 
out for the general benefit of the whole society It is 
reasonable, therefore, that they should be defrayed by the 
general contribution of the whole society, all the diffeiene 
members contributing, as nearly as possible, m proportion 
to their respective abilities 

The expence of the administration of justice too, may, no 
doubt, be consideied as laid out foi the benefit of the whole 
society Theie is no impropriety, therefore, in its being 
defrayed by the general contribution of the whole society 
The persons, however, who give occasion to this expence 
are those who, by their injustice in one way or another, 
make it necessary to seek redress or piotection from the 
courts of justice The persons again most immediately 
benefited by this expence, aie those whom the courts of 
justice either restore to tlieir rights, or maintain in tlieir 
lights The expeuce of the administration of justice, there- 
fore, may very properly be defrayed by the particular con- 
tribution of one or other, or both of those two different 
sets of persons, according as different occasions may re- 
quire, that is, by the fees of court It cannot be necessary 
to haie recourse to the general contribution of the whole 
society, except for the conviction of those criminals who 
liaa e not themselves any estate or fund sufficient for paying 
thoso fees 

Those local or provincial expencos of which the benefit is 
focal or provincial (what is laid out, foi example, upon tlio 
police of a particular town or district) ought to be defrayed 
by a local or provincial revenue, and ought to bo no burden 
upon the general revenue of the society It is unjust that 
the whole society should contribute towards an exponce of 
which the benefit is confined to a part of the society. 

The expenee of mniilninmg good ionds and enmnmnica- 
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tions is, no doubt, beneficial to tbe •whole society, and may, 
therefore, -without any injustice, be defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole society This expence, however, 
is most immediately and dneetly beneficial to those who 
fraiel or cairy goods from one place to another, and to 
‘‘liose who consume such goods The turnpike tolls in 
England, and the duties called peages in other countries, 
lay it altogether upon those two different sets of people, 
and thereby discharge the general revenue of the society 
from a very considerable burden 

The expence of the institutions foi education and reli- 
gious instruction, is likewise, no doubt, beneficial to tbe 
whole society, and may, therefore, without injustice, be de- 
fraj ed bj the general contribution of the whole society 
This expence, howevei, might perhaps with equal propriety, 
and even with some advantage, he defrayed altogether by 
those who leceive the immediate benefit of such education 
and instruction, or by the voluntary contribution of those 
•who flunk they have occasion for either the one or the 
other 

When the institutions or public works which are bene- 
ficial to the whole society, either cannot be maintained 
altogether, or are not maintained altogether by the contri- 
bution of such particular members of the society as are 
most immediately benefited by them, the deficiency must 
in. most cases be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole society The general revenue of the society, 
over and above defraying the expence of defending the 
society, and of supporting the dignity of the chief magis- 
trate, must make up for the deficiency of many particular 
branches of revenue The sources of this general or public 
revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in the following 
chapter. 
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CHATTER n. 

OV THE SOURCES Ol' TUI. GrNl KM. OH VUBI.IO ItS.VC^Of OH 
THE SOCIETY 

T HE levonue which mnst clef raj , not onlj the ovponco 
of defending tlie society and ot suppoitmg tho digmtv 
of tho chief magistrate, hut all ilio other neccssarj expenses 
of government, foi -which the constitution of tho state h.is 
not provided any particular lovenuo, may ho drawn, either , 
fiist, from some fund -which poculmrly belongs to the 
sovereign or common-wealth, and which is independent of 
the reienuo of tho people , 01, secondly, fiom tho revenue 
of tho people 


Paht L 

OF THE FUNDS OK SOUKCrS Ol' KrvrNUE WHICH MAY 
FECUTilARLY BLIiONO TO THE SOVEKEIUN OK COMMON- 
WEALTH 

T HE funds oi sources of revenue which nmj pcculiaily 
belong to the sovoioigu oi common-wealth must con- 
sist, either in stoclc, oi m land 
The soveieign, like any other owuoi of stock, may de- 
rive a revenue fiom it, eithei by employing it himself, or 
by lending it His levonue is m tho one case piofit, in the 
other interest • 

The revenue of a Taitai oi Aiahian clnof consists m 
profit. It anses pimcipally from the milk and mcieaso of 
his own lieids and flocks, ot which he lnmself superintends 
the management, and is the pnncipal shepherd or herds- 
man of Ins own horde or tnbe It is, however, m tins 
earliest and rudest state of civil government only that 
pi ofit has ever made the pnncipal pni t of the public revenue 
of a monarchical state 

Small lepublics have sometimes derived a considerable 
levonue fiom the piofit of meicantile proiects There- 
public of ff.unhmgh is said to do so fiom the piofjts of n 
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public -wine cellar and apothecaiy’s shop 1 The state can- 
not be very great of -which the sovereign has leisure to 
carry on the tiade of a wine merchant or apothecary The 
piofit of a public bank has been a source of levenue to more 
considerable states It has been so not only to Hambmg, 
but to Yemce and Amsteidam A revenue of this kind has 
even by some people been thought not below the attention 
of so great an empne as that of Great Britain Reckoning 
the oidinary dividend of the bank of England at five and 
a half per cent and its capital at ten millions seven hun- 
died and eighty thousand pounds, the neat annual profit, 
after paying the expence of management, must amount, it 
is said, to five hundred and ninety-two thousand nine hun- 
dred pounds Government, it is pretended, could borrow 
this capital at three per cent interest, and by talang the 
management of the bank into its own hands, might make a 
dear profit of two hundred and sixty-nine thousand five 
hundred pounds a year The orderly, vigilant, and parsi- 
monious admmistiation of such aristrociacies as those of 
Venice and Amsterdam, is extremely proper, it appeals 
from experience, for the management of a meicantile pro- 
ject of this land But whether such a government as that 
of England , which, whatever may be its virtues, has never 
been famous for good ceconomy , which, in time of peace, 
has generally conducted itself with the slothful and negli- 
gent profusion that is perhaps natuial to monarchies , and 
in time of war has constantly acted with all the thought- 
less extravagance that democracies are apt to fall into , 
could be safely trusted with the management of such a 
pioiect, must at least be a good deal moie doubtful. 

The post office is pioperly a mercautde project The 
government advances the exponce of establishing the difle- 
rent offices, and of buy mg or lining the necessary lioiacs 

1 Sec “ Mcmoires concornnnt les Droits L Imposition* on Europe , *• 
tome i page 73 This work was compiled by the order of tbo court fo- 
the use of n commission employ cd for some j ears past in considering the 
proper means for reforming the finances of I'rance. 1 he account of the 
French tn\es, which takes up three volumes in quarto, may be regarded 
ns pcifectly authentic Hut of those of other Europe an nations was 
\ ompiled fiom such information- ns the I rench ministers nt the diffi real 
courts could procure It is much shorter, and prulnldy no’ (jni e so 
p\t|i t ,is th it of tin rn u< h him 
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01 carnages, and is lepaid with a laige piofit by the duties 
upon what is earned It is perhaps the only mercantile 
project which has been successfully managed by, I believe, 
e\ ery sort of government. The capital to be advanced is 
not very considerable. There is no mystery m the business. 
The returns are not only certain, but immediate 

Princes, however, hai e frequently engaged m many other 
meicantile projects, and have been willing, like pnvate poi- 
sons, to mend their fortunes by becoming adventurers m 
the common branches of tiade They have scaice e\ei 
succeeded The piofusion with which tho affaus of pimees 
are always managed, rendeis it almost impossible that they 
should The agents of a piince regaid tho wealth of their 
master as inexhaustible , are caieloss at what price they 
buy , are careless at what price they sell, are caieless at 
what expence they transport his goods fiom one placo to 
anothei Those agents frequently live with tho piofusion 
of princes, and sometimes too, m spite of that piofusion, 
and by a proper method of making up their accounts, ac- 
quuo the foiUmes of prmecs It was thus, as wo arc told 
by Machiaicl, that the agents of Lorenzo of Mcdicis, not a 
prince of mean abilities, earned on lus trade Tho republic 
of Florence was seveial times obliged to pay tho debt into 
which their extravagauco had involved him Ho found it 
convenient, accoidmgly, to give up the business of mer- 
chant, tho business to winch his family lmd originally owed 
their fortune, and m tho lntter part of his lifo to employ 
both wliat remained of that foitunc, and tho levenue of tho 
'state of which he had tho disposal, in projects and cxpcncos 
more 6 uitahlc to lus station. 

No two characters seem moi o inconsistent than thoso of 
trader and sovereign If tlio tiadmg spirit of tho English 
East India company renders them veiy bad sovereigns, 
tho spurt of sovereignty seems to have lendored tliom 
equally’ had trndcib AVlulo they were traders only they’ 
managed their trado successfully, and were able to pay 
from their profits a moderate dmdond tothopropnelois of 
their stock Since they became sovereigns, with a revenue 
which, it is said, was originally more than three millions 
sterling, they hue bccu obliged to beg tho ordinary n«sis- 
tnmo of govumnuit m older to avoid mmieduiti bank* 
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ruptcy In tlieu foimer situation, their servants m India 
considered themselves as the clerks of merchants • m their 
piesenl situation, those sonants consider themselves as the 
ministers of soveieigns. 

A slate may sometimes denve some part of its public 
revenue from the interest of money, as well as from the 
profits of stock. If it has amassed a treasure, it may lend 
a pait of that tv ensure, either to foieign states, or to its 
own subjects. 

The canton of Berne dem cs a considerable levenue by 
lending a part of its tieasuro to foreign states , that is, 
bj placing it in the public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Eiuopc, chiefly in those of Prance and England 
The secunty of this revenue must depend, first, upon the 
security of the funds in which it is placed, or upon the 
good faitli of the government which has the management 
of them , and, secondly, upon the ceitamty or probability 
of the continuance of peace with the debtor nation In the 
case of a war, the veiy first act of hostility, on the part of 
the debtor nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of 
its creditor This policy of lending money to foieign states 
is, so far as I know, pecuhai to the canton of Beme 

The city of Hambuigh 1 has established a sort of public 
pawnshop, which, lends money to the subjects of the state 
upon pledges at six per cent interest This pawnshop or 
Lombard, as it is called, affoids a levenue, it is pretended, 
to the state of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns, which, 
at four-and-sixpence the crown, amounts to .£38,750 ster- 
ling 

The government of Pensylvama, without amassing any 
"treasure, invented a method of lending, not money indeed, 
but what is equivalent to money, to its subjects By ad- 
vancing to private people, at interest, and upon land secu- 
rity to double the value, papei bills of credit to be redeemed 
fifteen years after their date, and in the meantime made 
transferable from hand to hand like bank notes, and de- 
clared by act of assembly to be a legal tender in all pay- 
ments from one inhabitant of the pi o vince to another, it 
raised a moderate revenue, which went a considerable way 

1 See " Mi moucs tODcornant leg Droits & Impositions en Luropo ; T 
tomo j p 73, 
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towaids defiajing an annual expence of about oS4‘,500 the 
whole oidinaiy expence of that frugal and ordeily govern- 
ment The success of an expedient of this land must have 
depended upon three different circumstances , hist, upon 
the demand for some otliei instrument of commerce, besides 
gold and sih er money , or upon the demand for such a 
quantity of consumable stock, as could not be had without 
sending abioad the gi eater part of their gold and silvoi 
money, in Older to purchase it, secondly, upon the good 
credit of the government winch made use of this expedient , 
and, tlindly, upon the moderation with which it was used, 
the whole value of the papei bills of credit never exceeding 
that of the gold and silver money which would have been 
necessary for carrying on their circulation, had there been 
no papei bills of credit The same expedient was upon 
different occasions adopted by several other American 
colonies but, from want of this moderation, it pioduced, 
m the gicatei part of them, much more disoidei than con- 
vemency 

The unstable and perishable natuie of stock and ciedit, 
however, lender them unfit to be tiusted to, as the principal 
funds of that suio, steady and permanent revenue, which 
can alone give security and dignity to government The 
government of no gieat nation, that was advanced be- 
yond the shepherd state, seems 6ver to have derived the 
greater part of its public revenue from such sornces 

Land is a fund of a moie stable and permanent nature, 
and the rent of public lands, accordingly, has been tbe 
principal source of the public revenue of many a gieat 
nation' that was much ad\ anced bej ond the shepherd state 
From tho produce or lent of tho public lands, the ancient 
lepubhcs of Greece and Italy denved, for a long time, the 
greater part of that revenue winch defrayed the necessary 
expenccs of tho commonwealth The rent of tho crown 
lands constituted for a long time the greater part of the 
revenue of tho ancient soi ercigns of Europe 

TYai, and tho preparation for war, aro the two circum- 
stances which m modem times occasion tho greater pait of 
tho nccossarj oxponco of all great states. But m tho 
ancient republics of Greece and Ital\ eveiy citizen was a 
sjkliu, who both soiled and piep.im] himself foi service 
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afc lue own expence Neithei of those two encutnstances, 
theiefoie, could occasion any veiy consideiable expence to 
the state The lent of a veiy moderate landed estate 
might be fully sufficient for defiaymg all the other neces- 
sary expences of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Eui ope, the manners and 
customs of the times sufficiently piepared the great body 
of the people for war , and when they took the field, they 
weie, by the condition of their feudal tenures, to be main- 
tained, either at then own expence, or at that of their im- 
mediate lords, without bringing any new charge upon the 
soveieign The other expences of government were, the 
greater pait of them, very moderate The administration 
of justice, it has been shown, instead of being a cause of 
expence, was a souice of levenue The labour of the 
country people, for three days before and for three days 
aftei harvest, was thought a fund sufficient for making 
and maintaining all the bridges, highways, and other 
public walks winch the commeice of the country was sup- 
posed to lequue In those days the principal expence of 
the sovereign seems to have consisted m the maintenance 
of his own family and houshold The officers of Ins 
housliold, accordingly, were then the gi eat officers of state 
The loid treasuier leceived his lents The lord steward 
and loid chambeilam looked after theexpenco of his family. 
The care of lus stables was committed to the lord constable 
and the loid maislial His houses were all built m the 
form of castles, and seem to ha' c been the principal for- 
tresses which he possessed The keepers of those house*- or 
castles might be considered as a sort of military go\ ernor« 
They seem to have been the onlv military officer* whom it 
was necessary to maintain m tune of peace In these cir- 
cumstances the lent of a great lauded estate might, upoii 
oidmary occasions, iery well defray all the neee^siiy ex- 
pences of go' eminent 

In the present state of the greater part of the drill?'**! 
monni cine* of Europe, the rent of all the lauds in tl><» 
country, managed as they prob iMv would Ik* if tV-i all 
belonged to one proprietor, would m'too |x*rhi{> amount 
to the ordinal.' ro'enne which tlu.' hv\ ujk>u tin 
V'm m peaceable nuu- He. «>r>hn in pm ^ 
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Bntain, for example, including not only what is necessary 
for def laying the current cxpenco of the ycai, hut foi pay- 
ing the inteiest of the public debts, and foi sinking a pait 
of the capital of those debts, amounts to upwards of ten 
millions a year But the laud tax, at four shillings m tin 
pound, falls short of two millions a year This land ta\, 
as it is called, howorei, is supposed to be onc-fiftb, not 
only of the lent of all tbo land, but of that of all the 
houses, and of the interest of all the capital stock of Gicat 
Britain, that part of it only excepted which is citlici lent 
to the public, or employed ns farming stock m tlio cultna- 
tion of land A ieiy considciablo pait of tho pioduco of 
this tax. arises fiom tlio lout of houses, and the interest of 
capital stock The land tax of the city of London, for ex- 
ample, at foui shillings m flic pound, amounts to .£123,399 
6s 7 d That of the city of Westmnistei, to .£63,092 Is 5c? 
That of the palaces of Whitehall and St James’s, to 
.£30,754 6s 3d A ceiUm piopoition of tlio land tax is in 
the some manner assessed upon all the otliei cities and 
townB coiporato in the kingdom, and anscs almost alto- 
gether, either from the rent of bouses, oi fiom wliat is 
supposed to bo tho interest of tiading and capital stock 
According to the estimation, therefoie, by which Great 
Bntain is rated to the land tax, the whole mass of reienuo 
arising from the rent of all the lands, fiom that of all tho 
houses, and from the inteiest of all the capital stock, that 
part of it only excepted which is cither lent to the pubbe, 
or employed in the cultivation of land, does not exceed ten 
millions sterling a yeai, the ordinary revenue which go- 
vernment levies upon the people even in peaceable times 
The estimation by which Gieat Britain is rated to the land 
tax is no doubt, taking the whole kingdom at on average, 
very much below the real value , though in several para- 
cular counties and districts it ib said to be nearly equal 
to that value The rent of the lands alone, exclusive of 
that of houses, and of the interest of stock, has by many 
people been estimated at twenty millions, an estimation 
made in a great measuie at random, and which, I appre- 
hend, is as likely to bo above as below the truth But if 
the lands of Great Britain, in the present state of their 
cultivation, do not afford a rent of more than twenty uuV* 
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lions a 3 em , they could not well afford the half, Inost pro* 
hahly not the fourth part of that lent, if they all belonge 
to a single piopuctor, and weie put under the negligen , 
expensive, and oppressive management of his fac ors 
agents The crown lands of Great Britain do no a p * 
sent afford the fourth part of the rent, which could pro* 
bably be drawn from them if they were the P r op® 7 
private persons If the crown lands were more » 

it is probable they would be still worse managed 
The revenue which the gieat body of the pcop ® 
from land is m proportion, not to the rent, but t p * 
duce of the land The whole annual produce of the land 
of every country, if we except what is reseivea fo » 
either annually consumed by the gieat body o , P , P ' 
or exchanged for something else that is consum y • 
Whatever keeps down the produce of the * ^he 

it would otherwise rise to, keeps down the r £ 

great body of the people, still more than it does tha^ot 
the proprietors of land The rent of land.tl^t portion 
of the produce which belongs to the pi°pn » ^ ari & 
anywhere m Great Britain supposed to w hich m 

third part of the whole produce If fe land, winch m 

one state of cultivation affords a rent of twenty mil- 
ling a yeai, would in another afford a third part 

lions , the rent being, in both cases, suppo ed a thrnd P 

of the produce, tbe'revenue jof ! the P^XnTa year 
less than it otherwise might be by people 

only, but the revenue of the great Jody *** 
would be less than it otherwise might be by tmny f ^ ^ 
a year, deducting only what would ^ number 

The population of the country woul deducting always 

of people which thirty millions a y^, ^ articu iar mode 
the seed, could maintain, cor ^?f t ke p iace m the diife- 
of living and expence which migh i remainder was 

lent ranks of men among whom the rem 

distributed , „ . -Europe, any civilized 

Though there is not at P res ® ' ttc greater part of its 
state of any kmd which dei Sell a * e tho pro- 
pubhc revenue from the rent great monarchies of 

perty of the state, yet, m , f inc ts of land which be- 
Europe, there aie still many large tiacts 
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long to the ciown. They arc generally foiest, and somo- 
tnnes foiest where, aftei ti availing several miles, you will 
scarce find, a single tree , a meio waste and loss of country 
in respect both of pi o dace and population In eveiy great 
monaichy of Europe the sale of the crown lands would 
pioduce a very large sum of money, which, if applied to 
the payment of the public debts, would dehvei fiom moit- 
gage a much gieater revenue than any which those lands 
have ever afforded to the ciown In countries where lands 
improved and cultivated very highly, and yielding at the 
time of sale as great a rent as can easily be got from them, 
commonly fell at thirty years’ puichase , the unimproved, 
uncultivated, and low-rented crown lands might well be 
expected to sell at forty, fifty, oi sixty years’ puichase The 
crown might immediately enjoy the levenue which this 
great puce would redeem fioin moitgago In the couiso 
of a few yoais it would probably enjoy another levenue 
When the crown lands had become pm ato jiroperty, they 
would in the course of a few years, become wcll-nnpioved 
and well-cultivated The mcioaso of then produce would 
incrcuae the population of the country, by augmenting the 
revenue and consumption of the people But the lcvcnuG 
which the ciown derives from the duties of customs aud 
excise, would necessaiily mcieaso with the revenue aud 
consumption of the people 

The revenue, which, in any civilized monarchy, the ciown 
demos from the crown lands, though it appeals to cost 
nothing to individuals, in reality costs more to the society 
than perhaps any other equal revenue which the crown en- 
joys It would, m all cases, bo for the mteicst of the 
society to replace this reicnuo to the ciown by some other 
equal revenue, aud to div ido tbo lands among the people, 
wliuh could not -well bo done hotter, perhaps, than by ex- 
posing them to public sale 

Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and magnificence, 
parks, gardens, public -walks, &c possessions -which arc 
everywhere cons.dcred as causes of cxpence, not as soui ccs 
of revenue, seem to he the only lands which, m a gieat and 
cnihzcd monarchy , ought to belong to the crown 

Public stock and public lands, therefore, the two sources 
of revenue which mav pcculiaily belong to the soveieignor 
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commonwealth, being both improper and insufficient funds 
for defraying the necessaiy expence of any great and em- 
bed state } it remains that this expence must, the greater 
part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or another ; the 
people contributing a part of their own pnvate revenue in 
order to make up a public levenue to the sovereign or 
commonwealth. 


Paht IL 
on TAXES 

T HE pnvate revenue of individuals, it has been shewn 
m the first book of this Inquiry, anses ultimately 
from three diffeient souices, Bent, Piofit, and Wages 
Ei ery tax must finally be paid from some one or other of 
those thiee diffeient soits of revenue, or from all of them 
indifferently I shall endeavour to give the best account I 
can, first, of those taxes which, it is intended, should fall 
upon rent , secondly, of those winch, it is intended, should 
fall upon profit, thirdly, of those which, it is intended, 
should fall upon wages , and, fourthly, of those which, it 
is intended, should fall mdiffeiently upon all those thiee 
different sources of pnvate revenue The particular con- 
sideration of each of these four different sorts of taxes will 
divide the second part of the present chapter into four 
articles, three of which will require several other subdivi- 
sions Many of those taxes, it will appear from the follow- 
ing review, are not finally paid from the fund, or source of 
revenue, upon which it was intended they should fall 
Before I enter upon the examination ot particular taxes, 
it is necessary to premise the foui following maxims with 
regard to taxes in general 

I The subjects of every state ought to contnbute to- 
wards the support of the government, as neaily as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities , that is, m pro- 
portion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state The expence of government to 
the individuals of a gieat nation, is bke the expence of 
management to the joint tenants of a great estate, who 
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are all obliged to contribute in piopoilion to thirr respec- 
tive interests m tlie estate In the observation or neglect 
of this maxim consists, what is called the equality or in- 
equality of taxation Every tax, it must be observed once 
for all, which falls finally upon one only of the three soils 
of revenue above mentioned, is necessarily unequal, in so fai 
as it does not affect the othei two In the following ex- 
amination of different taxes I shall seldom take much 
further notice of this sort of inequality, but shall, m most 
cases, confine my observations to that inequality which is 
occasioned by a particular tax falling unequally upon that 
particular sort of private revenue which is affected by it 
II The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain, and not arbitiary The time of pa) ment, the 
manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to 
be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
person. ‘Wheie it is othei wise, every person subject to the 
tax is put moie 01 less m the power of the tax-gatheiei, 
who can either aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious con- 
tributor, or extort, by the teiroi of such aggravation, some 
present or perquisite to himself Tho uncertainty of taxa- 
tion encourages tho insolence and favours the corruption of 
an order of men who aie naturally unpopular, even w-hei e 
they aie neither insolent nor conupt The certainty of 
what each individual ought to pay is, m taxation, a matlei 
of so great impol lance, that a very considerable dcgice ol 
inequality, it appears, I believe, fiom the experience of all 
nations, is not near so great on evil as a very small dogreo 
of uncertainty 

m Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in tho 
manner, m which it is most likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it A tax upon the rent of land or 
of houses, payable at the same term at which such rents 
are usually paid, is levied at the time when it is most 
likely to he convenient for the conti lbutor to pay, or, wlion 
he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay Taxes upon 
such consumable goods as are articles of luxury, are all 
finally paid by the consumer, and generally m a mannei 
that is very convenient for lum He pays them by little 
and little, as lie has occasion to buy the goods As he is 
at liberty too, eithoi to buy, or not to buy, as lie plenses, it 
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must be his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable 
inconvemency from such taxes 
IV Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as httle as 
possible, over and above what it brings into the pubbc 
treasury of the state A tax may either take out or keep 
out of the pockets of the people a great deal more than it 
brings into the pubhc treasury, in tne four following ways 
First, the levying of it may require a great number of 
officers, whose saianes may eat up the greater part of the 
produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose 
another additional tax upon the people Secondly, it may 
obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them 
from applying to certain branches of business which might 
give maintenance and employment to great multitudes 
"While it obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish, 
or perhaps, destroy, some of the funds which might enable 
them more easily to do so 'Jhirdly, by the forfeitures and 
other penalties which those ’Unfortunate individuals incur 
who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may fre- 
quently rum them, and thereby put an end to the benefit 
which the community might have received from the em- 
ployment of their capitals An injudicious tax offers a 
great temptation to smuggling. But the penalties of 
smuggling must rise in proportion to the temptation The 
law, contrary to all the ordinary principles of justice, first 
creates the temptation, and then punishes those who yield 
to it , and it commonly enhances the punishment too in 
proportion to the very circumstance which ought certainly 
to alleviate it, the temptation to commit the cnme 1 
Fourthly, by subjecting the people to the frequent visits 
and the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it may 
expose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and 
oppression , and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, 
expence, it is certainly equivalent to the expence at which 
every man would he willing to redeem himself from it It 
is in some one or other of these four different ways that 
taxes are frequently so much more burdensome to the 
people than they are beneficial to the sovereign. 

1 Sw> “ Sketches of tie History of Man,” pnge 474, & scq 
A A 
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The evident justice and utility of the foi cgoiug maxim n 
have ret unintended them moic or less to the attention of nil 
nations All nations hav e endeavoured, to tlio best of their 
judgment, to rendei their taxes as equal as they could con- 
tnve , as certain, as convenient to the contributor both m 
the tune and m the mode of pajment, and m propoition to 
the revenue which they brought to the pimeo, as little 
burdensomo to the peoplo The following short review of 
some of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countnos will show, that the endeavours 
of all nations have not in this respect been equally suc- 
cessful 


Article L 

Tare* upon Bent Taxes upon the Bent of Land. 

A tax upon the rent of land may cither be imposed ac- 
cording to a ceitam canon, cuny distuct being valued at a 
certain rent, w Inch valuation if not af tern ai ds to bo allei ed , 
or it inn) bo imposed in such a maunoi as to vaiy with 
evci) variation in the real lent of tlio land, and to use or 
fall with tlio improv ement 01 declension of its cultivation 

A land-tax which, like that of Great Butani, is assessed 
upon each district according to a certain mv nimble canon, 
though it should bo equal at tlio timo of its Inst establish- 
ment, necessaril) becomes unequal in process of tune, 
according to the unequal degrees of improv ement or neglect 
m the cultivation of the different paits of tlio country 
In England, the valuation according to which tlio diffeicnt 
counties and parishes wero assessed to tlio land-tax l>) the 
4tli of William mid Mar), was ver) unequal even at its 
first establishment This tax, thercfoie, so fai offends 
against the iirst of the four maxims above-mentioned It 
l 1 - perfectl) ngrceablo to the other three. It is pci fcc£ly 
c« rtam Tlio timo of pa)mcnt for the tax, being the same 
us that Tor the rent, is as convenient as it mil be to the 
contributor Though the landlord is in all cases the real 
contributor, the tax is commonly advanced b) the tenant, to 
whom tho landlord is obliged to allow it m tlio p lyment of 
tlm rent This tax is levied l»v a much snvilh r number of 
ofii<<ni than any oiler which nflowK m ulv the i mio 
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levcnuo As the lax upon each district does not rise with 
tho rise of the rent, the soveieigu does not shaie in the 
profits of tho landloid’s improvements Those improve- 
ments sometimes contribute, indeed, to the discharge of the 
other landlords of tho distnet But the aggravation of 
tho lax, which this may sometimes occasion upon a parti- 
cular esiate, is always so very small, that n never can dis- 
couiage those improi ements, nor keep down the produce of 
the land below what it would otherwise rise to As it has 
no tendency to diminish tho quantity, it can have none to 
raise the price of that produce It does not obstruct the 
industry of the people It subjects tho landlord to no other 
mconvemency besides the unavoidable one of paying the 
tax 

The advantage, however, which the landlord haB de- 
rived fiom the mvanable constancy of the valuation by 
winch all the lands of Great Bntam are rated to the land- 
tax, has been principally owing to some circumstances alto- 
gether extraneous to the naiftre of the tax 

It has been owing m part to the great prosperity of 
almost every part ot the country, the rents of almost all 
the estates of Great Bntam having, since the time when 
this valuation was first established, been continually rising, 
and scarce any of them having fallen The landlords, there- 
fore, have almost all gamed the difference between the tax 
which they would have paid, according to the present rent 
of their estates, and that which they actually pay according 
to the ancient valuation Had the state of the country 
been diffeienfc, had rents been gradually falling m conse- 
quence of the declension of cultivation, the landlords would 
almost all have lost this difference In the state of things 
which has happened to take place since the revolution, the 
constancy of the valuation has been advantageous to the 
landlord and hurtful to the sovereign In a different state 
of things it might have been advantageous to the sovereign 
and hurtful to the landlord 

As the tax is made payable in. money, so the valuation 
of the land is expressed in money Since the establishment 
of this valuation the value of silver has been pietty uniform, 
an a there has been no alteration in the standard of the 
com either as to weight nr fineness Had silver risen con- 
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sideiably m its \ alue, as it booms to have done in tho 
corn so of the two centimes which piecoded ilio discoi cry 
of the mines of Ainouca, the constancy of tho initiation 
might hare piovpd very opprossne to the landlord Had 
sil\ ei fallen considerablj m its mine, ns it ccrtaiul} did 
foi about a century at least aftei the discovery of those 
mines, the same constancy of mluation would liaie reduced 
leij much this blanch of the loionuo of the soioreejn 
Had any considerable alt eiation been made in tbc standard 
of the money, eitlici by sinking ilic same quant.it} of silier 
to a lower denomination, 01 b> raising it to a higher , lmd 
an ounce of silier, for example, mstend of being coined 
into liie shillings and twopence, been coined, eitlici into 
pieces which hole so low .1 denomination as two shillings 
and sevenpenco, 01 into pieces which boro so high a one 
ten shillings and iourponce, it wrould m tho one case hai o 
hint the ie\cnue of the proprietor, m the other that of the 
soxeicign 

In uiuimstances, tlicrcfoflk, somewhat different from 
those whuli liaie actually taken place, this constancy of 
mluation might liaie been a vei} gieat luconvemency, 
eithei to the conti ibntois, oi to tho commonwealth In the 
course of ages such cncumstances, howeici, must, at some 
tunc oi other, happen But though empires like all tho 
other works of men, liaie all lntheito pxoicd mortal, jet 
tiery empue aims at immoilahty Every constitution, 
theiefore, which it is meant should bo as permanent as 
the empire itself, ought to bo comement, not m certain 
circumstances only, hut m all cucumstancos, or ought to 
he suited, not to those circumstances which are transitory, 
occasional, oi accidental, but to those which are neccssaiy, 
and theiefoie always the same 

A tax upon the rent of land which vanes with eveiy 
variation o± the rent, oi which uses and falls aecoiding to 
the improvement or neglect of cultn ation, is recommended 
bj that sect of men of letters in France, who call themselves 
the (Economists, as the most equitable of all taxes All 
taxes, they pietend, fall ultimately upon the rent of laud, 
and ought therefoie to he imposed equally upon tho fund 
which must finally pay them That all taxes ought to fall 
as equally as possible upon the £und which must finally 
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tli* in is n-riunlv line Bui without ontoungintu tin 
dl -.isrrtM' ibl«» d»M u>moh of tin* iwtaphi wc.il arguments by 
"huh thi\ th«ur xcry ingenious tlieoiy, it mil 

t'Utl'i o'nflv apjM'n, from the following lcnew, v.lmt aro the 
1 ix» *• which fall finally upon the rent or the laud, and what 
im> thoM.* v.Jui h fell final!} upon ^omc other fund 

In the Venetian territory nil the nrnblc lands winch aro 
pn< n m lov-o to fanner* aro taxed at toutli of the rent 1 
r i he le “os are mordod m a public legist or which is kept 
b\ the iifiioer** of ie\entic m each proMuco or distnef 
When the proprietoi f tilt nates his own lands, they are 
mined according io an equitable estimation, and lie is 
ello.ud a dedmtion of one-fifth of the fax, so that for 
such lands ho pays only eight instead of ten per cent of 
the supposed rent 

A land-tax of tins hind is ceitamly moic equal than 
the land-tax of England It might not, perhaps, be alto- 
gether so certain, and the assessment ot the tax might 
frequently occasion a good deal moio tiouble to the land- 
lord It might too be a good deal moic expensive in tho 
levying 

Such a system of administration, liowevei , might per- 
haps be eontrned as would, in a gicut measuie, both pie- 
^ cut this uncertainty and model ate this expence 

The landlord and tenant, tor example, might jointly be 
obliged to record their lease in a public register Propei 
penalties might be enacted against concealing or misrepre- 
senting any of the conditions and if part of those 
penalties were to be paid to either of tho two parties who 
informed against and convicted tho othei of such conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation, it would effectually deter them 
from combimng together m order to defraud' the public 
reienue. All the conditions of the lease might be suffi- 
ciently known from such a record 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take a fine 
' for the renewal of the lease This practice is m most cases 
the expedient of a spendthrift, who for a sum of ready 
money sells a futuie levenue of much greater value It is 
pi most cases, therefore, hurtful to the landloid It is fre- 

1 •* Ve/noires cpni'p) rnint Drpits,” p 240, 24 J, 
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quently hurtful to the tenant, and it is nlw aj s hurtful to the 
community It frequently talcs fiom the tenant so great a 
partof his capital, and thereby diminishes so much lus ability 
to cultivate the land, that ho finds at moro difficult to pay 
a small rent than it •would otherwise have been to pa) a 
great one "Whatever diminishes lus ability to cultnate, 
necessarily lteeps down, below wliat it would otherwise 
have boon, the most important part of tlio ro\ cntio of tho 
community By rendering the tax upon such fines a good 
deal heavier than upon tho oidmaiy lent, tlus hurtful 
piactice might be discouraged, to tho no small adiantage 
of all the different parties concerned, of the landlord, of 
the tenant, of the sovereign, and of tho whole community 
Some leases prescribe to the tenant a ceitam mode of 
cultnation, and a certain succession of crops dui mg the 
whole continuance of the lease This condition, which is 
geneially the effect of the landlord’s conceit of Ins own 
superior knowledge (a conceit m most cases very ill 
founded), ought always to bo considered as an additional 
rent, as a lent m service instead of a lont m money In 
order to discouiago the piactice, which is geneially a 
foolish one, this species ot rent might he valued rather 
high, and consequently taxed somewhat higher than 
common money lents 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, reqturo a 
rent m land, m corn, cattle, poultry, wmc, oil, &c , others 
agam require a lent in service Such rents aro always 
more hurtful to the tenant than beneficial to tbo landloid 
They either take more 01 keep moio out of the poclcet of 
the former, than they put into that of the latter Iu oveiy 
country where they take place, tbo tonants are poor and 
beggarly, pretty much accordmg to the degreo in which 
they take place By valuing, in the same manner, such 
rents rather high, and consequently ta\mg them somewhat 
higher than common money rents, a piactice which is 
hurtful to the whole community might poihaps bo suffi- 
ciently discouiaged 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself a pait of liis 
own lands, tho rent might be valued according to an 
equitable arbitration of the farmeis and landlords in the 
neighbourhood, and a modoialo abatement of the tax 
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Wight be granted to him, m the same manner as in the 
Venetian territory, piomded the rent of the lands which 
lie occupied did not exceed a ceitam sum It is of impoi- 
tauce that tlio landlord should be 'mcournged to cultivate 
a part of his own land His capital is geneially greater 
than that of the tenant, and with less skill he can fre- 
quently raise a greater pioduco The landlord can afford 
to try experiments, and is generally disposed to do so His 
unsuccessful expenmonts occasion only a modeiate loss to 
himself His successful ones contribute to the improve- 
ment and better cultivation of the whole country It 
might be of importance, however, that the abatement of the 
tax should encomagc lnm to cultivate to a certain extent 
only. If tlio landloids should, the greater part of them, 
be tempted to faim the whole of then own lands, the 
countty (instead of sobei and industrious tenants, who are 
bound by their own interest to cultivate as well as their 
capital and slall will allow them) would be filled with idle 
and piofiigate bailiffs, whose abusive management would - 
soon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the annual pro- 
duce of the land, to the diminution, not only of the revenue 
of tlicir masters, but of the most important part of that of 
the whole society. 

Such a system of administration might, perhaps, free a 
tax of this kind from any degiee of uncertainty which could 
occasion either oppression or mconvewency to the contri- 
butor , and might at the same time serve to introduce into 
the common management of land such a plan or policy, as 
might contribute a good deal to the general improvement 
and good cultivation of the country 

The expence of levying a land-tax, which vaned with 
every variation of the rent, would no doubt be somewhat 
gieater than that of levying one which was always rated 
according to a fixed valuation Some additional expence 
would necessarily be mcuried both by the different legister 
offices which it would be proper to establish in the different 
districts of the country, and by the different valuations 
which might occasionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chose to occupy himself The expence of all 
tins, liowcvei, might be veiy modeiate, and much below 
w]i,*,t is inclined TO the levying of many other taxes, which 
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afford a rery inconsideiable rov enuo in compauson of what 
might easily ho drawn from a tax of this land 

The discouragement which a variable land-tax of this 
kind might give to the improvement of land, seems to be 
tjie most important objection which can be made to it 
The landlord would certainly bo less disposed to improve, 
when the sovereign, who contributed nothing to the ox- 
pence, was to share in the profit of the improvement Even 
this objection might perhaps bo obviated by allowing the 
landlord, before he began his improv oment, to ascertain, in 
conjunction with the officers of revenue, the actual value of 
Ins lands, according to the equitable arbitration of a certain 
number of landlords and farmers in the neighbourhood, 
equally chosen by both parties , and by rating lum accord- 
ing to this valuation for such a numbei of years, as might 
be fully sufficient for Ins complete indemnification. To 
diaw the attention of the sovereign towards the improve- 
ment of the land, from a regard to the increase of Ins own 
revenue, is one of the principal advantages proposed by 
this species of land-tax The term, theiefore, allowed for 
the indemnification of the landlord, ought not to bo a great 
deal longer than what was necessary for that purposo , lest 
the remoteness of the interest should discourage too much 
this attention It had bettei, however, be somewhat too 
long than in any respect too short No incitement to the 
attention of the sovereign can over counterbalance the 
smallest discouragement to that of the landlord The 
attention of the sovereign can be at best but averygononil 
and vague consideration of what is likely to contribute to 
the better cultivation of the greater part of his dominions 
The attention of the landlord is a particular and minute 
consideration of what is likely to be the most advantageous 
application of evoiy mch of ground upon his estate The 
principal attention of the sovereign ought to he to encou- 
rage, by every means in his power, the attention both of 
the landlord and of the fanner , by allowing both to pur- 
sue their own inteiest m their own way, and according to 
their own judgment , by giving to both the most perfect 
secunty that they shall enjoy the full recompence of their 
own industry , and by piocurmg to both the most extensive 
market for every part of their produce, in consequence of 
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establishing tlio easiest and safest communications both by 
land and by ■water, through every part of his own do- 
minions, ns well as the moat unbounded freedom of expor- 
tation to the dominions of all other princes 

If by such a sj stem of administration a tax of this hand 
could bo so niannged ns to give, not only no discourage- 
tnent, but, on the contiary, some encouragement to the im- 
provement of land, it docs not appear likely to occasion any 
other mconvcnicncj to the landlord, except always the un- 
avoidable ono of being obliged to pay the tax 

In all tho variations of the state of the society, m the 
improvement and an the declension of agriculture , m all 
the variations in the value of silver, and in all those m the 
standard of tho com, a tax of this kind would, of its own 
accord and without any attention of government, readily 
suit itself to the actual situation, of things, and would be 
equally just and equitable in all those dxffeient changes 
It would, therefore, be much more proper to be established 
as a perpetual and unalterable regulation, or as what is 
called a fundamental law of the commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to a certain 
valuation 

Some states, instead of the simple and obvious expedient 
of a register of leases, have had recourse to the Iabonous 
and expensive one of an actual survey and valuation of all 
tbe lands in the country They have suspected, probably, 
that the lessor and lessee, m order to defraud the public 
revenue, might combine to conceal the real terms of the 
lease Doomsday-book seems to have been the result of a 
very accurate survey of this kind 

In the ancient dominions of the king of Prussia, the 
land-tax is assessed according to an actual survey and 
valuation, which is leviewed and altered from time to time 1 
According to that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of their revenue Eccle- 
siastics from forty to forty-five per cent The survey and 
valuation of Silesia was made by order of the present king, 
it is said with great accuracy According to that valuation. 

Hie lands belonging to the bishop of Breslaw are taxed at 


i <« Mejnoires rom-prnimt leg Droits,” , tome 1 , p, 114, 1 IS, 116, 
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twenty-fix o poi cout of tliou lent Tlic other revenues of 
the ecclesiastics of both religions, at fifty per cent Tlio 
commandenes of tlio Teutonic order, and of that of Malta, 
at forty per cent Lands held by a noble tenure, at tlnrly- 
eight and one-third per cent Lands hold by a baso tenuie, 

- at thirty-five and one-third per cent 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to have been 
the work of more than a hunched years It was not per- 
fected till after the peace of 1748, by the orders of the 
present empress queen 1 The survey of the dutchy of 
Milan, which was begun m the time of Charles VI . was 
not perfected till after 1760 It is esteemed one of tlio 
most accuiate that has evei been made The survey of 
Savoy and Piedmont was executed under tlio outers of tlio 
late king of Sardinia’ 

In the dominions of the king of Prussia the revenue of 
the church is taxed much lugkci thnn that of lay pio- 
prictois The xevenue of the eliuicli is, the greatei pait of 
it, a burden upon tho lent of land It seldom happens that 
any part of it is applied towards tho impioxcmont of land, 
oi is so employed as to contribute in any respect townrds 
mcicasmg tho revenue of the great body of tho people His 
Prussian majesty had probably, upon that account, thought 
it reasonable, that it should contribute a good deal more 
towards relieving tho exigencies of the state In some 
countries the lands of the church are exempted from all 
taxes In others they aie taxed more lightly than other 
lands In the dutchy of Milan, the lauds which the church 
possessed before 1576, are lated to the tax at a thud only 
of their value 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed three 
per cent higher than those hold by a base tenure Tlio 
honours and privileges of different kinds annexed to tho 
former, his Prussian majesty had probably imagined, 
would sufficiently compensate to the piopnetor a small 
aggravation of the tax , while at the same time the humili- 
ating inferiority of the latter would be in some measure 
alleviated by being taxed somewhat more lightly In other 
countries, the system of taxation, instead of alleviating, 

1 “ Mcmoircs conccrnnnt les Droits,” &c , tome i p, 83, 8b 
» W p 280, b c., also p 287, U , to 410. 
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Uus iimqu till \ In the dominions of the lung 
of S inlum, uwl m thov pi ounces of Fiance which are 
Mibjtxf to wlmt is. culled (lie ie.il or predial guile, tlie tax 
felK Htogethor upon (ho lands hold b) a base tenuro 
Those hold lo a noblo one nro exempted 
A 1 uul ( ix accosted according (o a general suiveyand 
valuation, how equal soever it, may ho at first, must, in the 
< our-o of a % orv moderate period of time, become unequal 
To proton! its Incoming so would requue the continual and 
p imful a!(on(«on of government to all tlio v anations m the 
state tm<l produce of every diffeicnt farm in the country 
The governments of Pi ussia, of Bohemia, of Saidinia, and 
of (lie du(chv of Milan, actually exert an attention of tins 
land , an attention so unsuitable to tlio nature of govern- 
ment, that it is not likely to be of long continuance, and 
xv Inch, if it is continued, will probably m the long run 
nU'tsion much more trouble and vexation than it canpos- 
fcibh bring relief to the contributors 
In 1GGG, the gcnciahty of Montauban was assessed to the 
io.il or piedial talho according, it is said, to a vexy exact 
survey and valuation ‘ 33y 1727, this assessment had be- 
come altogether unequal In older to remedy this mcon- 
veniency, government lus found no better expedient *fchan 
to impose upon the whole generality an additional tax of a 
bundled and twenty thousand livies This additional tax 
is lated upon all the different districts sublet to the talhe 
according to tlio old assessment But it is levied only upon 
those which m the actual state of things are by that assess- 
ment undei -taxed, and it is applied to the relief of those 
winch by tlio same assessment are over-taxed Two dis- 
tricts, for example, one of which ought in the actual state 
of things to be taxed at nmo hundred, the other at eleven 
hundred livres, are by the old assessment both taxed at a 
thousand livres Both these districts are by the additional 
tax rated at eleven hundred livres each But this addi- 
tional tax is levied only upon the district under-charged, 
and it is applied altogether to the relief of that over- 
charged, which consequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gams noi loses by the additional 

© 
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tax, which is applied altogether to lemedy the inequalities 
arising from the old assessment The application is pr< tty 
mncli regulated according to the discretion of the intendant 
of the generality, nnd must tlieiefore, bo in a great measure 
arbitrary 


Taxes which arc jnojior honed, not to the Suit, hut to the 
produce of Land 

Taxes upon the produco of land aio in reality taxes upon 
the rent, and though they may bo ongmalh adinneedbv 
the farmci, are finally paid by the landlord "When a cer- 
tain portion of the pioduce is to bo paid away for a tax, the 
farmer computes, as -well as ho can, w hat tlio value of this 
portion is, one yeai with another, likely to amount to, and 
he makes a proportionable abatement m tlio rent which lie 
agrees to pay to the landlord Tlieie is no fnrrner who docs 
not compute beforehand what the church ty the, which is a 
land-tax of this kind, is, one year with anothci, likely to 
amount to 

The tythe, and every other land-tax of this kind, under 
the appearance of peifcct equality, arc very unequal taxes , 
a certain portion of the produce beuig, in different situa- 
tions, equivalent to a -very different portion of the rent In 
some very ncli lands the produce is so great, that the one 
half of it is fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his 
capital employed in cultivation, together with the ordinary 
profits of farming stock m the neighbourhood The other 
half, or, what comes to the same thing, tlio value of the 
other half, he could afford to pay as rent to the landloid, 
if there was no tythe But if a tenth of the produce is 
taken from him m the way of tythe, ho must require an 
abatement of the fifth part of his rent, otherwise he cannot 
get back his capital with the ordinary piofit In this case 
the rent of the landloid, instead of amounting to a half, or 
five-tenths of the whole produce, will amount only to four- 
tenths of it In poorer lands, on the contrary, tho produco 
is sometimes so small, and the expenco of cultivation so 
great, that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce to 
replace to the farmer hr 5 capital with the oidmarv profit 
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In this case, though there was no tythe, the rent of the 
landlord could amount to no moie than one-fifth or two- 
tenths of the whole produce. But if the farmer pays one- 
tenth of the produce in the way of tythe, he must require 
an equal abatement of the lent of the landlord, which will 
thus be reduced to one-tenth only of the whole produce. 
Upon the rent of nch lands, the tythe may sometimes be a 
tax of no more than one-fifth part, or four shillings m the 
pound , whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may some- 
times be a tax of one-half, or of ten shillings in tho pound 
The tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal tax upon 
the rent, so it is always a gieat discouragement both to tho 
improvements of the landlord and to the cultivation of tho 
farmer The one cannot venture to make tho most impor- 
tant, which are generally the most expensive improvement!, , 
nor the other to raise the most valuable, which are generally 
too the most expensive crops , when the church, which la is 
out no part of the expence, is to share so -very largch in 
the profit The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by tho tythe to the United Proi Hites, wlucli, being 
presbyterian countries, and upon that account exempted 
from this destiuctive tax, enjoyed a sort of monopoly j£ 
that useful dying drug against the rest of Europe The 
late attempts to mtroduco the culture of this plaut into 
England,* have been made only m consequence of tho 
statute wlucU enacted that fi\e shillings an icro should bo 
recencd m lieu of all mauuci of l>tlie upon madder 
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In Asia, this sort of land lav is said to interest the bo\o 
reign in tho itnpro\ oment. and cultnatiou of land The 
sovereigns of China, those of Bengal "while under the 
Mahometan gas eminent, and those of ancient Egypt, aro 
said aceoidingly to have been cxtremels attentive to tlio 
making and maintaining of good roads aud navigable 
canals, in order to mciease, as much as possible, both tho 
quantity and value of es ery part of the produce of tho 
land, by procuring to os cry part of it tho most extensno 
market which their own domuuona could afford The t\ the 
of tho church is dn ulcd into such small portions, that no 
one of its proprietors can lias e anj interest of this kind Tho 
parson of a parish could lieser find bis account in making a 
road or canal to a distant part of the country, m ordci to 
extend the maikct for tho produce of Ins own particular 
parish Such taxes, when destined foi tho maintenance of 
the state, hose some ads antagcs_ winch may serso in some 
measure to balance their mcomeiucncy When destined 
for the maintenance of tlio chuicli, they are attended with 
nothing hut inconveniency 

Taxes upon the produce of, land mn) ho levied, cither in 
land , or, according to a certain valuation, in money 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of small fortune 
who lives upon his estate, may sometimes, perhaps, find 
some advantage in receiving, the one lus tythe, and tho 
other lus rent, in kind The quantity to ho collected, and 
the district witlnn which it is to ho collected, aio so small, 
that they both can oversee, "with then own 03 es, the collec- 
tion and disposal of ever} 7 pait of what is due to them A 
gentleman of great fortune, who lived in the capital, would 
he in danger of suffeimg much hy the neglect, and more 
hy the fiaud of lus factors and agents, if the lents of an 
estate in a distant province wero to be paid to him m thiB 
manner Tho loss of tho sovereign, from tho abuse and 
depredation of his tax-gatherers, would necessarily he much 
greater The servants of the most careless private person 
are, perhaps, more under the eye of their master than 
those of the most careful prince , and a public revenue, 
which was paid m land, would suffer so much from tho 
mismanagement of the collectors, that a very small part of 
what was levied upon the people would ever arrive at the 
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treasury of tlie prince Some pait of tlie public revenue of 
omna, however,' is said to be paid in this manner The 
■Mandarins and other tax-gatheieis will, no doubt, find 
meir advantage in continuing the piactice of a payment 
nwh is so much more liable to abuse than any payment 


in money. 
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to discourage cultivation, and to give now opportunities 
for abuse m the collection of the public revenue, winch has 
fallen very much below what it was said to have been, 
when it first fell under tlio management of the company 
The servants of the company may, peihaps, have profited 
by this change, but at tlio e\pcnco, it is probable, both of 
their masters and of tlio country . 

Taxes upon iftc Rent of Houses 

The rent of a house may be distinguished into two parts, 
of wbicli the one may very properly bo called the Budding 
rent , the other is commonly called the Ground rent 

The building rent is the interest or profit of the capital 
expended in building the house In order to put the trade 
of a builder upon a lev el with other trades, it is necessary 
that this rent should be sufficient, first, to pay linn tlio 
same interest which ho would have got for lus capital if ho 
had lent it upon good security , and, secondly , to hoop the 
house m constant lepau, or, what comes to the same thing, 
to replace, within a certain term of years, the capital which 
had been employed m building it The budding rent, or 
the ordinary profit of budding, is, therefore, everywhere 
regulated by tlio ordinaiy interest of money Where the 
market rate of mterest is four pci cent tbe rent of ahouso 
which, over and above pay mg tlio ground-icut, affords six 
or six and a half per cent upon tbe whole expenco of "build- 
ing, may perhaps afford a suihcient profit to tlio "builder 
Where the market rate of interest is five per cent , it may 
perhaps require seven or seven and a half per cent If, m 
proportion to the mterest of money, the trade of the hndder 
affords at any tune a much greater profit than this, it will 
soon draw so much capital from othei trades as will re- 
duce tbe profit to its propei level If it affords at any 
time much less than this, other tiades wdl soon draw so 
much capital from it as wdl again raise that profit , 
Whatever part of the whole rent of a house is over and 
above what is sufficient for affording this reasonable profit, 
naturally goes to the ground-rent , and whore the owner 
of the ground and the owner of the budding are two diffe- 
rent persons, is, in most cases, completely paid to the 
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foimer This surplus rent is the price which the inhabi- 
tant of the house pays for some real or supposed advantage 
of the situation In country houses, at a distance from 
any great town, where there is plenty of ground to chuse 
upon, the ground-rent is scarce anything, or no more than 
what the ground which the house stands upon would pay 
if employed in agriculture In country villas m the 
neighbourhood of some great town, it is sometimes a good 
deal higher , and the peculiar convemency or beauty of 
situation is there frequently very well paid for Ground- 
rents are generally highest m the capital, and in those 
particular parts of it where there happens to be the greatest 
demand for houses, whatever be the reason of that demand, 
whether for trade and business, for pleasure and society , 
or for mere vanity and fashion 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the tenant and pro- 
portioned to the whole rent of each house, could not, for 
any considerable time at least, affect the building rent If 
the builder did not get his reasonable profit, he would bo 
obliged to quit the trade , which, by raising the demand 
foi building, would in a short time bring back his profit to 
its pioper level with that of other trades Neither would 
such a tax fall altogether upon the ground-rent; but it 
would dmde itself m such a manner as to fall partly upon 
the inhabitant of the house and partly upon the owner of 
the ground 

Let us suppose, for example, that a particular person 
judges that he can afford for house-rent an expence of sixty 
pounds a year , and let us suppose too that a tax of four 
shillings in the pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabi- 
tant, is laid upon house-rent. A house of sixty pounds rent 
will in this case cost him seventy-two pounds a year, which is 
twelve pounds more than he thinks he can afford. He will, 
therefore, content himself with a worse house, or a house of 
fifty pounds rent, which, with the additional ten pounds 
that he must pay for the tax, will make up tho sum of 
sixty pounds a year, the expence which he judges ho can 
afford , and m order to pay the tax he will give up a part 
of the additional convemency which he might have had 
from a house of ten pounds a jear more rent. He will 
gneup, Isnv, a part of tint additional convemenry; fo- 
il ’ r, n 
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lie will seldom bo obliged to gi\o up tli" v bob*, but will, 
m consequence of tlio tax, get a 1n«lt'*r home for tiU\ 
pounds n % car, than lio could htixc got if tin re bad b< on 
no tax l<’or as a tax of tins land, by taking away this 
particul.ii competitor, must diminish tbo romp* litwn for 
houses of sixty pounds rent, so it must hi owi»o dnmni-di 
it foi those of fifty pounds lent, and m the same manner 
for those of all other rents, except tbo lowest rent, for 
wlucli it would for some tuno increase the competition 
But tlio lents of oxery class of houses for which the com- 
petition was diminished, would necessarily he more or less 
1 educed As no part of this reduction, howexer, could, for 
•in) considciablo time nt least, affect tlio building n nt, the 
wliole of it must in the long ran necessarily fall upon the 
ground-rent The final payment of this' tax, therefore, 
would fall, paitly upon the inhabitant of tbo house, who, 
in order to pay lus share, would bo obliged to gixo up a 
pait of lus com cmcncj , and partly upon the owner of the 
ground, who, in ordei to pay Ins share, would lie obliged 
to gixo up a part of Ins rexenue In what proportion tins 
final paj ment would bo divided between them, it is not 
peihapsxeiy easy to ascertain The dixmion would pro- 
bably bo very diffeicnt in different circumstances, and a 
tax of this kind might, accouling to tlioso dilkrcut circum- 
stances, affect very unequally both the inhabitant of tlio 
bouse and the owner of tlio ground 
Tlio inequality with which a tax of this laud, might fall 
upon tlio owncis of diffeicnt gi omul-rents, would anso 
allogetlici fiom the accidental inequality of this dmsion 
But the luequalitx with which it might fall ujion the m- 
lubitants of diffeicut houses, would aiibo, not only from 
this, but from anothoi cause The piopoitiou of the ox- 
ponce of house-rent to the wholo expence of living, is 
different m the different dogioes of foi time It is perhaps 
highest m the highest degreo, and it diminishes giadually 
through the infonoi degrees, so as in gcneial to bo lowest 
m the lowest degicc The nccossanes of liio occasion tlio 
great expence of tlio pooi They find it difficult to get food, 
and the grcatei part of tlicir little loxonno is spent m get- 
ting it The luxmics and vanities of lifo occasion tlio 
principal expence of the uch, and a magnificent house 
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embellishes and sets off to the best advantage all the other 
luxuries and vanities which they possess A tax upon 
house-rents, tlierefoie, would m general fall heaviest upon 
the rich , and in this sort of inequality there would not, 
perhaps, be anything very unreasonable It is not very 
unreasonable that the rich should contribute to the public 
expence, not onlym proportion to their levenue, but some- 
thing more than m that piopoition 
The rent of houses, though it in some respects lesembles 
the rent of land, is m one respect essentially different from 
it The rent of land is paid for the use of a productive 
subject The land which pays it produces it The rent of 
houses is paid for the use of an unproductive subject 
Neithei the house nor the giound which it stands upon 
produce anything The person who pays the lent, there- 
fore, must diaw it from some other Bovuce of revenue, dis- 
tinct from and independent of this subject A tax upon 
the rent of houses, so far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
must be drawn from the same souice as the rent itself, and 
must be paid from their revenue, whether derived from the 
wages of labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of land 
So far as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of those 
taxes which fall, not upon one only, but indifferently upon 
all the three different sources of revenue , and is in every 
respect of the same nature as a tax upon any other sort of 
consumable commodities In general there is not, perhaps, 
any one article of expence or consumption by which the 
liberality or narrowness of a man’s whole expence can be 
better judged of, than by his house-rent A proportional 
tax upon this particular article of expence might, perhaps, 
produce a more consideiable revenue than any which has 
hitherto been drawn from it m any part of Europe If the 
tax indeed was very high, the greater part of people would 
endeavour to evade it, as much as they could, by content- 
ing themselves with smaller houses, and by turning the 
greater pait of then expence into some other channel 
The lent of houses might easily be ascertained with 
sufficient accuiacy, by a policy of the same kind with that 
which would be necessary foi ascertaining the ordmaiy 
rent of land Houses not inhabited ought to pay no tax 
A Uxupou them uould fall .iltog* tlier upon the pioprictor, 
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wlio would thus bo taxed for a sublet which afforded lmn 
neither convemoncy nor le venue Houses inhabited by the 
propnetoi ought to be rated, not accoidmg to the expence 
which they might have cost in building, but according to 
the rent which an equitable arbitration might judge them 
likely to bring, if leased to a tenant If lated according to 
the expence winch they may have cost in building, a tax of 
thiee or four shillings in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
would ruin almost all the rich and gicat families of this, 
and, I believe, of evciy otlici civilized country Whoever 
will examine, with attention, the difteient town and coun- 
tiy houses of some of the nchest and greatest families in 
this country, will find that, at the rate of only six and a 
half, oi seven pei cent upon the ougmnl expenco of build- 
ing, their house-lent is nearly equal to the whole neat lent 
ot then estates It is the accumulated cxpence of scvcial 
successive generations, laid out upon ohjcctb.of great beauty 
and magnificence, indeed , but, in propoitaon to what they 
cost, of very small exchangeable value 1 

G-round-rents are a still more piopor subject of taxation 
than the rent of houses A tax upon ground-rents would 
not raise the lents of houses It would tall altogether upon 
the ownei of the ground-rent, who acts always as a mono- 
polist, and exacts the greatest lentw'lncli can bo got for the 
use of his ground More or less can'be got for it accord- 
ing as the competitois happen to bo licher or poorer, or 
can afford to giatify tlieir fancy for a particular spot of 
ground at a greater oi smnllei expence In every country 
the greatest number of rich competitors is m the capital, 
and it is theie accordingly that the highest ground-rents 
arc always to be found As the wealth of those competitoi s 
would m no respect bo increased by a tax upon ground- 
rents, they would not probably bo disposed to pay more f oi 
the use of the giound Wliethei the tax was to be advanced 
by the inhabitant, oi by the ownei of the ground, would bo 
of little importance The more the inhabitant was obliged 
to pay for the tax, the less he would incline to pay for the 
ground , so that the final paj mont of tho tax would fall 

Sinco the first publication of tins book, a tax nearly upon thu 
—ki*c mcntioncil pimtiplcs hns been imposed 
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allogeiln’i upon the ovrnci of ilie giound-iont The grounci- 
tunt*. of uninhabited houses ought to pay uo tax 

Both ground-rents and the oidjnary rent of land are a 
t'pf-f its of leiemic which the ownei, m many cases, enjoys 
without any caic or attention of his own Though a part 
of this revenue should he taken fiom him in order to de- 
fray the expenees of the state, uo discouiagement will 
thereby be gnen to anj sort of industry. The annual 
produce of the land and laboui of the society, the real 
wealth and revenue of the great body of the people, might 
he the same after such a in\ as before Giound-ients, and 
the oi dinary rent of land, are, thorofoie, perhaps, the species 
of icvcmie winch cau best bear to have a peculiar tax im- 
posed upon them 

Ground-rents seem, m this respect, a more proper subject 
of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of land 
The ordinal y rent of land is, m many cases, owing partly 
at least to the attention and good management of the land- 
lord A iciy heavy tax might discourage too much this 
attention and good management Gi omul-rents, so far as 
they exceed the ordinary lent of land, are altogether owing 
to the good government of the sovereign, which, by pro- 
tecting the industry either of the whole people, or of the 
inhabitants of some parfciculai place, enables them to pay 
so much more than its real value for the ground winch 
they build their houses upon , or to make to its owner so 
much more than compensation for the loss which he might 
sustain by this use of it Nothing can be more reasonable 
than that a fund which owes its existence to the good 
government of the state, should be taxed peculiarly, or 
should contribute something more than the greater pari of 
other funds, towards the support of that government 

Though, m many different countries of Europe, taxes 
have been imposed upon the rent of houses, I do not know 
of any in which ground-rents have been considered as a 
separate subject of taxation The contrivers of taxes have, 
probably, found some difficulty m ascertaining what part 
of the rent ought to be consideiedas ground-rent, and what 
part ought to be considered as bmldmg-rent It should 
not, however, seem very difficult to distinguish those two 
parts of the rent from one another 
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In Gie.it Biitiun tUo unit ot houses hi suppo-ed »•> b" 
taxed in tlio same propoition hr the rent of land, by uli.it 
is called tlio .umual land-tax The initiation, according to 
■wlucli each different parish and district is assessed to this 
tax, is always the same It was originally extremely un- 
equal, and it still continues to ho so Through the greater 
part of the Kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon 
tho rent of houses than upon that ot land In some lew 
districts only, which wero originally rated high, and m 
which the rents of houses have fallen considerably, tho 
land-tax of three or four shillings m the pound, is said to 
amount to nn equal pioportion of tho real rent of houses 
TJntenanted houses, though by law subject to the tax, arc, 
in most districts, exempted from it l>y the fax our of the 
assessors, and tins exemption sometimes occasions some 
little variation in tho rate of particular houses, though 
that of the district is always tho Bamo Improvements of 
rent, by new buildings, repairs, S*c , go to the discharge of 
tho district, which occasions Btill further variations m the 
rate of particular houses 

In the province of Holland 1 ovciy house is taxed at two 
and a halt per cent of its value, without nuy regard oil her 
to the rent xvhicli it actually pays, or to the circumstauce 
of its being tenanted oi untonauted There seems to be a 
hardship in obhgmg tho propnctoi to pay a tax for an uu- 
tonanted house, from which he can dcuve no revenue, espe- 
cially bo very heavy a tax In Holland, whcio tho market 
rate of interest does not exceed thicc per cent , two and a 
half per cent upon tho whole value of the house must, in 
most cases, amount to moie than a third of the building- 
rent, perhaps of the whole lent Tho valuation, indeed, 
according to which the houses are rated, though v eiy un- 
equal, is said to ho always below tho real valuo When a 
house is rebuilt, impioved, 01 enlarged, there is a new 
valuation, and tho tax is rated accordingly 

The contrivers of tho seveial taxes which in England 
have, at different times, been imposed upon bouses, seem 
to have imagined that there was some great difficulty in 
ascertaining, with toloiable exactness, wliat was tho real 

1 “Mcmoiros concerimnt Its D.oi(8,” &o., p 223 
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rent of eieiy house They have ieg«lated then taxes, 
therefore, according to some more obvious circumstance, 
such as they had piobably imagined -would, m most cases, 
hear some proportion to the rent 

The first tax of this loud was hearth-money, or a tax of 
two shillings upon eveiy health In order to ascertain 
how many hearths were in the house, it was necessary that 
the tax-gatherer should enter every 100 m in it This 
odious visit rendered the tax o dious Soon after the revolu- 
tion, theiefoie, it was abolished as a badge of slavery 

The next tax of this land was, a tax of two smlhngs 
upon every dwelling-house inhabited A house with ten 
windows to pay four shillings more A house with twenty 
windows and upwards to pay eight shillings This tax 
was afterwards so far altered, that houses with twenty 
windows, and with less than thirty, were oidered to pay 
ten shillings, and those with thirty windows and upwards 
to pay twenty shillings The number of windows can, m 
most cases, be counted from the outside, and, in all cases, 
without entering every room in the house The visit of 
the tax-gatherer, therefore, was less offensive in this tax 
than m the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards lepealed, and m the room of it 
was established the window-tax, winch has undergone two 
several alterations and augmentations. The window-tax, 
as it stands at present (January, 1775), over and above the 
duty of three shillings upon eveiy house in England, and 
ot one shilling upon eveiy house in Scotland, lays a duty 
upon every window, which in England augments gradually 
from twopence, the lowest late, upon houses with not more 
than seven windows, to two smlhngs, the highest rate, 
upon houses with twenty-five windows and upwards 

The principal objection to all such taxes is their inequa- 
lity, an inequality of the worst kind, as they must fre- 
quently fall much heavier upon the poor than upon the 
nch A house of ten pounds rent m a country town may 
sometimes have more windows than a house of five hun- 
dred pounds rent m London, and though the inhabitant 
of the former is likely to be a much poorer man than that 
of the latter, yet so far as his contribution is regulated by 
the window-tax, he must contribute more to the support of 
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the state Such taxes are, theiefoie, dnectly contrary to 
the first of the four maxims above mentioned They do 
not seem to offend much against any of the other thioc 
The natuial tendency of the window-tax, and of all other 
taxes upon houses, is to lower lents The more a man 
pays for the tax, the less, it is evident, he can afford to pay 
toi the rent Since the imposition of the window-tax, 
however, the rents of houses have upon the whole risen, 
moie or less, in almost every town and village of Great 
Biit.un, with which I am acquainted Such has been 
almost everywhere the increase of the demand for houses, 
that it has raised the rents moie than the wuidow-tax could 
sink them , one of the many proofs of the gieat prosperity 
of the country, and of the mcieasmg levenue of its in- 
habitants Had it not been for the tax, lents would jpio- 
hably have risen still higher 


Austens: II. 

Taxes upon Ptofit, or upon the Revenue arising from Slock 

The revenue or profit arising fiom stock naturally divides 
itself into two parts, that which pays the mteiest, and 
which belongs to the owner of the stock, and that surplus 
part which is over and above what is necessary for paying 
the interest 

This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not tax- 
able directly It is the compensation, and m most cases it 
is no more than a very moderate compensation, for the lisle 
md trouble of employing the stock The employei must 
have this compensation, otherwise he cannot, consistently 
with lus own interest, continue the employment If he 
was taxed directly, tlieiefoie, m pioportion to the whole 
piofit, he would be obliged either to raise the rate of his 
profit, or to charge tho tax upon the mteiest of money, 
that is, to pay less interest If ho raised the rate of liis 
profit m proportion to the tax, tlie whole tax, though it 
might he advanced hy him, would ho finally paid by one 
or other of two different sols of people, according to the 
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'' a ? s 3 * n 'vvJiicli he might employ the stoclc of 
fmJr hnd the management If he employed it as a 
rnung stoclc m the cultivation of land, he could raise the 
u° llls l no ^ fc on ty hy retaimng a greater portion, or, 
at conies to the same tiling, the pnee of a greater poi- 
J 1 i produco of the land , and as this could he done 
° ^ ^ reduction of rent, the final payment of the tax 

ouid fall upon the landlord. If he employed it as a mer- 
antale or manufacturing stock, he could raise the rate of 
ns profit only hy raising the pnee of his goods ; in which 
ase the final pajunent of the tax would fall altogether 
pon the consumers of those goods If he did not raise 
1® , ra ^ e °f Ins profit, he would he obliged to charge the 
wnole tax upon that part of it which was allotted for the 
interest of money He could afford less interest for what- 
ever stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of the tax 
■would m this case fall ultimately upon the interest of 
money So fai as he could not relieve himself from the 
tax in. the one way, he would be obliged to relieve himself 
m the other 

The mieiest of money seems at first sight a subject 
equally capable of being taxed directly as the lent of land 
lake the rent of land, it is a neat produce which remains 
after completely compensating the whole risk and trouble 
of employing the stock As a tax upon the lent of land 
cannot raise lents , because the neat produce which remains 
after replacing the stock of the fanner, together with lus , 
reasonable profit, cannot be greater after the tax than 
before it , so, for the same reason, a tax upon the mteiest 
of money could not raise the rate of interest , the quantity 
of stock oi money in the country, like the quantity of 
land, being supposed to remain the same after the tax as 
before it The ordinary rate of profit, it has been shewn 
in the first book, is everywhere regulated by the quantity 
of stock to be employed in proportion to the quantity of 
the employment, or of the business which must be done 
by it But the quantity of the employment, or of the 
business to be done by stock, could neither be increased 
nor diminished by any tax upon the interest of money. If 
the quantity of the stock to be employed, therefore, was 
neither m» leased nor diminished by it the ordin in rate of 
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profit would nccessuuly lemnui Uio same But the poi f ion 
of this profit, neccssaiy for compensating tlio risk and 
trouble of tbo employer, would likewise lomain tbo same , 
tbat risk and troublo being m no respect altered The 
residue, tberoforo, tliat portion wlucli belongs to tlio owner 
of tbo stock, and which pa} s tbo interest of money, would 
nccessaril} lemaiu tlio same too At first sight, therefore, 
the interest of money seems to bo a subject as fit to be 
taxed directly as the rent of land 

There aie, liowoiei, two diilcrent cncumstances which 
rendei the mteicst of money a much less propel subject of 
dnect taxation than the rent of land 

First, the quantity and value of tlio land wlucli an} man 
possesses can ne\er be a seciet, and can always be ascer- 
tained with great exactness But the wliolo amount of the 
capital stock which he possesses is almost alw a } b a seciet, 
and can scarce ever be asceitamed with toleiable exactness 
It is liable, besides, to almost continual 1 anations. A year 
seldom passes away, ficqucntly not a month, sometimes 
scaice a single day, in which it docs not rise or fall more or 
less An inquisition into oveiy man's private circumstances, 
and on inquisition wlucli, in older to accommodate tlio tax 
to them, watched ovoi all the fluctuations of lus fortune, 
would be a source of such contmual and endless vexation as 
no people could suppoit 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be removed* 
whereas stock easily may The proprietor of land is neces- 
sarily a citizen of the particular country in which his estate 
lies The piopnetor of stock is properly a citizen of tlio 
woild, and is not necessarily attached to any particular 
country He would be apt to abandon the country m which 
lie was exposed to a vexatious inquisition in order to be 
assessed to a buidcnsome tax, and would lomove his stock 
to some other country wheio he could either carry on his 
business, or enjoy Ins fortune more at his ease By re- 
moving bis stock he would put an end to all the industry 
which it had maintained m the country which he left 
Stock cultivates land , stock employs labour A tax which 
tended to drive away stock from any particular country, 
would bo far tend to dry up every source of revenue both 
to the sovereign and to the society Not only the profits 
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of stock, but the lent of land and the wages of laboux, 
would necessarily be moie 01 less diminished by its le- 
mo\al 

The nations, accordingly, who have attempted to tax the 
revenue arising fiom stock, instead of any severe inquisi- 
tion of tins land, have been obliged to content themselves 
with some very loose, and, therefore, more or less arbitraiy 
estimation The extreme inequality and uncertainty of a 
tax assessed in this manner, can be compensated only by 
its extreme model ation, in consequence of which every man 
finds himself rated so very much below his real levenue, 
that he gives himself little disturbance though his neigh- 
bour should be rated somewhat lower 

By what is called the land-tax in England, it was intended 
that the stock should be taxed in the same proportion as 
land When the tax upon land was at four shillings in 
the pound, or at one-fifth of the supposed rent, it was in- 
tended that stock should be taxed at one-fifth of the sup- 
posed interest When the present annual land-tax was 
fust imposed, the legal rate of intei est was six per cent 
Every hundred pounds stock, accordingly, was supposed to 
be taxed at twenty-four shillings, the fifth part of six 
pounds Since the legal rate of interest has been reduced 
to five per cent every bundled pounds stock is supposed to 
be taxed at twenty slnlkngs only The sum to be raised, 
by what is called the land-tax, was divided between the 
country and the principal towns The greater part of it 
was laid upon the country , and of what was laid upon the 
towns, the greater part was assessed upon the houses 
What remained to be assessed upon the stock or trade of 
the towns (for the stock upon the land was not meant to 
be taxed) was very much below the real value of that stock 
or trade Whatever inequalities, therefore, there might 
be in the original assessment, gave little disturbance 
Eveiy pansh and distuct still continues to be rated for its 
laud, its houses, and its stock, according to the original 
assessment, and the almost universal prosperity of the 
countiy, winch m most places has raised very much the 
value of all these, has rendeied those inequalities of still 
less impoitance now The rate too upon each district con- 
tinuing always the same, the uncertainty of this tax, so far 
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has been \erv niut-h dimmi*hc*l. t ,r v ,M as r> mb ml of 
much lo=iM < ohm qtiriu • If the gr> tP r part of tli ,v I'ltt#! 1- of 
Englaml are not rat oil to the lnnd-t *x .i* half th< ; r iv*ttnl 
a «lue, the greater p irt of the i tot k of England *•», jv rhap*, 
scarce rated at th>* fiftieth part of its mtiml v clue In 
homo towns the whole land-tax is u*.*»*s* d ujvm hou<-< •* , ns 
in WcM minster, where stock atnl trade are free It is 
otherwise in London 

In nil count inN a Finrro inquisition into tlm circum- 
stances of pm ate persona hit-, heen nn fully aioehd 
At Unmhmgh 1 eion liihahitant is obhgtd to pay to the 
state one-fourth per cent of all that he p<» >< •-es, and as 
tho iveilth of the people of Hamburgh consists prmujally 
in stock, this tax may bo consider, d ns a tax uj>oii stock 
Every man assesses himself, and. m the pr» elite of tin* 
magistrate, puts annually into the public « offer a rertatn 
sum of mono) , which lio deel ires upon o ith to Is* one- 
fourth per cent of all tint he po* senses, hut without de- 
claring what it amounts to, or being liable to anv examina- 
tion upon that subject This lav is generalli supposed to 
bo paid with great fidelity In a small republic, where the 
people have entire confidence m their magistrates, are con- 
vinced of the necessity of the tax for the support of tho 
state, and believo that it will ho faithful!) applied to that 
purpose, such conscientious and voluntary payment may 
sometimes he expected. It is not pcuilmi to the peoplo of 
Hamburgh 

Tho canton of TJndcrwald m Swit7erland is fiequcntly 
ravaged by storms and inundations, and it is tlieieby ex- 
posed to extraordinary expcuces Upon such occasions the 
people assemble, and evoryono is said to declaio with the 
greatest frankness what ho is w oi tli, m order to be taxed 
accordingly. At Zurich tho law orders that, m cases of 
necessity, over) one should be taxed m proportion to Ins 
lovenue, tho amount of winch he is obliged to declare 
upon oath They have no suspicion, it is said, that any of 
their follow -cili/ens will decen c them At Basil tho prin- 
cipal revenue of tho state arises from a small custom upon 

1 " Momoires coiiLcrnnnt les Droits/’ torn, i p 7 1 
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goods exported. All the citizens make oath that they -mil 
pay every three months all the taxes imposed by the law 
All merchants and even all innkeepers are trusted with 
keeping themselves the account of the goods -which they 
sell either within or without the territory. At the end of 
every three months they send this account to the treasurer, 
with the amount of the tax computed at the bottom of it 
It is not suspected that the revenue suffers by this confi- 
dence 1 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly upon oath the 
amount of his fortune, must not, it seems, m those Swiss 
' cantons, he reckoned a hardship At Hambuigh it would 
bo reckoned the greatest Merchants engaged m the 
hazardous piojects of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
bemg obliged at all times to expose the real state of their 
circumstances The ruin of their credit and the miscar- 
riage of their projects, they foresee, would too often be the 
consequence A sober and parsimonious people, who are 
strangers to all such projects, do not feel that they have 
occasion for any such concealment 

In Holland, soon after the exaltation of the late prince 
of Orange to the stadtholdership, a tax of two per cent or 
the fiftieth penny, as it was called, was imposed upon the 
whole substance of every citizen Every citizen assessed 
himself and paid his tax m the same manner as at Ham- 
burgh , and it was in general supposed to have been paid 
with great fidelity The people had at that time the 
greatest affection for their new government, which they 
had just established by a general insurrection. The tax 
was to be paid but once , in order to reheve the state in a 
particular exigency It was, indeed, too heavy to be per- 
manent In a country where the market rate of interest 
seldom exceeds three per cent, a tax of two per cent 
amounts to thirteen shillings and fourpence m the pound 
upon the highest neat revenue which is commonly drawn 
from stock It is a tax which very few people could pay 
without encroaching more or less upon their capitals In 
a particular exigency the people may, from great public 
zeal, make a great effort, and give up even a part of their 
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capital, m ordei to relieve the state But it is impossible 
that they should continue to do so for any considerable 
time, and if they did, the tax would soon mm them so 
completely as to render them altogether incapable of sup- 
porting the state 

The tax upon stock imposed by the land-tax bill in 
England, though it is propoitioned to the capital, is not 
intended to dimmish 01 take an ay any part of that capital 
It is meant only to be a tax upon the interest of money 
proportioned to that upon the lent of land , so that when 
the latter is at four shillings in the pound, the formci may 
be at four shillings m the pound too The tax at Ham- 
burgh, and the still moie modeiate taxes of Underwald and 
Zurich, are meant, m the same manner, to bo taxes, not 
upon the capital, but upon the interest 01 neat lcvonue of 
stock That of Holland w as meant to be a tax upon the 
capital. 


Taxes upon the Piofit of particular Employments 

In some countnes extiaordmaiy taxes aie imposed upon 
the profits of stock, sometimes when employed w pai- 
ticular branches of trade, and sometimes when employed in 
agriculture 

Of the foimer kind are in England the tax upon hawkers 
and pedlars, that upon lmckncy coaches and chairs, and 
that which the keepois of alehouses pay for a licence to 
retail ale and spirituous liquois During the late wai, 
another tax of the same kind was proposed upon shops 
The war having been undertaken, it was said, m defence of 
the trade of the country, the merchants, Who were to pro- 
fit by it, ought to conti lbute towards the support of it 

A tax, howeser, upon the profits of stock employed in 
any particulai branch of trade, can novel fall finally upon 
the dealers (who must m all oidinary cases have their 
reasonable profit, and, whcie the competition is free, can 
seldom have moie than that piofit), but always upon the 
consumers, who must be obhged to pay in the price of the 
goods the tax as Inch the dealei advances, and generally 
with some oa erchni ge 
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A. tax of tins land when it is propoitioned to the trado 
of the dealei, is finally paid by the consumer, ana occa- 
sions no oppression to tlie dealer. "Wlien it is not so pro- 
portioned, but is tlie same upon all dealei s, though in, this 
case too it is finally paid by the consumer, yet it favours 
tlie great, and occasions some oppiession to the small 
dealer The tax of five shillings a "week upon evciy hack- 
ney coach, and that of ten shillings a yeai upon every 
lvackney chan, so fai as it is advanced by the diffeient 
keepers of such coaches and chairs, is exactly enough pio- 
portioned to the extent of then respective dealings It 
neither favoms the great, noi oppi esses the smaller dealer 
The tax of twenty shillings a year for a licence to sell ale ; 
of forty shillings foi a licence to sell spirituous liquors , 
and of forty shillings moie for a licence to sell wine, being 
the same upon all ietaders,must necessarily give Borne ad- 
vantage to the great, and occasion some oppression to the 
small dealers The former must find it more easy to get 
hack the tax in the price of their goods than the latter. 

The moderation of the tax, however, renders this inequality 
of less importance, and it may to many people appear not 
improper to give some discouragement to the multiplica- 
tion of little alehouses The tax upon shops, it was in- 
tended, should be the same upon all shops It conld not 
well have been otherwise It would have been impossible 
to proportion with tolerable exactness the tax upon a shop 
to the extent of the trade earned on m it, without such an 
inquisition as would have been altogether msuppoi table in 
a fiee country II the tax had been considerable, it would 
have oppvessed the small, and foiced almost the whole re- 
tail trade into the hands of the great dealers The com- 
petition of the former being taken away, the lattei would 
have enjoyed a monopoly of the trade ; and like all other 
monopolists would soon have combined to raise their pro- 
fits imuh beyond what was necessary for the payment of 
the tax ’The final payment, instead of falling upon the 
shopkeeper, would haie fallen upon’ the consumer, with a 
< omiderable oicrcharge to the profit of the shopkeeper 
IVr tho-e reasons, the project of a tax upon shops was laid 
a-ide and in the room of it was substituted the subsidy 
17M» J 
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TSHiat an Prance is called the peisonal faille is, perhaps, 
tlie most unpoitant tax upon the piofits of stock employed 
in agncultuio that is loued in any pait of Europe 

In the disordeily state of Eurojie dunng the preialenco 
of the feudal goi eminent, the sovci eign was obliged to con- 
tent himself with taxing those who wore too weak to le- 
fuse to pay taxes The great lords, though willing to 
assist him upon particular emergencies, refused to subject 
themselves to any constant tax, aud ho was not strong 
enough to force them The occupiers of land all over 
Europe were, the gieater pait of them, originally bond- 
men Through the greater pait of Euiopo they were 
gradually emancipated Some of them acquired the pro- 
perty of lauded estates which they held by some base or 
ignoble tenuie, sometimes undei the king, and sometimes 
under some othei gicat lord, like the ancient copyholders 
of England Others, without acquiring the proporty, ob- 
tained leases for terms of years, of the lands " Inch they 
occupied under then loid, and thus became less dependent 
upon him The gieat lords seem to have bolield tho degico 
of prosperity and independency, which this mfenor older 
of men had thus come to enjoy, with a malignant and con- 
temptuous indignation, and willingly consented that tho 
sovereign should tax them In somo countries this tax 
waB confined to the lands which were held in property hy 
an ignoble tenure , and, m this case, the faille was said to 
he real The land-tax established hy tho lato king of Sar- 
dinia, and the taille m the provinces of Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Danphmt, and Brittany , in the geneiahty of Mont- 
auban, and in the elections of Agen and Condom, as well 
as in some other districts of Piance, are taxes upon lands 
held m property by an ignoble temue In other countries 
the tax was laid upon the supposd piofits of all those who 
held in farm or lease lands belonging to other people, wbat* 
e'er might he the tenure by which tho proprietor held 
them , ond'iu this enso tho taille was said to be peisonal 
In tho greater part of those provinces of Prance, which aio 
called the Countries of Elections, the faille is of this land 
Tho real taiUe, as it ib imposed only upon a port of the 
lands of the country, is necessarily an unequal, hut it is not 
always an ailntrary tax, though it is so upon some coca- 
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eions Tlie personal faille, as it is intended to he propoi- 
tioned to the profits of a certain class of people, which can 
only be guessed at, is necessanly both arbitiaiy and un- 
equal 

In Prance the personal taille at present (1775) annually 
imposed upon the twenty geneiahties, called the Countries 
of Elections, amounts to 40,107,239 hvres, 16 sous 1 The 
"pioportion m which this sum is assessed upon those 
different piovmces, vanes from year to year, according to 
the reports which aie made to the king’s council concern 
ing the goodness or badness of the crops, as well as other 
circumstances, which may either increase or dimmish their 
lespective abilities to pay Each geneiahty is divided into 
a certain number of elections, and the proportion in which 
the sum imposed upon the whole geneiahty is dnided 
among those different elections, vanes likewise from year 
to yeai, according to the reports made to the council con- 
cerning then respective abilities It seems impossible that 
the council, with the best intentions, can cvci proportion 
with tolerable exactness, either of those two assessments to 
the real abilities of the province or distnct upon which thev 
aie lespectively laid Ignorance and misinformation must 
always, more or less, mislead flic most upright council 
The piopoition which each palish ought to support of what 
is assessed upon the whole election, and that wlmh each 
individual ought to suppoit of what is assessed upon lus 
particular puisli, are both ra the same manner varied, 
from yeai to year, accoidmg as circumstances aie supposed 
to require These circumstances aie judged of m the one 
case, by the ofliceis of the election , m the other la those 
of the paiisli , and both the one and the other are more or 
less, undei the direction and influence of the mtcudant 
Not only ignorance and misinformation, but friendship 
paity animosity, and pmate resentment, are said fr- 
quently to mislead such assessors No man subjet t to 
such afav it is undent, can c\or be certain. In. fore he i~ 
assessed of wliat lie is to pay He cannot c\cn 1» c^rt 
aftei ho is assessed If any per-on has be->n taxed wh<* 
ought to liaao lieeu exempted , or u any l*er-<m ]»•*«■ 
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taxed beyond his proportion, though both must pay m the 
mean time, yet if they complain, and make good their com- 
plaints, the whole parish is reimposed next year in older to 
leimburse them If any of the contributors become bank- 
nipt or insolvent, the collector is obliged to adiancohis 
tax, and the whole parish is reimposed next year m order 
to reimburse the collector If the collector himself should 
become bankrupt, the parish which elects him must answer 
for his conduct to the receiver-general of the election But, 
•is it might be tioubleBomofor the receiver to prosecute the 
whole pansh, he takes at his choice five or six of the nehest 
contnbutors, and obliges them to make good what had been 
lost by the insolvency of the collector The parish is aftei- 
wards ramposed in order to reimburse those five or six 
Such reimpositions are always over and above the taille of 
the particular year in which they are laid on 
When a tax is imposed upon the piofits of stock in a 
particular branch of trade, the tradei s are all careful to 
bung no more goods to market than what they can sell at 
a pnee sufficient to reimburse them for advancing the tax 
Some of them withdraw a part of their stocks from tlio 
tiade, and the market is more sparingly supplied than 
before The price of the goods rises, and the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls npon the consumer But when a tax 
ib imposed npon the profits of stock employed in agncul- 
Ime, it is not tlio interest of the farmers to withdiaw any 
part of their stock from that employment Each farmer 
occupies a certain quantity of land, for which he pays rent 
For the proper cultivation of this land a certain quantity 
of stock is necessary , and hy withdrawing any pait of tins 
necessary quantity, the fanner is not likely to be more 
able to pay either the rent or the tax In ordei to pay the 
tax 1 , it can nevei he lus interest to dimmish the quantity of 
Ins produce, nor cousequently to supply the market more 
sparingly than before The tax, therefoie, will never 
euable him to raise the price of his produce, so as to reim- 
burse himself hy throwing the final payment upon the 
consumer The faimer, however, must have his reasonable 
l>iofit as well as every other dealer, otherwise he must give 
up the trade After the imposition of a tax of tins kind, 
he can get this reasonable piofit only hy paying less lent 
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that poll-taxes of all lands have often been rcpicsenlcd as 
badges of slavoiy Every tax, howevei, is to the person 
wlio pays it a badge, not of slavciy, but of liberty It 
denotes that ho is subject to government, indeed, but that, 
as he has some propci ty, ho cannot himself bo the property 
of a master A poll-tax upon slaves ib altogether different 
fiom a poll-tax upon freemen The lattei is paid by the 
persons upon whom it is imposed , the former by a diffoicut 
set of persons The latter is eithci altogether arlntiary or 
altogether unequal, and m moBt cases is both the one and 
the other, the former, though m some lespccts unequal, 
diffeient slaves being of different values, is m no respect 
ailutrary Eveiy master who knows the numbei of lus 
own slaves, knows exactly what he has to paj Those 
different taxes, however, being called by the Bamo name, 
liaxo been considered as of the samo nature 

The taxes which in Holland are imposed upon men and 
maid scivauts, are taxes, not upon stock, but upon cx- 
pcnce, and so far resomblo the taxes upon consumable 
commodities The tax of a guinea a head foi oveiy man 
servant, winch has lately been imposed m Great Britain, is 
of the same land It falls heaviest upon the middling 
lank A man of two hundred a ycai may keep a single 
man soivant A man of ten thousand a year mil not keep 
fifty It docs not affect the poor 

Taxes upon the piofits of stock m paihcular employ- 
ments can nevei affect the nileiest of money Nobody 
will lend lus money foi less intei est to those who exerciso 
the taxed, than to those who exercise the unlaxed em- 
ployments TaxeB upon the revenue arising from stock in 
all employments, where the government attempts to levy 
them with any degree of exactness, mil, m many cases, 
fall upon the interest of money The Vmgtieme, or 
twentieth penny, m France, is a tax of the same kind with 
what is called the land-tax in England, and is assessed, in 
the same mannei, upon the levenue arising fiom land, 
houses, and stock So far as it affects stock it is assessed, 
though not with great ngour, yet with much inoie exact- 
ness than that part of the land-tax of England which is 
imposed upon the same fund It, in many cases, falls alto- 
gether upon the interest of money Money is frequently 
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sunlc in Franco upon what are called Contracts foi the 
constitution of a rent, that is, perpetual annuities redeem- 
able at any time by the debtor upon payment of the sum 
originally advanced, but of which this redemption is not 
exigible by the creditor except in particular cases The 
Ymgtieme seems not to lia\e laised the rate of those annui- 
ties, though it is exactly levied upon them all 


Apffndfc to Articles I and H. 

Tares upon the capital Value of Land, Houses, and Stoch 

While property remains m the possession of the same 
person, whatever permanent taxes may have been imposed 
upon it, they hai e never been intended to diminish or take 
an ay any part of its capital lalue, but only some part of 
the levenuc arising from it But when property changes 
hands, when it is transmitted either from the dead to the 
living, or from the living to the living, such taxes have fre- 
quently been imposed upon it as necessarily take away 
some part of its capital value 

The transference of all sorts of property from the dead 
to the living, and that of immoveable property, of lands 
and houses, fiom the living to the living, are transactions 
which are in their nature either public and notorious, or 
such as cannot be long concealed Such transactions, 
therefore, may he taxed directly The transference of 
stock, or moveable property, from the living to the living, 
by the lending of money, is frequently a secret transaction, 
and may always be made so It cannot easily, therefore, 
be taxed dnectly It has been taxed indirectly in two dif- 
feient ways , first, by requiring that the deed, containing 
tlnj obligation to repay, should be written upon papei or 
parchment winch had paid a certain stamp-duty, otherwise 
not to be valid, secondly, by requiring, under the like 
' penalty of invalidity, that it should be recorded either m a 
public or secret register, and by imposing certain duties 
upon such registration Stamp-duties and duties of regis- 
tration have fiequently been imposed likewise upon the 
deeds transfenng property of all kinds from the dead to 
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the living, and upon those trannfcring imnioi cable pro. 
perty from tho hung to the liung, transactions which 
might easily hat e been taxed directly . 

The Yicesunn Hercditatum, the twentieth penny of lii- 
hentances, imposed by Augustus upon the ancient Honnus, 
was a tax upon the transference of projtcrty from the dead 
to tho living Dion Cassius, 1 tho author who writes t on- 
coming it the least indistinctly, says, that it w as imposed 
upon all successions, legacies, and donations, in ease of 
death, except upon those to tho nearest relations, and to 
the poor 

01 tho samo hind is tho Dutch tax upon successions * 
Collateral successions arc taxed, according to tho degree of 
lelation, from fno to thirty per cent upon the whole t.tluo 
of tho succession Testamentary donations, or legacies to 
eollaterals, are subject to tlio like duties Those from hus- 
band to wife, or fiom wifo to husband, to tlie fiftieth 
penny., Tho Luctuosa Ilereditas, tlie mournful succession 
of ascendents to desccndcnts, to tho twentieth penny only. 
Direct successions, or those of dcsccndents to ascendents, 
pay no tax Tho death of a father, to such of Ins cliildicn 
as live m tho same house with linn, is seldom attended with 
any increase, and frequently w lth a considerable diminu- 
tion of retenue , by the loss of his industry, of lus oflicc, 
01 of some life-rent estate, of w Inch he may ha\ o been m 
possession That tax would ho ci uel and oppresses e which 
aggravated their loss by talcing fiom them any part of Ins 
succession It may, liowos ei , sometimes be otliei s\ iso with 
those children who, m tho language of tho Homan law, nie 
said to be emancipated , in that of the Scotch law, to be 
tons-familiated, that is, who havoiocoived their portion, 
have got families of their own, and are supported by funds 
separate and independent of those of their father. "What- 
ever part of his succession might come to such children, 
would be a real addition to tlieir foitime, and might, there- 
fore, pei haps, without more mcon\ omency than what 
attends all duties of tins land, be liable to some tux 

The casualties of the feudal law were taxes -upon tho 

' Ij'b 55 See also Burmnn “ de Vottigalibus Pop Rom ,” cap \i 
and Bouchaud, “ de l’impftt du wngtiomo snr les successions ” 

See “ Memoires conceinnnt les Droits,” &.o , tomo i p S2 r » 
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transference. of kind, both from the dead to the h ring, and 
from the living to the living In ancient times they con* 
*di tuted m e\ cry part of Em ope one of the principal 
branches of the rciomie of the crown 
The heir of eiery immediate inssnl of the crown paid .1 
certain duty, generally a ) car’s lent, upon lecemngthe m- 
1 cstiture of the estate If the heir waB a minor, the whole 
routs of the estate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the superior without any othei charge, besides 
the maintenance of the minor, and the payment of the 
widow’s dower, when there happened to be a dowager upon 
the land , When the minor came to be of age, another tax, 
tailed Relief, was still duo to the superior, which generally 
amounted likewise to a year's rent A long minority, 
winch m the present times so fi equently disburdens a great 
estate of all its incumbrances, and restores the family to 
then ancient splendour, could in those tunes have no such 
effect The waste, and not the dismcnm^rance of the 
estate, was the common effect of a long minority 
By the feudal law the vassal could not alienate without 
the consent of his superior, who generally extorted a fine oi 
composition for granting it This fine, which was at first 
arbitrary, came in many countries to be regulated at a 
certain portion of the price of the land In. some countries, 
where the greater part of the other feudal customs have 
gone into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of land still 
continues to make a very considerable branch of the revenue 
of the sovereign. In the canton of Berne it is so high as a 
sixth part of the pnee of all noble fiefs , and a tenth part 
of that of all ignoble ones 1 Iu the canton of Lucerne the 
tax upon the sale of lands is not universal, and takes place 
only m certain districts But if any person sells lus land, 
in order to remove out of the temtoiy, he pays ten per 
cent upon the whole price of the sale 3 Taxes of the same 
kind upon the sale either of all lands, or of lands held by 
certain tenures, take place m many other countries, and 
make a more or less considerable branch of the revenue of 
the sovereign 

Such transactions may be taxed indirectly, by means 

i «* Memoires concernaut les Droits,* &c , tome i p 154 

* Id , p 157, 
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either of stamp-duties, or of duties upon registration , and 
those duties either may or may not be proportioned to the 
value of the subject winch as transferred 
In Great Britain the stamp-duties are higher or lower, 
not so much according to the value of the property trans- 
ferred (an eighteen penny or half crown stamp being suffi- 
cient upon a bond for the hugest sum of money) as ac- 
cording to the nature of the deed The highest do not 
exceed six pounds upon every sheet of paper, 01 slun of 
parchment , and these high duties fall chiefly upon gi mts 
Irom the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, without 
any regard to the value of the subject There aie in 
Great Britain no duties on the registration of deeds or 
writings, except the fees of the officers who keep the 
legister, and these aie seldom more than a reasonable 
lecompence for their labour The crown denves no revenue 
from them 

In Holland 1 there are both stamp-duties and duties 
upon legislation , which in some cases aie, and m some 
aie not proportioned to the value of the propeity trans- 
ferred All testaments must be wntton upon stamped 
paper of which the pi ice is proportioned to the propeity^ 
disposed of, so that thcie are stamps which cost from thieo 
pence, ox three stivers a sheet, to three bundled florins, 
equal to about twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of our 
money If the stamp is of an inferior puce to what the 
testator ought to have made use of, Ins succession is con- 
fiscated Tins is o\ or and above ail their other taxes on 
succession Except bills of exchange, and some other 
mercantile bills, all other deeds, bonds, and contracts, aie 
subject to a stamp duty This duty, however, does not rise 
id pioportion to the value of the subject All sales of land 
and ot houses, and all rnort gages upon cithei, must he 
legist ered, and, upon registration, pay a duty to tho stato 
of two and a half per cent upon the amount of the price 
or of the mortgage Tins duty is extended to the sale of 
all ships and vessels of moie than two tons bmllien, 
whether decked oi undecked These, it seems, arc con- 
sult! ed as a sort of houses upon the water The sale of 

* ** Mimoirri coticwmant les Iiroiti,” &c , tomo i pp 22 1, 224 , 225 
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come to market is regulated by accidents of which Iho 
greater part lia\ o no relation to tho demand Two or three 
gicat bankruptcies in a mercantile town, will bring mam' 
houses to sale, which mnst bo sold for what cau Ire got for 
them Taxes upon the sale of ground rents fall altogether 
upon tho seller, for tho same reason as those upon the 
Bale of land. Stamp-duties, and duties upon the registra- 
tion of bonds and contracts for borrowed money, fail alto- 
gether upon the borrower, and, m fact, nro always paid bv 
linn. Duties of the samo hmd upon law proceedings fall 
upon the suitors They reduce to both tho capital value of 
tho subject m dispute The more it costs to acquire any 
property, tho less must bo tho neat vnluo of it when ac- 
quired 

All taxes upon the tiansforence of pioperty of o\ery 
hind, so far as they dimmibli the capital mluc of that pro- 
perty, tend to dimmish tlio funds dost mod for tho main- 
tenance of productive labour They aro all moro or less 
unthrifty taxes that increase tho reicnuo of tlio sovereign, 
which seldom maintains any but unproductive labourers , 
at the expcncc of the capital of tlio people, which maintains 
none but productive 

Such taxes, oien when they aro proportioned to the value 
of tho property transferred, are still unequal , tliofiequency 
of transference not being always equal m property of equal 
\aluo When they aio not pi opoi turned to this value, 
which is the caso with the greater part of the stamp-duties, 
and duties of registration, they are still more so They 
aie m no respect aibitiary, but aio or may bo m all cases 
perfectly clear and certain. Though they sometimes fall 
upon tlio pei son who is not scry able to pay , tbo time of 
payment is in most cases sufficiently' convenient for linn 
When the payment becomes due, ho must m most cases 
have the money to pay. They are levied at very little ex- 
pence, and m general subject tho contributors to no other 
incouvemency besides always tlio unavoidable one of paying 
the tax 

In Prance the stamp-duties are not much complained of 
Those of registration, which they call tho Contrfile, are 
They give occasion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the 
officers of the faimers-geuei al who collect the tax, which is 
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in a great mcasmy arbitrary and uncertain In the greater 
part of the libels which have been "written, against the pre- 
sent sjslem of finances m France, the abuses of the Con- 
tone make a principal article Uncertainty, however, does 
not seem to be necessarily inherent m the nature of such 
taxes If the popular complaints are well founded, the 
abuse must ausc, not so much from the nature of the tax, 
as from the want of precision and distinctness m the words 
of the edicts 01 laws which impose it 

The registration of mortgages, and m general of all rights 
upon immoveable property, as it gives great security both 
to.crcditors and purchasers, is extremely advantageous to 
the public That of the greater part of deeds of othei 
lands is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous to in- 
dividuals, without any advantage to the public All regis- 
ters which, it is acknowledged, ought to be kept seciet, 
ought certainly never to exist The credit of individuals 
ought certainly never to depend upon so very slender a 
security as the piobity and religion of the inferior officeis 
of lovenue But where „tho fees of registration have been 
made a source of revenue to the sovereign, register offices 
have commonly been multiplied without end, both for the 
deeds which ought to be registered, and for those which 
ought not In France there are several different sorts of 
secret registers This abuse, though not perhaps a neces- 
sary, it must be acknowledged, ib a very natural efEect of 
such taxes 

Such stamp-duties as those in England upon cards and 
dice, upon news-papers and periodical pamphlets, &c are 
properly taxes upon consumption , the final payment falls 
upon the persons who use or consume such commodities 
Such stamp-duties as those upon licences to retail ale, 
wine, and spirituous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to 
fall upon the profits of the retailers, are likewise finally 
paid by the consumers of those liquors Such taxes 
though called by the same name, and levied by the same 
officers and m the same manner with the stamp-duties 
above mentioned upon the transference of property, ,are 
however of a quite different nature, and fall upon quite 
different funds 
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Aktiole III. 

Taxes upon the Wages of Labour. 

The wages oC Hie inferior classes of workmen, I hare 
endcavoiucd io show m the first book, are e\erj wlicio 
necessanty regulated bj tw o different circumstnuccs , the 
demand for labour, and the ordinary or average pnee of 
provisions The demand for labour, according ns it hap- 
pens to be either increasing, stationary, or declining , or 
to require an increasing, stationary, or declining popula- 
tion, regulates the subsistence of the labourer, and deter- 
mines m what degreo it shall be, either liberal, moderate, 
or scanty The ordinary or average price of provisions 
determines the quantity of money which must be paid to 
the workman in order to enable him, one 3 car w ith nnotlicr, 
to purchase this liberal, moderate, or scanty subsistence _ 
"Wlule the demand for labour and the price of provisions, 
therefore, remain the same, a direct tax upon the wnges of 
labour can lio\ e no other effect than to raise them some- 
what higher than the tax Let 11s suppose, for example, 
that in a particular place the demand for labour and tlio 
price of provisions were such, as to render ten shilluigs a 
week the ordinary wages of labour, and that a tax of one- 
fiftli, or four shillings in the pound, was imposed upon 
wages If the demand for labour and the price of prow- 
sions remained the same, it would still bo necessary that 
the labourer should m that place earn such a subsistence 
as could be bought only for ten shillings a week, or that 
after paying the tax he should have ten shillings a week 
free wages But m order to leave him such free wages 
after paying such a tax, the price of labour must in that 
place soon rise, not to twelve shillings a week only, but to 
twelve and sixpence, that is, in order to enable lnm to 
pay a tax of one-fifth, lus wages must necessarily soon 
rise, not one-fiftli pait only, but one-foui th Whatever 
was the proportion of tlio tax, the wages of labour must 
m all cases use, not only m that piopoition, but m a 
higher proportion If the tax, foi example, was one tenth, 
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ll»e ungcs of Inborn must necessarily soon use, not one- 
icnth pait onl), but one-eighth 
A direct ta\ upon the wages of labour, therefore, though 
the labourer might perhaps pay it out of his hand, could 
not propel ly be said to be even advanced by him , at least 
if the demand for labour and the aveiage price of piovi- 
sions remained the same after the tax as befoie it In all 
such cases, not only the tax, but something more than the 
tax, would m reality bo advanced by the person who im- 
mediately employed him The final payment would in 
different cases fall upon diffeient persons The nse which 
such a tax might occasion in the wages of manufacturing 
labour would be advanced by the master manufactuier, 
who would both be entitled and obliged to charge it, with 
a profit, upon the price of his goods The final payment 
of this nse of wages, therefore, together with the addi- 
tional profit of the mastor manufacturer, would fall upon 
tho consumer The nse which such a tax might occasion 
in the wages of country labour would be advanced by the 
farmer, who, m older to maintain the same number of 
labourers as before, would he obliged to employ a gi eater 
capital In order to get hack thiB greater capital, together 
with the ordxnaiy piofits of stock, it would he necessary 
that he should retain a largei portion, or, what comes to 
tho same tiling, the price of a laiger portion, of the pro- 
duce of the land, and consequently that he should pay less 
lent to the landloid The final payment of this nse of „ 
wages, therefoie, would m this case fall upon the landloid, 
together with the additional profit of the farmer who had 
advanced it In all cases a direct tax upon the wages of 
labour must, in the long-run, occasion both a greater re- 
duction in tho rent of land, and a greatei rise m the pnee 
of manufactured goods, than would have followed^ fiom 
the proper assessment of a sum equal to the produce of 
the tax, partly upon the rent of land, and paitly upon con- 
sumable commodities 

If dnect taxes upon the wages of labour have not always 
occasioned a proportionable rise m those wages, it is be- 
cause they have generally occasioned a considerable fall in 
the demand for labour The declension of industry, the 
decrease of employment for the poor, the diminution of 
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the annual prodwco of the lnnd and labour of the country, 
haio generally been the effects of such taxes In conse. 
quence of them, however, the prico of labour must nlway ■« 
be higher than it otherwise would have been m the actual 
state of the demand and this enhancement of price, toge- 
thei with the profit of tlioso who adiancc it, must always 
bo finally paid by the landlords and consumers 

A tax upon the wages of country labour does not miw 
the price ot the rude produce of land in piopoition to tin* 
tax, for the samo reason that a tax upon the farmers 
profit does not raise that price in that proportion 
Absurd and dostructn c ns such taxes are, however, they 
take place in many countries In Prance that part of tlic 
taillc which is charged upon the industry of workmen and 
day-labonrers in country villages, is properly a tax of this 
kind Their -wages are computed according to the common 
rate of the district m which they reside, and that they may 
bo ns little liable as possible to any over-charge, their 
yearly gains are estimated at no more than two hundred 
woikmg days in the year 1 The tax of each individual is 
vaiied fiom year to year according to different circum- 
stances, of which the collector or the commissary, whom 
the intendant appoints to assist him, aio the judges In 
Bohemia, in consequence of the alteration m the system of 
finances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy tax ib im- 
posed upon the industry of artificers They are divided 
into four classes The highest class pay a hundred flonns 
a year , which, at tw'o-and-twenty-pence halfpenny a floiin, 
amounts to J29 7s 6d The second class nre taxed at 
seventy , the third at fifty , and the fourth, comprehend- 
ing artificers m villages, and the lowest class of those in 
towns, at twenty-five flonns a 
The recompense of ingenious artists and of men of 
liberal professions, I have endeavouied to bIiow in the first 
book, necessarily keeps a certain proportion to the emolu- 
ments of infenor tiades A tax upon this recompence, 
therefore, could have no other effect than to raise it some- 
what higher than in proportion to the tax If it did not 
nse m this manner, the ingenious arts and the hberal pro* 

1 “ Memoires concornunt les Droits,” &c , tom u p 108. 

“ Id , tom m,, p 87. 
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fessions, being no longer upon a level with other trades, 
tvould be so much deserted that they would soon return to 
that level 

The emoluments of offices are not, like those of trades 
iud professions, regulated by the free competition of the 
market, and do not, therefore, alwajs bear a just propor- 
tion to what the nature of the employment requires They 
are, perhaps, in most countries, higher than it requires , 
the persons who have the administration of goi eminent 
being generally disposed to reward both themselves and 
their immediate dependents rather more than enough 
The emoluments of offices, therefore, can in most ca^cs 
xeiy well bear to be taxed The persons, besides, who 
enjoy public offices, especially the more lucrative, are in all 
countries the objects of general envy, and a tax ujxm 
their emoluments, even though it should be somevhat 
higher than upon any other sort of revenue, is alum ^ a 
very popular tax. In England, for example, when l«\ the 
land-tax every other sort of revenue was supposed to Ik* 
assessed at four shillings in the pound.it was very popular 
to lay a real tax of five shillings and sixpence m the pound 
upon the salaries of offices which exceeded a hundred 
pounds a year , the pensions of the younger brandies of 
the royal family, the par of the officers of the a rim and 
navy, and a few others Ic«s obnoxious to envv, oxe«' p*oJ 
There aie m England no of leu* dim f taxes upon the u tgm 
of labour. 


Ar.Ticu: IV 
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Cnjulnlion Tajtcn * 

Capitation laves, if it is attempted to propoihon them 
to tiie fortune or levenuc of cith <nntnbnt«»r, bw w alto- 
gether in tut ran, Tlio stale of a man’s fortune varies fioni 
<hi} to day, and without, an inquisition more intolerable 
than nny tn\, and renewed at least once e\ery \eir, c-m 
only bo guebsed at ITis assessment, therefore, must in most 
cases dopend upon the pood or h id hutuour of lus as* 
sessois, and must, therefore, ho altogether arlntrar} md 
uncertain 

Capitntion taxes, if they are propot fioned not to the 
supposed f 01 tune, but to tho tank of each conti ihutor, be- 
como altogether unequal , tho degrees of fortune being 
frequenll> unequal in tho snmc degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render them 
equal, become altogether arbitran and uncertain , and if it 
is attempted to render them certain and not arbitral be- 
come altogether unequal Let the 1 1\ bo light or heat v, 
uncertainty is alw 03 s a groat gactmiee In a light t i\ a 
considerable degree of nicqualit} nut} lie supjioi ted , m a 
heavy one it is altogethci niloleiablc 

In tho dilTeicnt poll-taxes which took plate m England 
diumg tho leign of "William IH tho contubutois wen*, tho 
gieat-or pait ol them, assessed accoidnig to the degree oE 
then rank, as dukes, mnrquisscs, earls, viscounts, barons, 
eBqunes, gentlemen, tho eldest and }onngcst sons of peer-., 
<S.c All shopkeepeis and tradesmen worth raoio than three 
hundred pounds, that is, the bottei sort of them, were sub- 
ject to the same assessment, liow great soexcr might bo 
the difference in then foi tunes. Thoir limit was moic con- 
sidered than then fortune Several of those who in tho 
ill st poll-tax weio rated according to their supposed foi tune, 
weie afteiwaids rated accoidnig to their 1 snk Seiieants, 
attornies, and pi octoi s at law, who in the fii st poll-tax w ei c 
assessed at t-lneo shillings m tho pound of thoir supposed 
income, weie afterwaids assessed as gentlemen In tho 
assessment of a tax winch was not iciy heavy, a con- 
siderable degree of inequality had been found less insup- 
portable than any degree of uncertainty 
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In tin* capitation which Ims boon levied in Fiance with- 
out am interruption since I he beginning of tlie piesent 
t'-ntnn, the highest orders of people are rated according to 
their rani: b> nn invariable tariff, the lower orders of 
tropic, according to what is supposed to ho their fortune> 
b\ an assessment which vnucs from jear to year Tho 
officers of the king's court, the judges and other officers m 
the superior courts of justice, (he officers of tho troops, &c 
are nssc^/yl m the first manner. The infenor ranks of 
people in the provinces are assessed m the second In 
Fiance the great oasih submit to a considerable degiee of 
nicqinhtv in a tax which, so fat as it affects them, is not a 
ut\ hem} one, hut could not. brook tho aibitrary assess- 
ment of nil inlcndant Thcinfeiioi tanks of people must, 
m that country, Buffer patiently the usage which then 
superiors tlnnk piopcr to give them. 

In England tho different poll-taxes never produced the 
sum which had been expected fiom them, or which, it was 
supposed, they might have produced, had they been exactly 
lei icd In Franco the capitation always pioduces the sum 
expected from it. Tho mild government of England, when 
it assessed the different ranks of people to the poll-tax, 
I'ontented itself with what that assessment happened to 
produce , and required no compensation for the loss which 
the state might sustain either by those who could not pay, 
oi by those who would not pay (for there were many such), 
and who, by the indulgent execution of the law, were not 
forced to pay The more severe government of France 
assesses upon each generality certain sum, which the m- 
tendant must find as ho can. If any province complains 
of bemg assessed too high, it may, in the assessment of 
next year, obtain an abatement proportioned to the over- 
( liaigo of the year before But it must pay m the mean- 
time The mtendant, m order to he sure of finding the 
sum assessed upon his generality, w as impowered to assess 
it in a larger sum, that the failuie or inability of some of 
the contributors might be compensated by the over-charge 
of the rest, and till 1765, the fixation of this surplus 
assessment was left altogether to his discretion In that 
year indeed the council assumed this power to itself In 
the capitation of the provinces, it is observed by the per- 
il v » 
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feotly well-informed author of tlie Memoirs upon the im- 
positions in France* the proportion which fallB upon the 
nobility, and upon those whose privileges exempt them 
from the taille, is the least considerable The largest falls 
upon those subject to the taille, who are assessed to the 
capitation at so much a pound of what they pay to that 
other tax 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied upon the lou er 
lanlcs of people, are diiect taxes upon the wages of Inborn, 
and are attended with all the inconveniences of such 
taxes 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expence, and, wlieio 
they are rigorously exacted, affoid a veiy sure revenue to 
Ihe state It is upon this account that m countiies wlieie 
the ease, comfort, and security of the inferior ianks of 
people are little attended to, capitation taxes are ver\ 
common It is in general, however, but a small part of 
the public revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been 
drawn from such taxes , and the greatest sum which they 
have evei affoided, might always have been found m some 
other way much more convenient to the people 


Taxes upon consumable Commodities 

The impossibility of taxing the people, in proportion to 
their revenue, by any capitation, seems to have given occa- 
sion to the invention of taxes upon consumable commodi- 
ties The state not knowing how to tax, directly and pio- 
portaonably, the revenue of its subjects, endeavours to tax 
it indirectly by taxing their expence, which, it is supposed, 
will in most cases be nearly in pioportion to their revenue 
Tlieir expence is taxed by taxing the consumable commodi- 
ties upon which it is laid out 

Consumable commodities are either necessaries or luxu- 
ries 

By necessaries I understand, not only the commodities 
which aro indispensably necessary for the support of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country lendeis it indecent 
for creditable people, even of the lowest ordei, to be with- 
out A linen shirt, for<cxomple, is, stnctly speaking, not a 
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necessarj of life The Greeks and RoinanB lived, I suppose 
ion comfortably, though they liad no linen But m the 
present times, through the greatei part of Em ope, a 
« editable day-labourei would be aSliamed to appear in 
public without a linen shirt, the want of which would be 
supposed to denote that disgi aceful degree of poverty, 
which, it is presumed, nobody can well fall into without 
extreme bad conduct Custom, m the same mannei, has 
lendeied leather shoes a necessary of life m England The 
poorest ci editable peison of eithei sex would be ashamed 
to appeal m public without them In Scotland, custom 
has rendeied them anecessaiy of life to the lowest ordei of 
men , but not to the same oidei of women, who may, with- 
out any discredit, walk about baie-footed In France, they 
are necessaries neither to men noi to women , the lowest 
rank of both sexes appealing theie publicly, without any 
discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes, and sometimes bare- 
footed Under necessaries, therefore, I compieliend, not 
only those things which nature, but those things which the 
established rules of decency have rendered necessary to the 
lowest rank of people All other things I call luxuries , 
without meaning by tins appellation, to throw the smallest 
degree of reproach upon the temperate use of them ' Beei 
and ale, for example, in Great Britain, and wine, oven m 
the wine countries, I call luxuries A man of any lank 
may, without any repioach, abstain totally fiom tasting 
such liquors Nature does not lender them necessaiy for 
the suppoi't of bfe, and custom nowhere lenders it inde- 
cent to hve without them 

As the wages of labour aie everywhere regulated, paitlv 
by the demand for it, and partly by the average jmee ot 
the necessary articles of subsistence , whatever raises this 
average price must necessarily raise those wages, so that 
the labourer may still be able to purchase that quantity of 
those necessary articles which the state of the demand for 
labour, whether increasing, stationary, or declining, re- 
quires that the should have 1 A tax upon those articles 
necessarily raises their price somewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax, because the dealer, who advances tho 
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tax, must generally get it baelc with a piofit Such a tax 
must, therefore, occasion a rise in the wages of labour pio- 
portionablc to this use of price 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life, oporatos 
exactly in the same manner as a direct tax upon the wages 
of labour The labouici, though he may pay it out of lus 
hand, cannot, foi any considerable time at least, bo properly 
said e\ en to advance it It must always in the long urn be 
advanced to him by lus immediate employer m the advanced 
late of his wages His employer, if he is a manufacturer, 
will chaige upon the price of Ins goods this use of wages, 
together with a profit , so that the final payment of tlio 
tax, togetliei with this overcharge, will fall upon the con- 
sumei If lus employei is a f aimer, the final payment, 
together with a like ovcrchaige, will fall upon the lent of 
the landlord 

It is otherwise with taxes upon what I call luxm ics ; even 
upon those of the pooi The use in the puce of the taxed 
commodities, will not necessarily occasion any nse m the 
wages of laboui A tax upon tobacco, for example, though 
a luxury of the poor as xxell as of tlio uch, will not raise 
■wages Though it is taxed in England at thiee times, and ■ 
in France at fifteen times its onginal price, tlioso high 
duties seem to have no effect upon the wages of labour 
The same thing may bo said of the taxes upon tea and 
sugar, U Inch in England and Holland havo become luxu- 
ries of the lowest ranks of people , and of those upon cho- 
colate, winch in Spain is said to have become so The dif- 
ferent taxes which m Groat Britain liax c m tlio course of 
the present century been imposed upon spirituous liquors, 
are not supposed to have hud any effect upon tho xvngcs of 
labour Tho rise in the pi ice ot porter, occasioned by an 
additional tax of three shillings upon the barrel of strong 
beer, has not raised tlio wages of common labour in London 
These were about eigliteui-jiciuc and twenty-pence a day 
before the tax, and the} are not more now 

Tho high price of such commodities does not ncccssai ily 
diminish the nbilit} of the inferior ranks of people to bring 
tip families Upon tlio solar and industrious poor, taxes 
njion nuh lommoditu s at t ns sumptuary laws, and dispose 
them either to moluatc, or to refntin altogether fiom the 
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of superfluities winch they can no longei easily affoid 
Then ability to bung up families, m consequence of this 
f 01 cod li ugalify, instead of being diminished, is fiequently, 
pci haps, inci cased by the tax It is the 6 obei and indus- 
trious pooi who geneially bring up the most numerous 
families, and who pnncipally supply the demand for use- 
ful labour All the pooi indeed are not sober and mdus- 
tnous, and the dissolute and disordeily might continue to 
indulge themseh es m the use of such commodities aftei 
this use of price m the same manner as befoie, without 
legal ding the distiess which this indulgenco might bring 
upon then families. Such disoideily peisons, lioweier, 
seldom rear up numeious families , then childien geneially 
peiislnng flora neglect, mismanagement, and the scanti- 
ness oi unwholesomeness of then food If by the strength 
of their constitution they survive the hardships to which 
the bad conduct of their parents exposes them , yet the ex- 
ample of that bad conduct commonly corrupts tlieir moials , 
so that, instead of being useful to society by their radustiy, 
they become public nuisances by their vices and disoideis 
Though the advanced price of the luxuries of the poor, 
therefore, might increase somewhat the distiess of such 
disorderly families, and thereby diminish somewhat their 
ability to bring up children, it would not pi obably dimmish 
much the useful population of the country 

An y rise m the average price of necessaries, unless it is 
compensated by a proportionable rise in the wages of Jaboui, 
must necessarily dimmish moie or less the ability of the 
poor to bring np numerous families, and consequently to 
supply the demand foi useful laboui , whatevei maj r be the 
state of that demand, whether increasing, stationaiy, oi 
declining, or such as lequnes an mcieasing, stationary, or 
declining population 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise the price 
of any other commodities except that of the commodities 
taxed Taxes upon necessaries, by raising the wages of 
labour, necessanly tend to raise the pi ice of all manufac- 
tures, and consequently to diminish the extent of then sale 
and consumption Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid by 
the consumei s of the commodities taxed, without any retn- 
butiop Thev fall indifferently upon every species of r<?- 
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venue, the wages of laboui, the profits of slock, and tine 
rcut of land Taxes upon necessaries, so far as they affect 
the labouring pool, aic finallj paid, partly by landlords in 
the diminished rent of then lands, and partly bj rich con- 
surneis, whether landloids or others, m the advanced price 
of manufa ctured goods, and always with a considerable 
overcharge The advanced puce of such manufactures as 
aie real necessaries of life, and are destined for the con- 
sumption of the poor, of coarse woollens, for example, must 
be compensated to the poor by a farther advancement of 
then wages The middling and supenoi ranlcB of people, 
if the) understood their own interest, ought alwa) s to 
oppose all taxes upon the necessaiics of life, as well as all 
dueH taxes upon the wages of laboui - The final payment 
ot both one and the othei falls altogetlici upon themselves, 
and anvil) s with a considerable oveichaige They fall 
heaviest upon the landlords, who alv\ ays pay in a double 
capacity , in that ot landlords, by the reduction of their 
lent , and in that of rich consumeis, b) the increase of tlieir 
expence The observation of Sii Matthew Decker, that 
ceitam taxes are, in the price of certain goodB, sometimes 
lepeated and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
just with regaid to taxes upon the necessanes of hfe In 
the pnee of leather, for example, you must pay not only tor 
the tax upon the leather of your own shoos, but for a part of 
that upon those of the slioe’-maker and the tanner Tou 
must pay too for the tax upon the salt, upon the soap, and 
upon the candles which those workmen consume while em- 
ployed in your seivice, and foi the tax upon the leather,, 
which the salt-makei, the soap-maker, and the candle- 
tnaker consume while employed in then service 
In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon thenecessaues 
of hfe are those upon the foui commodities just now men- 
tioned, salt, leather, soap, and candles 

Salt is a very ancient and a veiy universal subject of 
taxation It was taxed among the ltomans, and it is so at 
piescnt in, I believe, eveiy part of Europe The quantity 
annually consumed by any individual is so small, and may 
be purchased so gradually, that nobody, it seems to hav e 
been thought, could feel very sensibly even a pretty heavy 
tax upon it It is in England taxed at three shillings and 
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fourpencc a bushel , about three tunes the original price of 
the commodity In some other countries the tax is stall 
higher Leather is a real necessary of life The use of 
lmen renders soap such In countries where the winter 
nights arc long, candles are a necessary instrument of trade 
Leather and soap aio m Great Britain taxed at three half- 
pence a pound , candles at a jienny , taxes which, upon the 
01 iginal price of leathci , may amount to about eight or ten per 
cent , upon that of soap to about twenty oi five-and-twenty 
per cent , and upon that of candles to about fourteen or 
fifteen per cent , faxes which, though lighter than that 
upon salt, ai e still very heavy As all those four commo- 
dities aie teal necessaries of life, such heavy taxes upon 
them must mciease somewhat the expence of the sobei and 
industrious pool, andmUst consequently laise more or less 
the wages of their labour 

In a country where the winters are so cold as in Gieat 
Britain, fuel is, during that season, in the strictest sense of 
the woid, a necessary of life, not only foi the puipose of 
dressing victuals, but for the comfortable subsistence of 
many different sorts of workmen who work withm doors , 
and coals are the cheapest of all fuel The price of fuel 
has so important an influence upon that of labour, that all 
over Great Britain manufactures have confined themselves 
principally to the coal counties , other parts of the country, 
on account of the high pnee of this necessary article, not 
being able to work st> cheap In some manufactuies, be- 
sides, coal is a necessary instrument of trade , as m those 
of glass, iron, and all other metals If a bounty could m 
any case be reasonable, it might perhaps be so upon the 
transportation of coals from those parts of the country m 
which they abound, to those in which they are wanted. 
But the legislature, instead of a bounty, has imposed a tax 
of three shillings and threepence a ton upon coal carried 
coastways , which upon most sorts of coal is more than 
sixty per cent of the original price at the coal-pit Coals 
carried either by land or by inland navigation pay no duty. 
Wheio they are naturally cheap, they are consumed duty 
fiee where they aie naturally deal, they are loaded with 
a heavy duty 

Such taxes, though they raise the price of subsistence, 
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and consequently tlie wages of labour, yet they afford 
a consideiable revenue to government, wlucb it might 
not be easy to find in any other way There may, there- 
fore, be good reasons for continuing them. The bounty 
upon the exportation of coin, so far as it tends m tho 
actual state of tillage to raise the price of that necessary 
article, produces all the like bad effects , and instead of 
affording any revenue, frequently occasions a icry great 
expence to government The lngh duties upon the impor- 
tation of foreign com, which in yeais of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition , and the absolute piolnbition of 
the importation either of hve cattle or of salt provisions, 
whnli takes place in the ordinary state of the law, and 
which, on account of the scarcity, is at present suspended 
for a limited time with regard to Ireland and tho .British 
plantations, have all the bad effects of taxes upon tho 
necessaries of life, and produce no revonue to government 
Nothing seems necessary for the repeal of such regulations, 
but to convince tho public of the futility of that system in 
consequence of which they have been established 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much higher in 
many other countries than in Great Bntam Duties upon 
flour and meal when ground at the mill, and upon bread 
when baked at the oven, take place in many countries In 
Holland tho money pnee of the bread consumed m towns 
is supposed to be doubled by means of such taxes In lieu 
of a pait of them, the people who live in the country pay 
every year so much a head, according to tho sort of bread 
they are supposed to consume Those who consume wlicatcn 
bread, pay tluee guilders fifteen stivers , about six shillings 
and mnepence halfpenny These, and some other taxes of 
the same land, by raising the price of labour, arc said to 
have ruined the greatoi part of the manufactuics of Hol- 
land 1 Similar taxes, though not quite so heavy, take place 
in the Milanese, m the states of Genoa, in tlie dutcliy of 
Modena, m tho dutcbies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
and in the ecclesiastical state A French 2 author of some 
note has proposed to reform the finances of his countiy, by 
substituting m the room of tho greater part of other taxes, 

1 “Memmres concomant les Droits,” Ac , pp 2J0, 2JJ, 

* "Lc Rotofm^tour,” 
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tins most ruinous of all taxes Theie is nothing so absurd, 
saj s Cicero, which has not sometimes been asserted by some 
philosopheis 

^ axes u P on frutchei’s meat aie still more common than 
those upon bread It may indeed be doubted whether 
butcher’s meat is anywheie a necessary of life Gram and 
other vegetable, with the help of milk, cheese, and butter, 
or oil, where butter is not to be had, it is known from ex- 
perience, can, without any butchers meat, afford the most 
plentiful, the most wholesome, the most nourishing, and 
the most invigorating diet Decency nowhere requires 
that any man should eat butcher’s meat, as it m most places 
requires that he should wear a linen shirt or a pair of 
leathei shoes 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or luxu- 
ries, may he taxed in two different ways The consumer 
may either pay an annual sum on account of bis using or 
consuming goods of a certain kind , or the goods may be 
taxed while they lemain m the bands of the dealei, and 
before they are delivered to the consumer The consumable 
goods which last a considerable time before they are con- 
sumed altogether, are most properly taxed m the one way. 
Those of which the consumption is either immediate or 
more speedy, m the other The coach-tax and plate-tax 
are examples of the former method of imposing the 
greater pait of the other duties of excise and customs, of 
the lattei 

A. coach may, with good management, last ten or twelve 
years It might be taxed, once for all, before it comes out 
of the hands of the coach-maker But it is certain!} more 
convenient foi the buyei to pay four pounds a 3 ear foi the 
privilege of keeping a coach, than to pay all at once forty 
or forty-eight pounds additional price to, the coach-mater ; 
or a sum equivalent to what the tax is likelj' to cost him 
dunng the time lie -uses the same coach A service of plate, 
in the same manner, maj last more than a century It is 
certainly easier foi the consumer to pay five shillings a 
3 ear for every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent 
of the value,* than to redeem this Jong annuity at lire and 
twenty or tlnrt} } ears’ purchase, which uould enhance tlie 
price at least fiie and twenfj or thirty jier cent The 
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different taxes which affect houses arc certain!} moic con- 
veniently paid bj moderate annual payments, than by a 
heai y tax of equal lalue upon the first building or sale of 
the house 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir Matthew’ Decker, 
that all commodities, eien those of which tlio consumption 
is either immediate or ierj speedy, should bo taxed m this 
manner , the dealer adi ancing nothing, but the consumer 
paying a certain annual sum for the licence to consinno 
certain goods The object of his scheme was to promote all 
the different blanches of foreign trade, particularly tlio 
canying trade, by talcing away all duties upon importation 
and exportation, and therebj enabling the merchant to em- 
ploy his whole capital and ciedit in tlio purchase of goods 
and the freight ot ships, no part of either being diverted 
towards the advancing of taxes The project, however, of 
taxing, m this manner, goods of immediate or speedy con- 
sumption, seems liable to tlio four following i ery important 
objections First, the tax would bo more unequal, or not 
so well proportioned to the expence nnd consumption of tlio 
diffeient contributors, as m the way in which it is com- 
monly imposed The taxes upon ale, wane, and spirituous 
liquors, which are, advanced by the dealers, are finally paid 
by the different consumers exactly m proportion to their re- 
spective consumption But if the tax were to bo paid by 
puicliasing a licence to drink those liquors, the sober 
would, in proportion to his consumption,betaxedmuclimore 
heavily than the drunken consumer A family which 'exei- 
eised great hospitality would bo taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer guests Secondly, this 
mode of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly licence to consume certain goods, would diminish 
very much one of the principal conveniences of taxes upon 
goods of speedy consumption , the piece-meal payment In 
the price of threepence halfpenny, which is at present paid 
for a pot of portei , the diffeient taxes upon malt, hops, and 
beer, together with the extraordinary profit which the Brewer 
charges for having advanced them, may perhaps amount to 
about three halfpence If a workman can conveniently spaio 
those three halfpence, he buys a pot of poiter If he can- 
not, he contents hvmself with a pint, and, as a penny saved 
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•*> a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his temperance 
He pays the tax -piecemeal, as he can afford to pay it, and 
when he can afford to pay it , and every act of payment is 
perfectly voluntary, and what he can avoid if he ehuses to 
do so. Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as sumptuary 
laws "When the licence was once purchased, whether the 
purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his tax would be the 
same Fourthly, if a workman were to pay all at once, by 
5 early, half-yearly, or quarterly payments,' a tax equal to 
what he at present pays, with little or no mconvemency, 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter winch he 
drinks in any such period of time, the sum might frequently 
distiess himveiy much This mode of taxation, therefoie, 
it seems evident, conld never, without the most grievous 
oppiession, pioduce a revenue nearly equal to what is de- 
m ed from the present mode without any oppression In 
seveial countries, however, commodities of an immediate or 
'very speedy consumption are taxed in this maimer In 
Holland, people pay so much a head for a licence to dnnk 
tea I have already mentioned a tax upon bread, which, so 
fax as it is consumed in farmhouses and country villages, is 
there levied in the same manner 

The duties of excise axe imposed chiefly upon goods of 
home produce destined for home consumption They are 
imposed only upon a few sorts of goods of the most general 
use There can never be any doubt eitbei concerning the 
goods which aie subject to those duties, 01 concerning the 
particular duty which each species of goods is subject to 
They fall almost altogether upon what I call luxuries, ex- 
cepting always the four duties above mentioned, upon 
salt, soap, leather, candles, and, peibaps that upon green 
glass 

The duties of customs .ire much more ancient than thoMi 
of excise They seem to have been called customs, as de- 
noting customary payments which had been m use from 
time immemorial They appeal to hare been onirinalJy 
considered as taxes upon the profits of merchants During 
ihe barbarous times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like ell 
the other inhabitants of burghs, were considered as little 
better than emancipated bondmen, whose persons were de- 
spised, and whose gams were envied The great nobility, 
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who had consented that tlio Icing should tallage the piofits 
of their own tenants, wcro not unwilling that lie should 
tallage likewise those of an older of men whom it was 
much less their nitciest to piotect In those ignoiant 
tunes, it was not undeistood, that the piofits of merchants 
are a subject not taxablo dnectly , or that the tinal pay- 
ment of all such taxes must fall, with a considerable o\ci- 
cliarge, upon the consumeis 

The gams of alien merchants weie looked upon more un- 
favourably than those of English merchants It w ns natural, 
tlicieforc, that those of the fonnoi should bo taxed moio 
heavily than those of the lattci This distinction between 
the duties upon aliens and those upon English mei chants, 
which was begun fiom ignoiaucc, has hecn continued fiom 
the spmt of monopoly , or in order to gn e our on n mei - 
chants an advantage both in the home and in thcfoicign 
market 

With this distinction the ancient duties of customs wcro 
imposed equally upon all soits of goods, necessanes as well 
aB luxuues, goods exported as well as goods impOited 
Why should the dealois in one sort of goods, it seems to 
have been thought, be moie fa\ oured than those in another 9 
oi why should the mei chant expoitci bo moie favouied 
than the merchant impoiler ? 

The ancient customs were divided into tlnee blanches 
The first, and perhaps the most ancient of all those duties, 
w T as that upon wool and leather It seems to have been 
chiefly or altogether an exportation duty When the 
woollen manufacture came to ho established in England, 
lest the king should lose any part of Ins customs upon 
wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty was 
imposed upon them The othei two blanches weie, first, 
a duty upon wine, which, being imposed at so nrneh a ton, 
was called a tonnage , and, secondly, a duty upon all other 
goods, which, being imposed at so much a pound of their 
supposed value, was called a poundage In the forty- 
seventh yeai of Edward III a duty of sixpence in the 
pound was imposed upon all goods exported and imported, 
except wools, wool-fells, leathei, and wines, which were 
subject to particulai duties In the fourteenth of Bicbai d II 
tins duty wqs raised tp one sjnlhng m the pound- < bpt thj eo 
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.'ears nfferwaids, at was again reduced to sixpence It was 
raised to eighi pence m tlic second ycin of Henr)’ IV , and 
m the fouj th i e.n of the same pi nice, to one shilling Fiom 
ihis time to the ninth 3 ear of William III this duty con- 
tinued at one shilling m the pound The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were generally granted to the lang by one 
and the «umc act of parliament, and ncie called the Sub- 
sidy of Tonnage and Poundage The subsidy of poundage 
ha\ mg continued for so long a time at one shilling m the 
pound, 01 at e ] or cent , a subsidy came, m the language 
of the customs, to denote a geneial duty of this land of 
fi'e pci cent. Tins subsidy, which is now called the Old 
Subsidy, still continues to be le\ied accoidmg to the book 
of rates established m tlic twelfth of Charles II The 
method of ascertaining, by a book of rates, the value of 
goods subject to tins duty, is said to be oldei than the 
time of James I The new subsidy imposed by the ninth 
and tenth of William UJ , was an additional five per cent 
upon the greater part of goods The one-third and the 
tv o-tlnrd subsidy made up between them anothei five per 
cent of which they weie propoi tionable parts The sub- 
sidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent upon the greater 
part of goods, and that of 1759, a fifth upon somepai- 
ticular sorts of goods Besides those five subsidies, a great 
variety of other duties have occasionally been imposed 
upon particular sorts of goods, m order sometimes to re- 
lieve the exigencies of the state, and sometimes to regulate 
the trade of the countiy, according to the principles of the 
mercantile system 

That system has come gradually more and more into 
fashion The old subsidy was imposed indifferently upon 
exportation as well as importation The four subsequent 
subsidies, as well as the other duties which have since been 
occasionally imposed upon particular sorts of goods, have, 
with a few exceptions, been laid altogether upon importa- 
tion The greater part of the ancient, duties which had 
been imposed upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufacture, have either been lightened 01 
taken away altogether In most cases they haie been 
taken away Bounties have even been given upon the ex- 
portation of some of them Drawbacks too, sometimes of 
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the whole, and, m most cases, o£ a part of the duties ninth 
are paid upon the importation of foreign goods, liavo been 
granted upon their exportation Onlj half the duties im- 
posed hy the old subsidy upon importation, are drawn 
back upon exportation but the whole of those imposed bj 
the lattei subsidies and otliei imposts are, upon the greater 
part of the goods, drawn back m the samo manner. This 
glowing favour of exportation, and discouragement of im- 
portation, have suffered only a few exceptions, which chiefly 
concern the materials of some manufactures These, 0111 
mei chants aud manufacturers aie willing should come as 
cheap as possible to themselves, and as deal as possible to 
their rivals and competitor m other countries Foicign 
materials aie, upon tins nccount, sometimes allowed to be 
imported duty free , Spanish wool, for oxample, flax and 
raw linen yarn The exportation of the materials of home 
produce, and of those which are the particular produce of 
0111 colonics, haB sometimes been prohibited, and sometimes 
subjected to higher duties Tho exportation of English 
wool lias been prohibited That of beaver slanB, of beaver 
wool, and of gum Senega, lias been subjected to higher 
duties, Great Britain, by the conquest of Canada and 
Senegal, having got almost the monopoly of those com- 
modities 

That the meicantile system lias not been veiyfavoui- 
able to the revenue of tho great body of tho people, to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of tlio country , I 
have endeavoured to shew in the fourth book of this 
.Inquiry It seems not to have been more favourable to 
the revenue of the sovereign, so far at least as that 
revenue depends upon the duties of customs 

In consequence of that system, the importation of 
several soits of goods lias been prohibited altogethei 
This prohibition has m some cases entirely prevented, and 
m others has very much diminished the impoitation of 
those commodities, by reducing the importers to the neces- 
sity of smuggling. It has entirely prevented the importa- 
tion of foieign woollenB , and it lias very much diminished 
that of foreign silks and velvets. In both cases it lias 
entirely annihilated the levenue of customs which might 
have been levied upon such importation _ ~~ , 
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The high duties v hich have been imposed upon the Im- 
portation of many diffcicut sorts of foreign goods, m pi del* 
t-o discourage their consumption in G-reat Britain, have in 
many cases served only to encourage smuggling , and in 
all cases have reduced tho revenue of the customs below 
ivhat more moderate duties would have afforded The 
saying of Dr Swift, that m the authmetic of the customs 
tivo and tvro, instead of making foiu, made sometimes only 
one, holds perfectly tiue with regaid to such heavy duties, 
wluch never could have been imposed, had not the mer- 
< antile system taught us, m many eases, to employ taxa- 
tion as an instrument, not of levenue, hut of monopoly 
The bounties which aie sometimes given npon the expor- 
tation of home pioduce and manufactuies, and the draw- 
backs which aie paid upon the re-expoitation of the 
greatei part of foreign goods, have given occasion to many 
f lauds, and to a species of smuggling more destructive of 
the public levenue than any other In order to obtain the 
bounty or drawback, the goods, it is well known, are some- 
times shipped and sent to sea , but soon afterwards clan- 
destinely relanded in some other part of the country The 
defalcation of the revenue of customs occasioned by boun- 
ties and diawbacks, of which a great part are obtained 
fraudulently, is very great The gross pioduce of the 
customs m the year which ended on the 5tli of Januaiy, 
1755, amounted to £5,068,000 The bounties which weie 
paid out of this revenue, though in that year tlieie was no 
bounty upon corn, amounted to £ 167,800 The draw- 

backs which were paid upon debentures and ceitificates, to 
.£2,156,800 Bounties and drawbacks together, amounted 
to £2,324,600 In consequence of these deductions the 
revenue of the customs amounted only to .£2,743,400 
fiom which, deducting £ 287,900 for the expence of 
management m salaries and other incidents, the neat 
levenue of the customs for that year comes out to be 
<£2,455,500 The expence of management amounts in this 
mannei to between five and six per cent upon the gross 
revenue of the.custows, and to something more than ten 
per cent upon what remains of that revenue, after deduct- 
ing w hat is paid away m bounties and drawbacks 
Heavy duties, being imposed upon almost all good-, mi- 
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ported, our merchant importers smuggle as much, and 
make cntiy o£ as little ns they can Our mei chant ex- 
porters, on the coutrniy, make entry o£ moie than they 
export, sometimes out of 1 unity, and to pass for great 
dealers in goods which pay no duty, and sometimes to 
gain a bounty 01 a dinuback Our exports, in conse- 
quence of these diffeicnt frauds, appear upon the custom- v 
house books gi cntiy to overbalance our imports; to the 
unspeakable comfort of those politicians who measure the 
national prospcuty by what they call the balauce of trade 
All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, and 
such exemptions aie not very numcious, arc liable to some 
duties of customs If any goods are impoi ted not men- 
tioned in the book of lates, they aie taxed at 4s 9 foi 
every twenty shillings value, according to the oath of tlio 
importer, that is, nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage 
duties The book of rates is extromely comprehensive, 
and enumerates a great vanety of articles, many of them 
little used, and tliereforo not well known It is upon this 
account frequently unceitam under what aiticlo a par- 
ticular sort of goods ought to be classed, and consequently 
what duty they ought to pay Mistakes with regard to this 
sometimes ruin the customhouse officer, and frequently 
occasion much trouble, exponce, and vexation to tlio im- 
porter In pomt of perspicuity, precision, and distinct- 
ness, therefoie, the duties of customs aie much inferior to 
those of excise 

In order that the greater part of the members of any 
society should contribute to the public revenue m piopor- 
tion to their respective expence, it does not seem necessary 
that every single article of that expenco should be taxed 
The levenuo, winch is levied by the duties of excise, is 
supposed to fall as equally upon the contributors as that 
which is levied by the duties of customs , and the duties 
of excise aie imposed upon a few articles only of the most 
general use and consumption It has been the opinion of 
many people, that, by proper management, the duties of 
customs might likewise, without any loss to the public 
revenue, and with great advantage to foreign trade, bo 
confined to a few articles only 

The foreign articles, of the most geneial use and con- 
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sumption m Gieat Butain, seem at piesent to consist 
clncilj in foreign wines and biandies, m some of the pro- 
ductions of America and the West Indies, sugar, rum, 
tobacco, cocoa-nuts, <SLc and in some of those of the East 
Indies, tea, coffee, china-ware, spicenes of all lands, 
several sorts of piece-goods, &c These different articles 
afford, perhaps, at present, the gieater part of the revenue 
■which is drawn fiom the duties of customs The taxes 
which at piesent subsist upon foreign manufactures, if you 
except those upon the few contained in the foregomg 
enumeration, have the greatei jiait of them been imposed 
for the purpose, not of revenue, but of monopoly, or to 
gne our own merchants an advantage m the home maiket 
Jj\ remoi mg all piohibitions, and by subjecting all foreign 
manufactuies to such modeiate taxes, as it was found 
fioin experience affoided upon each article the greatest 
revenue to the public, our own workmen might still have 
a considerable advantage m the home maiket, and many 
ai tides, some of which at present afford no revenue to 
government, and others a very inconsiderable one, might 
afford a very great one 

High taxes, sometimes by diminishing the consumption 
of the taxed commodities, and sometimes by encouraging 
smuggling, frequently afford a smaller revenue to govern- 
ment than what might he drawn from more modeiate 
taxes * 

When the diminution of revenue is the effect of the 
diminution of consumption, there can he but one remedy, 
and that is the lowering of the tax 

When the diminution of the revenue is the effect of the 
encouragement given to smuggling, it may perhaps be 
remedied in two ways , either by diminishing the tempta- 
tion to smuggle, or by increasing the difficulty of smug- 
gling The temptation to smuggle can be diminished 
only by the lowenng of the tax , and the difficulty of 
smuggling can be increased only by establishing that 
system of admimstiation which is most proper for pre- 
venting it 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from experience, 
obstruct and embarrass the operations of the smuggler 
much more effectually than those of the customs By m- 

XI EE 
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traducing into the < iistonis a **v stem of admmi'.tr if urn ns 
similar to th.it of tlio cxeir*'* as the nntur»‘ of th» difbuvnt 
duties lull admit, the difiii ullv of Mimuvhmf might l* 
very much increised. This alteration, it has l>e“» Rtip- 
posed b} manj people, might v< rv i> tnh lw< brought 
Tho importer of coimnoditu s liable t*» urn duties of < us* 
toms, it has hcen said, might at his option b* allow, d nth.r 
to (arrj them to Ins own private w .irehou* or b> h>dg< 
them in a warehouse provided either at httt own t xpeine or 
at that of tho public, but under the kov of the i ustota- 
liouso officer, and never to be oj>enod but m his ]>r. some 
If tho merchant carried them to Ins own private warehouse, 
the duties to ho muncdmtolv pud, and never afterwards to 
ho drawn back, aud that warehouse to he at all times 
subject to the visit and examination of the custom house 
oflieer, in older to ascertain how far the qu vulitv contained 
in it coricsponded with that foi whit h the dutv hid l*vn 
paid __ If ho carried them to the public warehouse, no dutv 
to ho paid till the} were taken out for home consumption 
If talon out for exportation, to ho duty frt e , proper seen* 
nty being alwajs given that they should be bo exported 
Tho dealers in those particular commodities, either by 
wholesale or retail, to ho at all times subject to tho visit and 
examination of the custom house oflieer ; and to he obliged 
to justify by proper certificates tlio pavmcnt of tlio dutv 
upon tlie whole quantity contained in their shops or ware- 
houses. "What avo called tho excise duties upon rum im- 
ported arc at present levied in this niannei, and the same 
system of administration might poiliaps ho extended to all 
duties upon goods imported, provided alwnvs that those 
duties were, like tho duties of excise, confined to a few sorts 
of goods of tho most general use and consumption If the} 
vveio extended to almost all soits of goods, as ntpicsent, 
public warehouses of sufficient extent could not easily be 
provided, and goods of a very delicate naturo, or of which 
the preservation required much care aud attention, could 
not safely be trusted by the morcliant in any warehouse 
but his own 

If by such a system of administration smuggling, to any 
considerable extent, could bo prevented oven under pretty 
high duties, and if every duty was occasional!} either 
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heightened or lowered according as it was most likely, eithei 
the one way or tlio other, to affoid the greatest revenue to 
the state , taxation being always employed as an instru- 
ment o£ revenue and never of monopoly , it seems not im- 
probable that a levenue, at least equal to the present neat 
revenue of the customs, might be diawn from duties upon 
llic importation of only a few sorts of goods of the most 
general us'e and consumption , and that the duties of cus- 
toms might thus bo biouglit to the same degiee of simpli- 
city, certainty, and piecision, as those of excise What 
the levenue at piesent loses, by diawbacks upon the le- 
exportation of foreign goods which aie aftei wards lelanded 
and consumed at home, would under this system be saved 
altogether If to this saving, which would alone be very 
considerable, were added the abolition of all bounties upon 
the exportation of home produce, m all cases m winch 
those bounties were notin reality drawbacks of some duties 
of excise wlucli had before been advanced , it cannot well 
be doubted but that the neat revenue of customs might, 
after an alteration of this land, be fully equal to what it 
had ever been before 

If by such a change of system the pubhc revenue suf- 
fered no loss, the trade and manufactures of the country 
would certainly gam a very considerable advantage The 
trade in the commodities not taxed, by far the gieatest 
number, would be perfectly free, and might be earned on 
to and from all parts of the world with every possible ad- 
vantage Among those commodities would be compre- 
hended all the necessaries of life, and all the materials of 
manufacture So far as the free importation of the neces- 
saries of life reduced their average money price in the home 
market, it would reduce the money price of labom, but 
without reducing m any respect its real lecompence The 
value of money is m* proportion to the quantity of the 
necessaries ,of life which it will purchase That of the 
necessaries of life is altogether independent of the quantity 
of money which can be had for them The reduction in 
the money pnee of labour would necessarily be attended 
/with a proportionable one in that of all home manufactures, 
which would thereby gam some advantage in all foreign 
markets The price of some manufactures would be re- 
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dticed in a still gieatci piopoition by tlie free importation 
o£ the raw matenals If law sillc could be imported from 
Clnna and Indostan duty fiee, tlie sillc manufacturers in 
England could greatly undersell those of both Prance and 
Italy There would be no occasion to prohibit the impor- 
tation of foreign silks and velvets The cheapness of their 
goods would secure to oui own woikmen,not only the pos- 
session of the home, but a veiy gieat command of tlie 
foicign market Even the trade in "the commodities taxed 
would be earned on with much moie advantage than at 
piebent If those commodities weie dehvered out of the 
public waieliouse for foreign cxpoitation, being in this case 
exempted from all taxes, the tiade in them would be pci- 
fectly fiee The cat r} mg tiade m all soits of goods would 
undci this sj stem enjoy eveiy possible advantage If those 
commodities were dehveiod out foi home consumption, the 
impoitei not bemg obliged to advance the tax till he had 
an oppoitunity of selling Ins goods, eitlici to some dcalci, 
01 to some consumer, he could always a£foid to sell them 
clieapei than if he had hoen obliged to advance it at the 
moment of importation Under the same taxes, the foicign 
tiade of consumption, even m the taxed commodities, might 
m this mannei he earned on with much more advantage 
than it can at present 

It was the object of the famous excise scheme of Sn 
Robert Walpole to establish, with regard to wine and 
tobacco, a sj stem not very unlike that which is lieie pio- 
posed But though the hill which was then brought into 
pailiament, coinpiehended those two commodities only , it 
■w as generally supposed to bo meant as an introduction to 
a moie extensive scheme of tlie same land Pact ion com- 
bined with the interest of smuggling mei chants, raised so 
violent, though so unjust, a clamoui against that bill, that- 
the ministei thought proper to drop it , and from a diead 
of exciting a clamour of the same kind, none of his suc- 
cessors have dared to resume the pioject 

The duties upon foreign luxuries linpoited for home 
consumption, though they sometimes fall upon tho poor, 
fall principally upon people of middling or more than 
middling fortune Such are, for cxamplo, tho duties upon 
foreign wines, upon coffee, chocolate, tea, sugar, <Lc. 
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The duties upon llxo cheaper luxuries of home pioduce 
destined, for home consumption, fall pietty equally upon 
People of all ranks in pi oportaon to their respective expence 
The pool pay the duties upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, 
upon their own consumption • The nch, upon both then 
on n consumption and that of their servants 

The wholo consumption of the inferior ranks of people, 
or of tlioFC below the middling lank, it must be observed, 
is m ciery countiy much gieater, not onlym quantity, but 
m value, than that of the middling and of those above the 
middling lank The whole expence of the inferior is much 
gi cater than that of the superior ranks In the first place, 
almost the wholo capital of every country is annually dis- 
tributed among the inferior ranks of people, as the wages 
of products e laboui Secondly, a great part of the levenue 
ansing fiom both the rent of land and the profits of stock, 
is annually distributed among the same rank, m the wages 
and maintenance of menial servants, and other unproduc- 
tive labourers Thndly, some part of the profits of stock 
belongs to the same rank, as a revenue arising from the 
employment of their small capitals The amount of the 
profits annually made by small shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
and retailers of all kinds, is everywhere very considerable, 
and makes a very considerable portion of the annual pro- 
duce Fourthly and lastly, some part even of the rent of 
land belongs to the same rank , a considerable part of those 
who are somewhat below the middling rank, and a small 
part even to the lowest rank , common labourers sometimes 
possessing m piopeity an acre or two of land Though the 
expence of those , infenor ranks of people, theiefore, taking 
them individually, is very small, yet the whole mass of it, 
taking them collectively, amounts alwayB to by much the 
largest portion of the whole expence of the society , what 
remains, of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country for the consumption of the superior ranks, 
being always much less, not only in quantity but m value 
Th a taxes upon expence, therefoie, which fall chiefly upon 
that of the superior ranks of people, upon the smaller por- 
tion of the annual produce, are likely to be much less pro- 
ductive than either those which fall indifferently upon the 
Cjtpence of all ranks, or even those which foil chiefly upon 
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that of the mfenor ranks , than either those which fall in- 
differently upon the whole annual pioduce, 01 those which 
fall chiefly upon the larger portion of it The excise upon 
the materials and manufacture of homo made fermented 
and spmtuous liquors is accordingly, of all the different 
taxes upon expence, ky far the most pioductive , and this 
bianch of the excise falls very much, peiliaps principally, 
upon the expence of the common people In the yeai 
which ended on the 5th of July 1775, the gross produce of 
this branch of the excise amounted to <£3,341,837 9 b 9d 1 
It must always be lemembeied, lioweier, that it is the 
luxurious and not the necessary expence of the mfenor 
i aides of people that ought ever to be taxed The filial 
payment of any tax upon then necessaiy expence would 
tall altogethei upon the supenoi ranks of people, upon 
the smallei portion of the annual produce, and not upon 
the gieater Such a tax must in all cases eithei laise the 
wages of labour, or lessen the demand for it It could not 
raise the wages of labour, without throwing the final pay- 
ment of the tax upon the supenoi ranks of people It 
could not lessen the demand for labour, without lessening 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
the fund upon which all taxes must be finally paid What- 
oi er might be the state to which a tax of this land l educed 
the demand for labour, it must always laise wages higher 
than they otherwise would be in that Btate , and the final 
payment of this enhancement of wages must in all cases 
fall upon the supenoi ranks of people 

Fermented liquors biewed, and spmtqpus liquors dis- 
tilled, not for sale, but for private use, are not in Cheat’ 
Britain liable to any duties of excise This exemption, of 
which the object is to save private families from the odiouB 
visit and examination of the tax-gatlierei, occasions the 
burden of those duties to fall fiequently much lighter 
upon the nch than upon the poor It is not, indeed, i ory 
common to distil for private use, though it is done some- 
times But in the country, many middling and almost all 
rich and great families "brew their own boor Then strong 
beer, therefore, costs them eight shillings a barrel less than 
it costs the common brewer, who must liaie Ins piofit upon 
the tax, as well as upon aU the other expenco 'which he pd- 
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vances Such families, tbeiefore, muBt dunk their beei at 
least nine or ten shillings a ban el cheaper than any liquor 
of the same quality can be drunk by the common people, 
to whom it is everywhere moie convenient to buy their 
beei, by little and little, from the biewery or the alehouse ' 
Malt, m the same manner, that is made for the use of a 
puvate family, is not liable to the visit 01 examination of 
the tax-gatbeiei , but in this case the family must com- 
pound at seien shillings and sixpence a head for the tax 
Seven shillings and sixpence aie equal to the excise upon 
ten bushels of malt , a quantity fully equal to what all the 
diffeient members of any sobei family, men, women, and 
children, aie at an aveiage likely to consume But in rich 
and gieat families, wheie countiy hospitality is much prac- 
tised, the malt liquors consumed by the membeis of the 
family make but a small part of the consumption of the 
house Either on account of this composition, however, or 
for other leasons, it is not near so common to malt as to 
brew for private use It is difficult to imagine any equita- 
ble reason why those who either brew or distil for private 
use, should not be subject to a composition of the same 
land 

A gieater revenue than what is at present diawn from 
all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, might be 
raised, it has fiequently been said, by a much lighter tax 
upon malt, the oppoi trinities of defrauding the revenue 
being much greater in a brewery than m a malt-house , 
and those who blew for private use being exempted from 
all duties or composition for duties, which is not the case 
with those who malt for private use 
In the poiter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is 
commonly biewed into more than two barrels and a half, 
sometimes into three bairels of porter Tne different taxes 
upon malt amount to six shillings a quai ter , those upon 
stiong beer and ale to eight shillings a barrel In the 
porter biewery, tlieiefore, the different taxes upon malt, 
beer, and ale, amount to between twenty-six and thirty 
shill ings upon the produce of a quarter of mult In the 
countiv biewery for common couuliy sale, a quarter of 
mult is seldom brewed into loss than two barrels of strong 
»nd one banel of small beer, frequently mto two barrels 
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and a half of strong beer The diffeient taxes upon small 
beer amount to one shilling and fourpence a bauel In 
the country biewery, therefore, the different taxes upon 
malt, beer, and ale, seldom amount to less than twenty- 
thice shillings and fourpence, frequently to twenty-six 
shillings, upon the pioduce of a quaiter of malt Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, therefore, the whole 
amount of the duties upon malt, beei , and ale, cannot bo 
estimated at less than twenty-four pi tu enty-five shillings 
upon the pioduce of a quaiter of malt But by taking off 
all the different duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt-tax, or by raising it from six to eighteen shillings 
upon the quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is said, 
might be raised by this single tax than wliat ib at piesent 
drawn fiom all those heavier taxes 

£ • J 

In 1772, the old malt-tax produced • 722,023 11 11 
The additional . . 356,776 7 9j 

In 1773, the old tax, produced . . 561,627 3 7£ 

The additional . . 278,650 15 3* 

In 1774, the old tax pioduced . . 624,614 17 5| 

The additional . . . 310,745 2 8^- 

In 1775, the old tax pioduced . . 657,357 0 8^ 

The additional . . 323,785 12 6£ 

4)3,835,580 12 0} 

Avoiago of these four years . . 958,895 3 0 7 % 

In 1772, the country excise produced , 1,243,128 5 3 

The London brewery . . 408,260 7 2£ 

In 1773, the country excise . . 1,245,808 3 3 

The London biewery , . 405,406 17 30i 

In 1774, the country excise . , 1,246,373 14 5f 

Tke London brewery . . 820,601 18 0£ 

In 1775, the country excise » . . 1,214,583 6 1 

The London biewery . , 4b3,670 7 0£ 

4)6,547,832 19 2* 
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Average of these four years 1,636,958 4 9£ 
To which adding the average malt 1 ggg g ^ 3 
tax, or # , f * 


The whole amount of those diffeient 1 o kok qkq v n.. 
taxes comes out to be . f 2 ’ 5y5,a&d 7 y ^r 


But by tnphng the malt tax, or by ' 
raising it from six to eighteen 
shillings upon the quarter of ■ 
malt, that single tax would pro- 
duce , 

A sum which exceeds the foregoing 1 
by . . . / 


2,876,685 9 0 r % 
280,832 1 2f| 


Under the old malt tax, mdeed, is comprehended a tax of 
four shillings upon the hogshead of cyder, and another of 
ten shillings upon the barrel of mum In 1774, the tax 
upon cyder produced only <£3,083 6s 8 d It probably fell 
somewhat short of its usual amount, all the different 
taxes upon cyder having, that year, produced less than 
ordinary The tax upon mum, though much Leaner, is 
still less productive, on account of the smaller consumption 
of that liquor But to balance whatever may be the or- 
dinary amount of those two taxes , there is comprehended 
under what is called The country excise, first, the old excise 
of six shillings and eightpence upon the hogshead of cyder , 
secondly, a like tax of six shillings and eightpence upon 
the hogshead of verjuice , thirdly, another of eight shillings 
and mnepence upon the hogshead of vinegar ; and, lastly, 
a fourth tax of eleven-pence upon ilie gallon of mead or 
metheghn the produce of those different taxes will pro- 
bably much more than countei balance that of the duties 
imposed, by what is called The annual malt tax upon o der 
and mum 

Malt is consumed not only in the brewery of beer and 
ale, but m the manufacture of low wines and Slant's If 
the malt tax were to be raised to eighteen shillings upmi 
the quarter, it might bo necessary to male some nhaftment 
in the different excise? which a re' imposed upon those parti- 
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cular sorts of low wines and spirits of is Inch malt makes 
any part of the materials In is liat are called Malt spnits, 
it makes commonly hut a third part of the materials , tlio 
other two-thirds being either 1 aw barloj , or onc-tlnrd barley 
and one-third wheat In tlio distiller)' of malt spirits, both 
the opportunity and the temptation to smuggle, aic much 
greater than eithei in a biowery or in a malt-house , the 
opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk and greater 
laluo of the commodity , and the temptation, on account of 
tbo superior height of the duties, winch amount to 8s 10 Jd 1 
upon the gallon of spirits Bj increasing the duties upon 
malt, and reducing those upon the distillery, both the oppoi - 
tunities and the temptation to smuggle would bo diminished, 
which might occasion a still further augmentation of re- 
venue 

It has for some tune past been the policy of Great Britain 
to discourage the consumption of spnituous liquois, on 
account of their supposed tendency to nun the health and 
to corrupt the morals of tlio common people According 
to this pobey, tlio abatement of tlio taxes upon the distillciy 
ought not to he so great as to l educe, m any lospect, tlio 
price of those liquors Spirituous liquors might lemam as 
dear as ever , while at the same time the wholesome and 
invigorating liquors of heoi and ale might he considoiably 
reduced in tlieu pnee The people might thus ho m part 
relieved from one of the burdens of whidi they at piescut 
complain the most, while at the same time the retenuo 
might he considerably augmented 

The objections of I)r Davcnant to this alteration in tbo 
present system of excise duties, seem to be without founda- 
tion Those objections are, that the tax, instead of dividing 
itself, as at present pretty equally upon the profit of the 
maltster, upon that of the biewer, and upon that of the 
letailei, would so far as it affected piofit, fall altogether 
upon that of the maltster , that the maltster could not so 
easily get hack the amount of the tax m the advanced 

* Though tlio duties dueitly imposed upon proof spirits mnouiit only 
to 2j 6 d, per gallon, these added to tlio duties upon tlio low wines, fiom 
which they are distilled, amount to 3* lOjrf Both low w mts and jnoof 
spirits ate, to prevent frauds, non rated sccoiduig to vhtit they gauge 
in the wash, f ° 
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price of his malt, as the biewer and retailer m the ad- 
vanced price of then liquor , and that so heavy a tax upon 
malt might reduce the rent and profit of barley land 
No tax' can ever 1 reduce, for any considerable time, the 
rate of profit in any particulai trade, which must always 
keep its level with other trades in the neighbourhood 
The present duties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not affect 
the profits of the dealers m those commodities, who all get 
back the 'tax with an additional profit, m the enhanced 
price of then goods A tax indeed may render the goods 
upon which it is imposed so dear as to drnnmnh the con- 
sumption of them But the consumption of malt is m 
malt liquors, and a tax of eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter of malt could not well render those liquors dearer 
than the different taxes, amounting to twenty-four- or 
twenty-five shillings, do at present Those liquors, on the 
contiaiy, would probably become cheaper, and the con- 
sumption of them would be more likely to mciease than to 
diminish 

It is not very easy to understand why it should he more 
difficult for the maltster to get hack eighteen shillings m 
the advanced price of his malt, than it is at present for the 
brewer to get back twenty-four or twenty-fire, sometimes 
thirty shillings, in that of lus liquor The maltster, 
indeed, instead of a tax of six shillings, would be obliged 
to advance one of eighteen shillings upon every quai ter of 
malt But the brewei is at present obhged to advance a 
tax of twenty-four or twenty-five, sometimes thirty shillings 
upon every quaiter of malt which he brews It could not 
he more inconvenient for the maltster to advance a lighter 
tax, than it is at present for the brewei to advance a 
heavier one The maltster doth not alnajs beep in his 
granaries a stock of malt winch it will require a longer 
tune to dispose of, than the stock of beer and ale winch 
the brewer frequently keeps in his cellars The former, 
therefore, may frequently get the returns of his mone\ as 
soon as the latter But uliateicr meonTemency might 
anse to the maltster from being obliged to advance a 
heavier tax, it could easily bo remedied b\ granting him a 
few months longer credit than is at present commonly 
given to the brewei, 
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Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of barley land 
■which did not reduce the demand ior barley But a 
cliango of system, which reduced the duties upon a quarter 
of malt brewed into beer and ale from twenty-four and 
twenty-fiie shillings to eighteen shillings, Mould bo more 
likely to increase than dimmish that demand The rent 
and profit of bailey land, besides, must aluajs be nearly 
equal to those of other equally fortilo and equally welt 
cultivated land If they wcie less, somo part of the barley 
land would soon be turned to somo other puiposo , and if 
they were greater, moro land would soon bo turned to tlio 
raising of barley When tlio ordinary price of any par- 
ticular pioduco of land is at what may bo called a mono- 
poly price, a tax upon it necessarily reduces tlio rent and 
profit of the land which grows it A tax upon tlio produce 
of those precious vine} aids, of which the wine falls so 
much short of the effectual demand, that its pneo is always 
above the natural pioportion to that of the produce of 
others equally fertile and equally well cultivated land, 
would necessarily reduce tho lent and profit of thoso vmo- 
yaids The prico of tho wmes being already tlio highest 
that could he got for tho quantity commonly sent to 
market, it could not he raised ingher without diminishing 
that quantity , and the quantity could not be diminished 
without still greater loss, because the lands could not ho 
turned to any other equally valuable pioduco Tlio whole 
weight of tlio lax, therefore, would fall upon tho rent and 
piofit , properly upon tho rent of tho vineyard When it 
has been pioposed to lay any new tax upon sugar, our 
sugar plantois have frequently complained that tho wholo 
weight of such taxes fell, not upon the consunici, but 
upon the producer, they never having been able to laiso 
tho puce of their sugai after the tax, higher than it was 
befoie Tho price had, it seems, beforo the tax boon a 
monopoly prico , and the argument adduced to shew that 
sugai was an improper subject of taxation, domonstiatcd, 
perhaps, that it was a propel ono , the gams of monopo- 
lists, whenever they c$m be come at, being certainly of all 
subjects tho most piopei But the ordmaiy prico of 
barley has never been a monopoly price , and tho rent and 
profit of barley laud liavo nevor been aboyo their natural 
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proportion to those of other equally fertile and eq ually 
well cultivated land The diffeient taxes -which have been 
imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, have never lowered the 
price of barley , have never reduced the rent and profit of 
barley land The price of malt to the brewer has con- 
stantly risen in proportion to the taxes imposed upon it , 
and those taxes, together with the different duties upon 
beer and ale, have constantly either raised the price, or, 
what comes to the same thing, reduced the quality of those 
commodities to the consumer The final payment of those 
taxes has fallen constantly upon the consumer, and not 
upon the producer 

The only people likely to suffer by the change of system 
here proposed, aie those who blew for their own private 
use But the exemption, which this superior rank of 
people at present enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are 
paid by the poor labourer and artificer, is surely most un- 
just and unequal, and ought to be taken away, even 
1 hough this change was never to take place It has pro- 
bably been the interest of this superior order of people, 
however, which has hitherto prevented a change of system 
that could not well fail both to increase the revenue and 
to relieve the people 

Besides such duties as those of customs and excise above 
mentioned, there are several others which affect the prict 
of goods moie unequally and more indirectly Of this 
kind are the duties which in French are called Ptages, 
which in old Saxon times were called the Duties of Pas- 
sage, and winch seem to have been originally established 
for the same purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls 
upon our canals and navigable rivers, for the maintenance 
of the road or of the navigation Those duties, when ap- 
plied to such purposes, are most pioperly imposed accord- 
ing to the bulk or weight of the goods As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, applicable to local and 
provincial purposes, the administration of them was m most 
cases entrusted to the particular town, parish, or lordship, in 
which they were le-ued , such communities being in some 
way or other supposed to be accountable for the applica- 
tion The sovereign, vlio is altogether unaccountable, has 
in many countries assumed to lumself the administration 
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of those duties , aud though ho has in most cases enhanced 
very much the duty, he has m many entirely neglected the 
application If the turnpike toll? of G-reab Britain should 
ever become one of the resources of government, -wo may 
learn, by the example of many other nations, wliat would 
probably be the consequonce Such tolls no doubt aie 
finally paid by the consumci , but the consumei ib not 
taxed in proportion to lus expence, when he pays, not ac- 
coiding to the value, but accoiding to the bulk or weight, 
of what he consumes When such duties are imposed, not 
according to the bulk or weight, but according to the 
supposed value of the goods, they become propci ly a soit 
of inland customs or excises, which obstruct \<;ry much the 
most impoitant of all blanches of commeice, the mterior 
commerce of the country 

In some small states duties similar to those passage 
duties are imposed upon goods earned across the temtoiy, 
either by land or by water, from one foreign country to 
another These are m some countries called transit-duties 
Some of the little Italian states, which are situated upon 
the Po, and the nvers winch run into it, denve some 
revenue from duties of this kind, which ore paid altogether 
by foreigneis, and which, perhaps, are the only duties that 
one state can impose upon the subjects of another, -without 
obstructing in any respect the industry or commerce of its 
own The most important transit-duty m the woild ib 
that levied by the king of Denmaik upon all mei chant 
ships which pass through the Sound 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part of the 
duties of customs and excise, though they all fall indif- 
ferently upon every different species of revenue, and are 
paid finally, or without any retribution, by wlioevei con- 
sumes the commodities upon which they are imposed, yet 
they do not always fall equally or proportionally upon the 
revenue of every individual As every man’s , humom 
regulates the degree of his consumption, every, man con- 
tributes rather according to his humour than m proportion 
to his revenue , the profuse contribute more, the parsimo- 
nious less, than their proper proportion During the 
minority of a man of great fortune, he contributes com- 
iqpnly very little, by his consumption, towards the support 
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of that state from whose protection he derives a great 
revenue Those who live in another country contribute 
nothing, by their consumption, towards the support of the 
government of that country, in which is situated the source 
of their revenue If in this latter country there should be 
no land-tax, nor any considerable duty upon the trans- 
ference cither of moveable or immoveable property, as is 
the case in Ireland, such absentees may derive a great 
revenue from the protection of a government to the sup- 
port of which they do not contribute a single shilling 
This inequality is hkely to be greatest m a country of 
which the government is in some respects subordinate and 
dependent upon that of some other. The people who pos- 
sess the most extensive property in the dependent, will in 
this case generally chuse to live in the governing country. 
Ireland is precisely in this situation, and we cannot there- 
fore wonder that the proposal of a tax upon absentees 
should be so very popular in that country It might, per- 
haps, be a little difficult to ascertain either what sort, or 
what degree of absence would subject a man to be taxed 
as an absentee, or at what precise time the tax should 
either begin or end. If you except, however, this very 
peculiar situation, any inequality in the contribution of 
individuals, which can arise from such taxes, is much more 
than compensated by the very circumstance which occa- 
sions tlmt inequality ; the circumstance that every man s 
contribution is altogether voluntary , it being altogether m 
his power either to consume or not to consume the com- 
modity taxed mere such taxes, therefore, are properly 
assessed and upon proper commodities, they are paid with 
mss grumbling than any other mien they are advanced 
h} the' merchant or manufacturer, the consumer, who 
finally pays them, soon comes to confound them with the 
L'nc( of the enrowoditioi, raid almost forgets that he pays 
any tax » . 

Such taxes are or may b" perfectly certain, or “3-5 , I 
ns'-es-sed so a« to leave no doubt/ concerning citherwbat ougm 
If ^ paid, or when it ought to be paid , 

Jhe quantity or the time of payment j 

tamty there may soim f uidet lie, filler in -h_ >• - 

customs mCr/-at IJntain, or in other duties of the same 
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Vinrl m otlier countries, it cannot arise fiom the natuie of 
tliose duties, but from the inaccurate or unskilful mannei 
in winch the law that imposes them is expi essed 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and always may be, 
paid piecemeal, or m piopoition as the contributors have 
occasion to purchase the goods upon which they aie im- 
posed In the time and mode of payment they are, or 
may be, of all taxes the most convenient TJpon the 
whole, such taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as agreeable to 
the three fiist of the four general maxims concerning taxa- 
tion, as any otlioi They offend m cveiy respect against 
the foui tli 

Such taxes, in piopoition to what they bung into the 
public treasuiy of the state, always take out 01 keep out of 
the pockets of the people more than almost any other 
taxes They seem to do this in nJl the four diffeient ways 
in which it is possible to do it 

Fust, the levying of such taxes, even when imposed m 
the most 3 udicious manner, requires a gieat nuinbei of 
custom house and excise officers, whose salaries and peiqm- 
sites are a real tax upon the people, which bungs nothing 
into the treasury of the slate This expence, however, it 
must be acknowledged, is more moderate m Great Britain 
than m most other countnes In the year which ended 
on the fifth of July 1775, the gross pioduce of the different 
duties, under the management of the commissioners of 
excise in England, amounted to <£5,507,308 18s 8\d 
which was levied at an expence of little more than five and 
a half per cent From this gross produce, however, there 
must be deducted what was paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks upon the expoitation of excisenble goods, which 
will reduce the neat pioduce below five millions 1 The 
levying of the salt duty, and excise duty, but under a dif- 
ferent management, is much more expensive The neat 
revenue of the customs does not amount to two millions 
and a half, which is levied at an expence of moie than ten 
per cent in the salaries of officers, and other incidents 
But the perquisites of custom house officers are everywhere 

1 The n»at produce of tlmt joar, after deducting all expenses and 
•llo* antes, amounted to £t, 976, 052 19» td 
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much greater than their salaries ; at some ports more than 
double or triple those salaries If the salaries of officers, 
and other incidents, therefore, amount to more than ten 
per cent upon the neat revenue of the customs , the whole 
expence of levying that revenue may amount, in salaries 
and perquisites together, to more than twenty or thirty 
per cent The officers of excise receive few or no perqui- 
sites and the administration of that branch of the revenue 
being of more recent establishment, is in general less cor- 
rupted than that of the customs, into which length of time 
has introduced and authorised many abuses By charging 
upon malt the whole revenue which is at present levied by 
the different duties upon malt and malt liquors, a saving, 
it is supposed, of more than fifty thousand pounds might 
be made in the annual expence of the excise By confining 
the duties of customs to a few sorts of goods, and by levy- 
mg those duties accordmg to the excise laws, a much 
greater saving might probably be made in the annual ex- 
pence of the customs 

Secondly, such taxes necessarily occasion some obstruc- 
tion or discouragement to certain branches of industry 
As they always raise the price of the commodity taxed, 
they so far discourage its consumption, and consequently 
its production If it is a commodity of home growth or 
manufacture, less labour comes to be employed in laismg 
and producing it IE it is a foreign commodity of which 
the tax increases m this manner the price, the commodi- 
ties of the same kind which are made at home may 
thereby, indeed, gam some advantage in the home market, 
and a greater quantity of domestic industry may thereby 
be turned toward preparing them But though this rise 
of price m a foreign commodity may encourage domestic 
industry in one particular branch, it necessarily discourages 
that industry m almost every other The dearer the Bir- 
mingham manufacturer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper 
he necessarily sells that part of his hardware with which, 
or, what comes to the same thing, with the price of which 
he buys it That part of his hardware, therefore, becomes 
of less value to him, and he has less encouragement to 
work at it The dearer the consumers in one country pa-*- 
for the surplus produce of another, the cheaper they neccs- 

ii ” 
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sanly sell that part of their own suiplus pioduce with 
which, or, what comes to the same thing, with the pnce of 
which they buy it That part of their own surplus pro- 
duce becomes of less value to them, and they have less 
encouragement to increase its quantity All taxes upon 
consumable commodities, therefore, tend to reduce the 
quantity of productive labour below what it otheiwiso 
would be, either in piepaung the commodities taxed, if 
they are home commodities , or m preparing those with 
which they are purchased, if they aio foreign commodities 
Such taxes too alwaj s alter, moio 01 less, the natural chrcc- 
tion of national mdustiy, and turn it into a channel alwajs 
drffeient from, and generally less advantageous than that 
in winch it would have run of its own accord 

Tbiidly, the hope of evading such taxes by smuggling 
gives frequent occasions to foifeituies and other penalties, 
which entucly rum the smugglei , a person who, though 
no doubt highly blameable for s lolatmg the laws of his 
country, is frequently incapable of violating those of natu- 
lal justice, and would have been, m every lespect, an ex- 
cellent citizen, had not the laws of Ins country made that 
a crime wlucli natuie never meant to bo so In those cor- 
rupted governments where there is at least a gencial sus- 
picion of much unnecessarj expence, and great misappli- 
cation of the public lovcnuc, the laws which guaid it aie 
little respected Hot many people aie sciupulous about 
smuggling, when, without perjury, they can find any easy 
and 6 afe opportunity of doing so To pictcnd to have any 
scruple about buying smuggled goods, though a manifest 
encouragement to the violation of the revenue laws, and to 
the perjury which almost always attends it, would in most 
countries be regarded as one of those pedantic pieces of 
hypocrisy which, instead ot gaming credit with anybody, 
sene only to expose the person who affects to practise 
them, to the suspicion of being a gieatei knave than most 
of his neighbours By this indulgence of the public, the 
smuggler is often encouraged to continue a tiade which he 
is thus taught to consider as m some measure innocent, 
and when the seventy of the reienuo laws is ready to fall 
upon lnm, lio ib frequently disposed to defend with vio- 
lence, what ho has been accustomed to*regard as his just 
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pwjwriT From being n< first perhaps, lathei nnpiudent 
! ’nii <*n irnii.O, he at last too often becomes one of the 
InnluM and most defetimued -violators of the laws of 
B\ the rum of the smuggler. Ins capital, winch 
had Indore been employ eel m maintaining pi oductrv e laboui 
> s ab^orbt'd either m the revenue of the state or m that of 
the rev emie-oflieer, and is emploved m maintaining unpio- 
diulive to the diminution of the goneial capital of the 
mw let v , ,m«l of the useful industry which it might other- 
w |se h n e maintained 

Fourthh. such taxes by snbjnhng at least the den lets 
in flu* faxed commodities to the ficquent visits and odious 
ex a imn if ion of the fax-gatlieiers, expose them sometimes, 
no doubt, to some degree of oppression, and always to 
much trouble and vexation, and though vexation, as lias 
already been said, is not strictly speaking expence, it is 
terfamlv equivalent to the expence at which every man 
would be willing to redeem himself from it The laws of 
excise, though more effectual for the purpose foi which 
tliev were instituted, are, m this lespect, more vexatious 
than those of the customs When a merchant has imported 
goods subject to certain duties of customs, when he has 
paid those duties, and lodged the goods m his warehouse, 
he is not m most cases liable to any furthei trouble or 
vexation from the customhouse officer It is otherwise 
with goods subject to duties of excise The dealeis have no 
respite from the continual visits and examination of the 
excise officers The duties of excise aie, upon tlus account, 
more unpopular than those of the customs , and so aie the 
officers who levy them Those officers, it is pretended, 
though in general, perhaps, they do their duty fully as 
well as those of the customs , yet, as that duty obliges them 
to he frequently very troublesome to some of their neigh- 
bours, commonly contract a certain hardness of eharactei 
which -the otheis frequently have not This observation, 
however, may very probably be the mere suggestion of , 
fraudulent dealers, whose smuggling is either prevented or 
detected by their diligence 

The inconveniences, however, which are, perhaps, m some 
degree inseparable from taxes upon consumable commo- 
dities, fall as light upon the people of Great Britain as 
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upon those of anv other countiy of which the government 
is ncai ly as expcnsii c Our state is not perfect, and might 
he mended , but it is as good or better than that of most 
of our neighbours 

In consequence of the notion that duties upon consu- 
mable goods wcio taxes upon the piofits of merchants, 
those duties liaic, in some countues, been lepeated upon 
e\ cry successn e sale of the goods If the profits of tho 
merchant importer or merchant manufacturer were taxed, 
equality seemed to require that those of all the middle 
buyers, who mtcivcned between eithoi of them and the 
consumer, should likewise bo taxed The famous Alcavala 
of Spam seems to have been established upon this prin- 
ciple It was at iust a tax of ten per cent , afterwards of 
fourteen per cent , and is at picsent of only six per cent, 
upon the sale of eiery sort of piopeity, whether moveable 
or linmoN cable , and it is repeated ovciy time tho propeity 
is sold 1 The lei y mg of this tax requires a multitude of 
rcvcnuc-olhcers sufhcient to guard the transpoitation of 
goods, not only from one province to anotlioi , but from 
one shop to another It subjects, not only the dealers in 
some sorts of goods, but those in all sorts, ci cry farmor, 
e\eiy ninnufnet liter, every mei chant and sliopheopor, to 
the continual ustts and examination of tho ta\-gatheicis. 
Through tho gieater pmt of a countiy' m which a tax of 
tins kind is established, nothing can bo pioduced foi dis- 
t uit sale The produce of cicry part of tlio country must 
be proportioned to the consumption of the neighbouihood 
It is to the AletiMiln, accordingly , that distant/ imputes 
the nnn of the manufactures of Spain Ho might liaio 
imputed to it likewise the declension of . agriculture, it 
b‘ing imposed not only upon manufactuies, but upon tho 
rude produce of the land 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a similar tax of tluco 
per cent upon tho value of all contracts, and consequently 
upon that of all (ontracts of sale It is both lighter than 
tho Spanish tax, and the greater paitof towns and parishes 
arc allowed to pay n composition m lieu of it They lot y 
this composition in wlnat manner they please, generally in 

1 " 't w i r-» con. errant le» Droits,*’ Ac , tom i , p <55 
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a way that gives no interruption to the interior commerce 
of the place The Neapolitan tax, theiefoie, is not near so 
ruinous as the Spanish one. 

The uniform system of taxation, ■which, with a few ex- 
ceptions of no great consequence, takes place in all the 
different parts of the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
leaves the intei lor commerce of the country, the inland and 
coasting trade, almost entirely free The inland trade is 
almost peifectly free, and the greater part of goods may 
he carried from one end of the kingdom to the other, with- 
out requiring any permit or let-pass, without bemg sub- 
ject to question, visit, or examination fiom the revenue 
officers There are a few exceptions, but they are such as 
can give no interruption to any important branch of the 
inland commerce of the country Goods earned coastwise, 
indeed, require certificates or coast-cockets If you except 
coals, however, the rest are almost all duty fiee This 
freedom of mtenor commerce, the effect of the uniformity 
of the system of taxation, is perhaps one of the pimcipal 
causes of the prosperity of Great Bntain, every great 
country being necessanly the best and most extensive 
market for the greater part of the productions of its own 
industry. If the same freedom, m consequence of the same 
uniformity, could be extended to Ireland and the planta- 
tions, both, the grandeur of the state and the prosperity of 
every part of the empire, would probably be still greater 
•. than at present 

In Prance, the different revenue laws which take place 
in the different provinces, lequire a multitude of levenue- 
officeis to surround, not only the frontiers of the kingdom, 
but those of almost each particular province, m order 
either to pievent the importation of certain goods, or to 
subject it to the payment of certain duties, to the no small 
interruption of the interior commerce of the country Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the gabelle or salt- 
tax. Others are exempted from it altogether Some pro- 
vinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of tobacco, 
which the farmers-general enjoy through the greater part 
of the kingdom The aids, which correspond to the excise 
in England, are very different in different provinces Some 
provinces are exempted from them, and piy a composition 
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01 equii alcut Iu tlioso in. ■winch they take place and are 
in farm, thcie me many local duties which do not extend 
beyond a paiticular town or district The Traites, which 
correspond to oui customs, divide the kingdom into thieo 
gieat pails, first, the provinces subject to the larif of 
1664, which are called the piovincos of the five gieat farms, 
and under which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, 
and the gi eater part of the mtenoi piovmces of the king- 
dom , secondly, the provinces subject to the tarif of 1667, 
which are called the provinces leckoned foreign, and under 
which aie comprehended the greater part of thofionticr 
piovincos, and, thirdly, those piovmces which are said to 
be tieatcd as foieign, oi winch, bccauso they ate allowed a 
free commerce with foreign countnes, are in their com- 
merce with the otliei piovincos of Prance subjected to tho 
same duties as otliei foieign countnes These are Alsace, 
the three bishopncks of Metz, Toul, and Yerdun, and tho 
three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Maiscillcs Both m 
the pi ounces of the five gieat farms (called so on account 
of an ancient division of the duties of customs into fivo 
great branches, each of which was originally the subject of 
a particular farm, though they aio now all united into 
one), and in those which aio said to be leckoned foreign, 
tlieie aie inam local duties which do not extend beyond a 
pai liculai tow n oz district There aie some such even in 
the pi ounces which aie said to bo treated as foieign, par- 
ticularly in the city of Marseilles It is unnecessary to 
obsen e how much, both the restraints upon the interior 
commcice of the country, and the numboi of tho revenue 
officers must bo multiplied, in ordci to guard the fronheis 
of tfioso different provinces and distucfs, which are subject 
to such different sj steins of taxation 

Oier and aboxe the general resl mints nustng fiom this 
complicated sj stem of revenue law s, the commerce of wine, 
aft ui corn perhaps tho most important production of 
France, is in the greater part of the provinces subject to 
particular lfstrauits, arising from the favour which has 
Ix'oii shown to the Mucyards of particular provinces and 
districts, uboic tfioso ot others Tlie prounces most 
famous fin tfiur w mes, it will be found, I believe, are those 
in which the trade in that article is subjeit to the fewest 
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restraints of this land The hSn the 

=onT£S C ^f^“.n tie subsequent pre- 
paration of their wines i aWB are no t 

Such various and eomphcated rerainelw^ are^ 

pecuhar to France. The little date v lg a different 

into six provinces, m each of , dlfferent sor N of 

system of taxation with regard to territories of the 

consumable goods The ^LTa'ee o™our ea° h ot 
duke of Parma are divided into three or ' 0 „,„ 

winch has, in the same manner, a grate ^ 

Under such absurd management, nothmg ■ ^ i t F 
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serve such countries from soon P S 
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tioublc which l* e * B ’ , ce FO -t orv complicated a < o-u » ri 
•wlueli it requires to ‘ nnn ammi-tr>tKin under th* t 

Go'eunnent hyc^^l ^ ^ ^ ^ tll3 , 

‘’V'i’TiT farmer l-tabb-he-, might a* kirl rave tl..* 
"’"‘I* ^ } , mil almost always oxo-bitont To firm anv 

SSShwaWo hr inch of tl o P^hc rn- nm f-th r 

coumu or a tw< »t ca-1,;- em-wix.** inc* * wl.i. h 

a r> run the .ornp** : >n f._r «,:Ji an iru. -- 

UaUnc to a v on o r ill muni* - of >?'v Of the f, w who 
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have this capital or credit, a still smaller number liai e tlio 
necessary knowledge or experience , another circumstance 
which restrains tho competition still further. The % cry few > 
who are in condition to become competitors, find it more 
for their intei ost to combine together, to become co- 
partners instead of competitors, and when tho farm is sot 
up to auction, to offer no rent, but what is much below tho 
teal value In countries whore tho public re\ enues are in 
iarm, the fanners are genoially tho most opulent people 
Their wealth would alouo excite the public indignation, 
aud the vanity which almost alwajs accompanies such 
upstait fortunes, the foohsh ostentation with which they 
commonly display that wealth, excite that indignation 
Btill moie 

The farmers of tho public revenue never find the laws 
too seveie, which punish any attempt to e\ ado tho pajment 
of a tax They have no bowels for tho contributors, who 
are not their subjects, and whose universal bankruptcy, if 
it should happen the day after then farm is expired, would 
not much affect their intei est In the greatest exigencies 
of the state, when the anxiety of tho sovereign for the 
exact payment of his revenue ib necessarily tho greatest, 
they Beldom fail to complain that without laws more 
rigorous than those which actually tako place, it will bo 
impossible for them to pay even the usual rent In those 
moments of public distress their domands cannot be dis- 
puted The levenue laws, therefore, become gradually 
more and moie severe The most sanguinary are always 
to be found in countries whore the greater port of tho 
public revenue is in farm The mildest, in countries where 
it is levied under the immediate inspection of tho soveieign 
Eien a bad sovereign feels more compassion for his people 
than can ever be expected fiom the f aimers of his reienue 
He knows that the permanent grandeur of his family de- 
pends upou tho prosponty of his people, and he will never 
knowingly rum that prospenty for the sake of any mo- 
mentary interest of lus own It is otherwise with tho 
farmeis of lus revenue, whose grandeur may frequently 
be the effect of the rum, and not of the piospenty of his 
people 

A. tax is sometimes, not only faimcd for a certain rent, 
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but tbe farmer Has, besides, the monopoly of the commodity 
taxed. . In Prance, the duties upon tobacco and salt are 
levied in this manner In such cases the fanner, instead 
of one, 'levies two exorbitant profits upon the people, the 
profit of the fanner, and the still more exorbitant one of 
the monopolist Tobacco being a luxury, every man is 
allowed to buy or not to buy as he chuses But salt being 
a necessary, every man is obbged to buy of the farmer a 
certain quantity of it , because, if he did not buy this 
quantity of the farmer, he would, it is presumed, buy it of 
some smuggler The taves upon both commodities are 
exorbitant. The temptation to smuggle consequently is to 
many people mesistible, while at the same time the rigour 
of the law, and the vigilance of the farmer’s officers, render 
the yielding to that temptation almost certainly ruinous 
The smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every year several 
hundred people to the galhes, besides a very considerable 
number whom it sends to the gibbet. Those taxes levied 
in this manner yield a very considerable revenue to govern- 
ment In. 1767, the farm of tobacco was let for twenty -two 
milbons five hundred and forty-one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-eight livres a year. That of salt, for thirty - 
six millions four hundred and ninety-two thousand four 
hundred and four livres The farm m both cases was to 
commence m 1768, and to lost for six years Those who 
consider the blood of the people as nothing in comparison 
with the revenue of the prince, may perhaps approve of 
this method of levying taxes Similar taves and mono- 
polies of salt and tobacco have been established in mum 
other countries, particularly in the Austrian and Prus- 
sian dominions, and m the greitcr jnrt of the states of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actuil revenue 1 of 
the crown is denied from eight different smir<v> , the 
taille, the capitation, the two vingtiejms tb* galvlt- 
the aides, the trades, the domaine, and the fna *>f 
tobacco The file la^t arc, m the great* r jut *>f tl ■ 

{ irounces, under farm The three fir-t a*v twiywh.*, 
CMed bvan administration under tl e' mime !•'*»' i. • n 
and direction of government, and it »•* turn. vhy . el * ->w. 
ledged that, m proportion to what sh-y tni< m.t c* th*> 
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pockets of the people, they bring more into the troasuiy of 
the prince than the other fire, of which the administration 
is much more wasteful and expensive 

The finances of France seem, in their present stale, to 
admit of tlnee \ery obvious reformations First, Toy 
abolishing the taillc and the capitation, and by increasing 
the number of vmgtiemes, so as to produce an additional 
revenue equal to the nmount of those other taxes, tho 
revenue of tho crown might be preserved , tho expence of 
collection might he much diminished , tho vexation of tho 
inferior ranks of people, which the tnille and capitation 
occasion, might be entirely prevented , and tbe superior 
ranks might not be more burdened than tlie greater part 
of tliem are at piesent The vingtieme, I bavo abeady 
observed, is a tax very nearly of tbe same lemd witb what 
is called the land-tax of England The buiden of tho 
taille, it is acknowledged, falls finally upon the proprietor 
of land, and as tho greater part of tho capitation is 
assessed upon those who are subject to the taille at so 
mncli a pound of that other tax, the final payment of the 
greater part of it must likewise fall upon the same order of 
people Though the numbei of tho vmgtiemes, therefore, 
was mcieased so as to produce an additional revenue equal 
to the amount of both tlioso taxes, the supenor ranks of 
people might not bo more burdened than they are at present 
Many individuals no doubt would, on account of the great 
inequalities with winch tho taille is commonly asscssod 
upon the estates and tenants of different individuals The 
mtei est and opposition of such<»favoured subjects are the 
obstacles most likely to prevent this or any other reforma- 
tion of the same kind Secondly, by rendering tbe gabclle, 
the aides, the traites, the taxes upon tobacco, all tbe diffe- ' 
rent customs and excises, uniform m all tbe different parts 
of the kingdom, those taxes might he levied at much less 
expence, and the interior commerce of tho kingdom might 
be rendered as fieo as that of England Thirdly, and 
lastly, by subjecting all those taxes to on administration 
under tlve immediate inspection and direction of govern- 
ment, the exorbilant profits of the farmers general might 
be added to tlio levenue of the state The opposition 
arising from tho private interest of individuals, is likely to 
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be as effectual for preventing the two last as the first 
mentioned scheme of reformation. 

The French, system of taxation seems, in every respect, 
inferior to the British In Great Britain ten millions ster- 
ling are annually levied npon less than eight millions of 
people, without its being possible to say that anj particular 
order is oppressed From the collections of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the observations of the author of the Essay 
upon the legislation and commeicc of corn, it appears pro- 
bable, that France, including the provinces of Lonaiucand 
Bar, contains about twenty -three or twenty-four millions 
of people , three tunes the number perhaps contained m 
Great Britain The soil and climate of France are better 
than those of Great Britain The country has heen much 
longer m a state of improvement and cultivation, and is, 
upon that account, better stocked with all those thrngB 
which it requires a long time to raise up and accumulate, 
such as great towns, and convenient and well-built houses, 
both m town and country With these advantages, it 
might he expected that in France a revenue of thirty 
millions might be levied for the support of the state, with 
as little inconveniency as a revenue of ten millions is m 
Great Britain In 1765 and 1766, the whole revenue paid 
into the treasury of France, according to the best, though, 
I acknowledge, very imperfect, accounts which I could get 
of it, usually rim between 308 and 325 millions of bvres , 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions sterling , not 
the half of what might have been expected, had the people 
contributed m the same proportion to their numheis as the 
people of Great Britain The people of France, however, 
it is generally acknowledged, are much more oppressed by 
taxes than the people of Great Britain France, however, 
is certainly the great empire in Eui ope which, after that of 
Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and most indulgent 
government 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necessaries of life 
have rumed, it is said, their principle manufactures, and 
axe likely to discourage gradually even their fisheries and 
their trade m slnp-buildmg The taxes npon the neces- 
saries of life are inconsiderable m Great Britain, and no 
manufacture has hitherto been ruined by them The 
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British taxes winch bear hardest on manufactures are 
some duties upon the importation of raw materials, pai ticu- 
larly upon that of raw silk. The revenue of the states 
general and of the different cities, however, is said to 
amount to more than five millions two bundled and fifty 
thousand pounds steiling, and as the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces cannot well be supposed to amount to 
more than a third part of those of Gieat Britain, they 
must, m piopoition to their number, be much moio heavily 
taxed 

After all the proper sublets of taxation have been ex- 
hausted, if the exigencies of the state still continue ’to re- 
quire new taxes, tlicv must bo imposed upon improper 
ones Tlio taxes upon the necessaries of life, thercfoie, 
may be no impeachment of the wisdom of that lcpublic, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its indepen- 
dency, has, in spite of its gieat frugality, been involved in 
such expensive wais as have obliged it to contract great 
debts The singular countries oi Holland and Zealand, 
besides, require a considerable expence even to preseivo 
their existence, or to prevent their being swallowed up by 
the sea, which must have contributed to mcicaso con- 
siderably the load of taxes in those two provinces Tho 
republican form of gov eminent seems to bo tho principal 
support of the present grandeur of Holland Tlio owners 
of great capitals, tho great mercantile families, have gene- 
rally either some direct sliaio, or Bomo indirect influence, 
in the administration of that go\ eminent For tho sake of 
tho rcBpcct and authority which they derive from this situa- 
tion, they are w filing to liv e m a country where their capital, 
if the} employ it themselves, will hung them less profit, 
and if they loud it to another, less interest , and wlieie tlio 
very moderate revenue which tlioy can draw from it will 
purchase less of the necessaries and conveniences of life 
than m any other part of Europe The residence of such 
w filthy people necessarily keeps alive, m bpile of all dis- 
advantages, a certain degree of industry in the country. 
Any public calamity which should destroy the republican 
form of government, which should throw the whole ad- 
ministration into tho hands of nobles and of soldiers, which 
should annihilate) altogether the imporlancoof those wealthy 
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merchants, would soon lender it disagreeable to them to 
luc in a countij where they weic no longer likely to be 
much respected They would remove both their residence 
and their capital to some other country, and the industry 
and commerce of Holland would soon follow the capitals 
which supported them. 


CHAPTER m. 

OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 

I N that rude state of society which precedes the extension 
of commeice and the improvement of manufactures, 
when those expensive luxuries which commerce and manu- 
factuies can alone introduce are altogether unknown, the 
person who possesses a large revenue, I have endeavoured 
to show in the third book of this Inquiry, can spend or en- 
loy that revenue m no other way than by maintaining 
neailv as many people as it can maintain A large revenue 
may at all times be said to consist m the command of a 
laigo quantity of the necessaries of life In that rude state 
of things it is commonly paid in a large quantity of those 
necessaries, in the materials of plain food and coarse 
clothing, m com and cattle, in wool and raw hides When 
neither commeice nor manufactures furnish anything for 
which the owner can exchange the greater part of those 
materials which are over and above his own consumption, 
be can do nothing with the surplus but feed and clothe 
nearly as many people as it will feed and clothe A hospi- 
tality in which there is no luxury, and a liberality in which 
there is no ostentation, occasion, m this situation of things, 
the principal expences of the rich and the great But these, 

I have likewise endeavoured to show in the same book, are 
expences by which people are not very apt to rum them- 
selves There is not, perhaps, any selfish pleasure so frivo- 
lous, of which the pursuit has not sometimes ruined even 
sensible men A passion for cock-fighting has ruined many. 
But the instances, I believe, are not very numerous of people 
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who have been ruined *by a hospitality or hbeiality of tins 
land , though the hospitality of luxury and the liberality 
of ostentation have ruined many Among our feudal an- 
cestors, the long time during which estates used to contmuo 
in the same family, sufficiently demonstrates the general 
disposition of people to live within their income Though 
the rustic hospitality, constantly exorcised by the great , 
laud-holdcis, maj not, to us in the present times, seem 
consistent with that order, which we are apt to considei as 
inseparably connected with good ceconomy, tot wc must 
certainly allow them to have been at least so far fiugal as 
not commonly to have spent then whole income A pai l 
of llioir wool and law hides the) had generally an oppor- 
tunity of selling for money Some pait of this money, 
perhaps, they spent in purchasing the lew objects of vanity 
and luxuiy, with which the cucurastanccs of the times 
could furnish them, but some part of it they seem com- 
monly to have hoarded They could not well indeed do 
anything else but hoard wliatevei money they saved To 
trade was disgracoful to a gentleman, and to lend money 
at interest, winch at that time was considered as usuiy, and 
prohibited by law, would have been still moie so In those 
times of violence and disoider, besides, it was convenient 
to have a hoard of money at hand, that in case they should 
be dm on from their own home, the) might have something 
of known value to carr) with them to somo place of safety 
The same violeuce, which made it convenient to hoard, 
made it cquall) convenient to conceal tlio hoaid 'Jho 
frequency of treasure-trove, or of treasuro found of which 
no owner was known, sufficiently demonstiatos the fic- 
quency m those time both of hoarding and of concealing 
flic hoard Trensure-trov o was then considered as au im- 
portant branch of the revenuo of tho sovcieign All the 
treasure trove of the kingdom would scarce peihaps m the 
present times make an important branch of tlio revenue of 
a private gentleman of a good estate 

Tho same disposition to save aud to hoard pi evaded m 
the sovereign, as well as in the subjects Among nati6ns 
to whom commerce aud manufactures are little known, tho 
sovereign, it has alread) been obsmed in the fourth book, 

» m a situation which naturally disposes linn to tho parsi* 
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mony requisite for accumulation In that situation the 
e.\ ponce even of a sovereign cannot be dnected by that 
vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court The 
ignorance of the timcb affords but few of the trinkets in 
whu h that finery consists. Standing armies are not then 
necessaiy, so that the expence even of a sovereign, like that 
of any othci gieatloid, can bo employed in scarce anything 
but bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to his refameis 
But bounty and hospitality very seldom lead to extrava- 
gance , though vanity almost always does All the ancient 
sovereigns of Euiope accoidingly, it has already been ob- 
served, had treabuies Eveiy TaiUir chief m the present 
times is said to have one 

In a commercial country abounding with every soit of 
expensive luxury, the sovereign, m the same manner as 
almost all the great propnetoisin his dominions, naturally 
spends a great pait of his revenue in purchasing those 
luxuries Bis own and the neighbouring countries supply 
him abundantly with all the costly trinkets which compose 
the splendid, but insignificant pageantry of a court For 
the sake of an inferior pageantiy of the same kind, his 
nobles dismiss their retainers, make their tenants inde- 
pendent, and become gradually themselves as insignificant 
as the greater part of the wealthy burghers m his do- 
minions The same frivolous passions, which influence 
their conduct, influence his How can it be supposed that 
he should be the only rich man m his dominions who is in- 
sensible to pleasures of this kind p If he does not, what 
he is yery likely to do, spend upon those pleasures sogieat 
a part of his levenue as to debilitate very much the de- 
fensive power of the state, it cannot well be expected that 
he should not spend upon them all that part of it which 
is ovei and above what is necessaiy for supporting that 
defensive power His ordmaiy expence becomes equal to 
his ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not frequently 
exceed it The amassing of treasure can no longer be ex- 
pected, and when extraordinary exigencies require extra- 
ordinary expences, he must necessarily call upon his sub- 
jects for an extiaoidinary aid The present and the late 
lung of Prussia are the only gieat princes of Europe, who, 
since the death of Henry IV. of France m 1610, are sup- 
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posed to have amassed any considerable treasure The 
parsimony which leads to accumulation has become almost 
as rare in republican as in monarchical governments Tlio 
Italian republics, the United Provmccsof the Netherlands, 
are all in debt The canton of Berne is the tangle republic 
in Europe which has amassed any considerable treasure 
The other Swiss republics have not The taste for some 
sort of pageantry, for splendid buildings, at least, and 
other public ornaments, frequently prevails as much m tho 
appaiently sober senate-house of a little republic, as mthe 
dissipated court of the greatest lnng 

The want of parsimony in time of peace, imposes tho 
necessity of contracting debt in time of war When war 
comes, there is no money in the tieasury but what is neces- 
sary for carrying on the ordinary oxpcnco of the peace 
establishment In war an establishment of three or four 
times that expence becomes necessary for tho defence of 
the stale, and consequently a revenue three or four times 
greater than tho peace rovenuo Supposing that tho sove- 
reign should have, what ho scarce ever has, the immediate 
means of augmenting his revenue in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of his oxponce, yet still the produce of tho taxes, 
fiom which this mcieaso of revenuo must be drawn, will not 
begin to come into the treasury till pel haps ton or twelve 
months after they are imposed But tho moment m which 
war begins, or rather tho moment in which it. appeals 
likely to begin, the army must bo augmented, the fleet 
must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be put into 
a posture of defence , that army, that fleet, those gairisoncd 
towns must be furnished with arms, ammunition, and pro- 
visions An immediate and great oxpenco must be incurred 
m that moment of immediate danger, which will not wait 
for the gradual and slow returns of tho new taxes Jn 
this exigency government can have no other resource but 
m borrowing 

The same commercial stale of society which, by tho 
operation of moral causes, brings goiemment m this 
manner into the necessity of borrowing, produces m tho 
subjects lrath an ability and an inclination to lend If it 
commonly bangs along with it the necessity of borrowing, 
it lit ewise brings with it the facility of doing so 
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A country aliounding with niorcliauts and manufacturers, 
nrecssinly abounds with a set of people through whose 
hands not 011I3 their own capitals, but the capitals of all 
(hose who either lend them money, or trust them with 
poods, pass ns frequently, or more frequently, than the re- 
venue of a private man, who, without trade or business, lives 
upon Ins income, passes through Ins hands The revenue 
of such ft man can regularly pass through lus hands only 
once in a year. But. the whole amount of the capital and 
credit of ft merchant, who deals m a trade of which the 
returns arc very quick, may sometimes pass through his 
hands two, throe, or four times m a year A country 
a hounding with merchants and manufacturers, therefore, 
necessarily abounds w 1U1 a set of people who have it at all 
times m tiicir power to advance, if they chuse to do so, a 
very large sum of money to government Hence the 
ability in tlio subjects of a commercial state to lend 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom flourish long 111 
any slate winch does not enjoy ft regular administration of 
justice, in which the people do not feel themselves Becure 
in the possession of their property, m which the faith of 
contracts is not supported by law, and in which the 
authority of the stato is not supposed to be regularly em- 
ployed in enforcing the payment of debts from all those 
who aro able to pay Commerce and manufactures, m 
short, can seldom flourish m any state m which there is 
not a certain degree of confidence in the justice of govern- 
ment The same confidence which disposes great mer- 
chants and manufacturers, upon ordinary occasions, to 
trust their property to the protection of a particular 
government, disposes them, upon extraordinary occasions, 
to trust that government with the use of their property 
By lending money to government, they do not even for a 
moment dimmish their ability to carry on their trade and 
manufactures. On the contrary, they commonly augment 
it The necessities of the state render government upon 
most occasions willing to borrow upon terms extremely 
advantageous to the lender The security which it grants 
to the original creditoi, is made transferable to any other 
creditor, and, from the universal confidence in the justice 
of the state, generally sells in the market for more than 

11 go 
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was onginally paid for it The merchant or monied man 
makes money by lending money to government, and instead 
of diminishing, increases his trading capital. He generally 
considers it as a favour, therefore, when the administration 
admits him to a share in the first subscription for a new 
loan Hence the inclination or willingness in the subjects 
of a commercial state to lend 

The government of such a state is very apt to repose 
itself upon this ability and willingness of its subjects to 
lend it their money on extraordinary occasions It foresees 
the facility of borrowing, and therefore dispenses itself 
from the duty of saving 

In a rude state of society there are no great mercantile 
or manufacturing capitals The individuals, who hoard 
whatever money they can save, and who conceal their 
hoard, do so from a distrust of the justice of government, 
fiom a fear that if it was known that they had a hoard, 
and where that hoard was to be found, they would quickly 
be plundered In such a state of. things few people would 
be able, and nobody would be willing, to lend their monoy 
to government on extraordinary exigencies The sovereign 
feels that he must provide for such exigencies by saving, 
because ho foresees the absolute impossibility of borrowing 
This foresight increases still further his natural disposition 
to savo 

The progress of tho enormous debts which at picsent 
oppress, and will in the long-run probably ruin, all tho 
great nations of Europe, has boon pretty uniform Nations, 
like privato men, have generally begun to borrow upon 
what may be called personal credit, without assigning or 
mortgaging any particular fund for the payment of tho 
debt, and when tins resourco has failed them, they have 
gone on to liorrow upon assignments or mortgages of par- 
ticular funds 

tVlnt is called the unfunded debt of Great Britain, is 
contracted m tho former of those two ways It consists 
pvrtlv m a debt whirb bears, or is supposed to bear, no 
mtf rest, and wluili resembles tlic debts that a private man 
contracts ujton nc» omit , and part I v m a debt which hear* 
mfercit, and which ro-emhlcs what a private man ton- 
tract* uj <>ti hi* lull or promissory note The debts which 
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are due either foi extraordinary services, or for sei rices 
either not provided for, or not paid at the time when they 
are performed , part of the extraordinanes of the army, 
navy, and ordnance, the arrears of subsidies to foreign 
princes, those of seamen’s wages, &c usually constitute a 
debt of the first kind Navy and Exchequer bills, which 
are issued sometimes m payment of a part of such debts 
and sometimes foi other purposes, constitute a debt of the 
second land, Exchequer bills bearing interest from the 
day on which they are issued, and navy bills six months 
after they are issued The bank of England, either by 
voluntarily discounting those bills at their current value, 
or by agreemg with government for certain considerations 
to circulate Exchequer bills, that is, to leceive them at 
par, paying the interest which happens to be due upon 
them, keeps up theu value and facilitates their circulation, 
and thereby frequently enables government to contract a 
very large debt of this kind In Prance, where there is no 
bank, the state bills (billets dYtat J ) have sometimes sold 
at sixty and seventy per cent discount During the great 
re-comage m king William's time, when the bank of 
England thought proper to put a stop to its usual trans- 
actions, Exchequer bills and tallies are said to have sold 
from twenty-five to sixty per cent discount , owing partly, 
no doubt, to the supposed instability of the new goverti- 
ment established by the Revolution, but partly too to the 
want of the support of the bank of England 

When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes neces- 
sary, in order to raise money, to assign or mortgage some 
particular branch of the public revenue for the payment 
of the debt, government has upon different occasions done 
this in two diff erent ways Sometimes it has made this 
assignment or mortgage for a short period of time only, a 
year, or a few years, for example ; and sometimes for per- 
petuity In the one case, the fund was supposed sufficient 
to pay, within the limited time, both principal and interest 
of the money borrowed In the other, it was supposed 
sufficient to pay the interest only, or a perpetual annuity 
equivalent to the interest, government being at kberti to 

i Seo “ Evatnen dcs Reflexions politiqucs fin r Its Finances ” 
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redeem at any lime this annuity, upon paying back tlio 
principal stun borrowed When money v*ns railed in tho 
one way, it was said to bo raised bp anticipation ; when in 
tbo other, bp perpetual funding, or, more shortly, by 
funding 

In Great lb ii.it n the annual land and limit taxes aro 
regularly ant lupated even yeir. by virtue of a borrowing 
clause constantly liihcited into tho acts wlncli impose them. 
Tho bank of England generally ad\amcs at an interest, 
wlncli smeo the Jteiolution has varied from eight to three 
pei cent tho sums forwhuh those taxes are granted, aud 
receives payment as then produce gradually com* s in If 
tlieio is a deficiency, which there always is, it i<? provided 
for in the supplies of the ensuing y car. The only' considei - 
ablo branch of the public revenue which yet remains un- 
mortgaged is thus regularly spent before it comes in Lite 
an impiondciit spendtlmft, whose pressing occasions will 
not allow linn to wait for the rcgulai payment of his re- 
venue, the state is m the constant practice of borrowing of 
its own faclois and agents, and ot paying interest for the 
use of its own money 

In the reign of king William, and during a great part 
of that of queen Anno, before wo had liecomo so familiar 
as we aro now with the practice of perpetual funding, tho 
greatoi part of tho now taxes wero imposed but for a bhoi t 
period of time (foi four, five, bix, or soven yeais only), aud 
a great part of tbo grants of cver\ year consisted m loans 
upon anticipations of tlio produce of tlioso taxes Tho pio- 
duco being frequently insufficient for paying withm tho 
limited term tlio principal and interest of the money 
borrowed, deficiencies arose, and to make good wlncli it 
became necessary to piolong the term 
In 1697, by the 8tlv of William III c 20 tho deficiencies 
of several taxes were charged upon what was then called 
the first general mortgage oi fund, consisting of a pro- 
longation to the first of August, 1706, of several different 
taxes, which would have expired withm a shorter term, 
and of which tho produce was accumulated into one general 
fund The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged term 
amounted to £5, 160,459 14s 9|d 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, were still fur- 
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tter prolonged for the hire purposes till the first of August, 
1710, and were called the second general mortgage or 
fund The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
£ 2,055,999 7s 11U * 

In 1707, those duties were still further prolonged, as a 
fund for new loans, to the first of August, 1712, and were 
called the third general mortgage or fund The s um 
borrowed upon it was £983,254 11s 9\d 

In 1708, those duties were all (except the old subsidy 
of tonnage and poundage, of which one moiety onlj was 
made a part of this fund, and a duty upon the importa- 
tion of Scotch linen, which had been taken off by the 
articles of union) still further continued, as a fund foi new 
loans, to the first of August, 1714, and were called the 
fourth general mortgage or fund The sum borrowed upon 
it was £925,176 9s 2 \d 

In 1709, those duties were all (except the old subsidy 
of tonnage and poundage, which was now left out of this 
fund altogether) still further continued for the same pur- 
pose to the first of August, 1716, and were called the fifth 
general mortgage or fund The sum borrowed upon it was 
£922,029 6s Od 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged to the first of 
August, 1720, and were called the sixth general mortgage or 
fund The sum borrowed upon it was .£1,296, 652 9? 11 Id 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this time uerc thus 
subject to four different anticipations), together with 
several others, were continued foi e% er, and made a fund 
for paying the interest of the capital of the South Sea 
Company, which had that year advanced to government, 
for paying debts and making good deficiencies, the sum of 
.£9, 177,967 15e 4 d , the gieatest loan which at that tune 
had ever "been made 

Befoie tlus period, the principal, so far as I haie been 
able to observe, the only taxes which m order to pay the 
interest of a deht had been imposed for perpotmtj, were 
those for paying the inteiest of the money which had beer 
advanced to government by the Bank and East Imh* 
Company, and of what it was expected would he advance^, 
hut which was never advanced, tn a projected land bank. 
Thebankfundatthistime&TnonnUdtoJCl.SrS.Oir 17* l f 'M 
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forwhicliwns paid an annuity or intercut of .£200,501 13? 5d. 
Tlie East India fund amounted to £‘>,200,000 for 11111011 
was paid an annuity or interest of 1G0.000 , the hank fund 
being at six per cent-., the East India fund at file per cent 
interest 

In 1715, by the first of George I c 12 the diffount 
taxes ivhicli lnd been mortgaged for piying the bank 
aunuit}, together until boveral others which In this act 
wore likewise tendered perpetual, wore accumulated into 
one common fund called The Aggregate Fund, which was 
cliaiged, not only with the payments of the bank annuitj, 
but with several other annuities and bui dens of different 
kinds This fund was afteiwaids augmented bj the thud 
of Geoige I c 8 and bj the fifth of George J c 3 and 
the different duties which were then added to it weio 
likewiso rendcied peipetunl 

In 1717, by the third of Geoige I c 7. several other 
taxes were rcudeied perpetual, and accumulated into an- 
othor common fund, called Tho General Fund, for the 
payment of certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
.£724,849 6s 10>d 

In consequence of tlioso diffeient acts, the gicatcr part 
of the ta\os which before had been anticipated only for a 
short term of years, were lendcred perpetual aB a fund for 
paying, not the capital, but tho mlciost only, of the monoy 
which had been boi rowed upon them by diffeient succcssiv e 
anticipations 

Had money nevci been raised but by anticipation, tho 
course of a few ycai^s would have liberated the public re- 
venue, without any otliei attention of government besides 
that of not overloading tho fund by chaigmg it with moro 
debt than it could pay within tho limited tcim, and of not 
anticipating a second tame befoie tho expiration of tho fiist 
anticipation But the groatol pait of Eui< peon govern- 
ments have been incapable of those attcntionn They have 
frequently overloaded tho fund even ujion the first anti- 
cipation , and when this happened not to be the case, they 
have generally taken care to oveiload it, by anticipating a 
second and a third tame befoie tbe expiration of tbo fiist 
anticipation The fund becoming m tbis maunei altogether 
insufficient foi pajnig both principal and inteiest of tbo 
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money ‘borrowed upon it, it became necessary to charge xt 
wxth the interest only, or a perpetual annuity equal to the 
mtexest, and such improvident anticipations necessarily 
gave birth to the more ruinous practice of perpetual fund- 
mg But though this practice necessarily puts off the 
liberation of the public revenue from a fixed period to one 
so indefinite that it is not very likely ever to arrive, yet as 
a greater sum can m all cases be raised by this new prac- 
tice thap by the old one of anticipations, the former, when 
men have once become familiar with it, has m the great 
exigencies of the state been universally preferred to the 
latter To relieve the present exigency is always the object 
which principally intei ests those immediately concerned 
m the administration of public affairs The future libera- 
tion of the public revenue, they leave to the caie of 
posterity 

Dunng the reign of queen Anne, the market rate of m- 
- terest had fallen from six to five per cent , and in the 
twelfth year of her reign five per cent was dedai ed to bo 
the highest rate which could lawfully be taken for money 
borrowed upon private security. Soon after the greater 
part of the temporary taxes of Great Bntam had been 
rendered perpetual, and distributed mto the Aggregate, 
South Sea, and General Funds, the creditors of the public, 
like those of private persons, were induced to accept of five 
per cent for the interest of their money, which occasioned 
a saving of one per cent upon the capital of the greater 
part of the debts which had been thus funded for perpe- 
tuity, or of one-sixth of the greater part of the annuities 
which were paid out of the three great funds above men- 
tioned This saving left a considerable surplus in the pro- 
duce of the different taxes which had been accumulated 
into those funds, over and above what was necessary for 
paying the ann uities wluch were now charged upon them, 
and laid the foundation of what has since been called tho 
Sinking Fund In 1717, it amounted to £ 323,434 7t 7$d 
In 1727, the interest of the greater part of the public debts 
was still further reduced to four per cent ; and m 1753 
and 1757, to three and a half and three per cent ; which 
reductions still further augmented the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund, though instituted for the payment of 
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old, facilitates Tory much tlie contracting of now del>t9. It 
is a subsidiary fund always at band to bo mortgaged m aid 
of any other doubtful fund, upon winch money ib proposed 
to be raised in any exigency of the state Whether tho 
sinking fund of Great Britain has been more frequently 
applied to the one or to the other of those two purposes, 
will sufficiently appear by and by. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, by anticipa- 
tions and by perpetual f undin g, there are two of her methods, 
which hold a sort of middle place between them These 
are, that of borrowing upon annuities for terms of years, 
and that of borrowing upon annuities foi lives 

During the reigns of long William and queen Anne, 
large sums were frequently borrowed upon annuities for 
terms of years, which were sometimes longer and some- 
times shorter In 1693, an act was passed for borrowing 
one million upon an annuity of fourteen per cent , 01 of 
.£140,000 a yeai, for sixteen years In 1691, an act was 
passed for borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, 
upon terms which m the present times would appear very 
advantageous But the subscription was not filled up In 
the following year the deficiency was made good by borrow- 
ing upon annuities for lives at fourteen per cent , or at 
little more than seven years’ puichose In 1695, the per- 
sons who hod purchased those annuities were allowed to 
exchange them for others of ninety-six years, upon paying 
into the Exchequer sixty-three pounds m the hundred, 
that is, the difference between fourteen per cent for life, 
and fourteen per cent for nmety-six years, was sold for 
sixty-three pounds, or for four and a half years’ purchase 
Such was the supposed instability of government, that even 
these terms procured few purchasers In the reign of 
queen Anne, money was upon different occasions borrowed 
both upon annuities for lives, and upon annuities for terms 
of thirty-two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of ninety- 
nine years In 1719, the propnetors of the annuities for 
thirty-two years were induced to accept m lieu of them 
South Sea stock to the amount of eleven and a half years’ 
purchase of the annuities, together with an additional quan- 
tity of stock equal to the arrears which happened then to 
be due upon them In 1720, the gi eater part of the other 
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annuities for terms of years both long and short were sub- 
scribed into the same fund The long annuities at that 
time amounted to .£666,821 8s 8|4 a year On the 5th 
of January, 1775, the remainder of them, or what was not 
subscribed at that tame, amounted only to .£136,453 12s 8 d 
During the two wars which begun in 1739 and in 1755, 
little money was borrowed either upon annuities for terms 
of years, or upon those for lives An annuity for ninety- 
eight or nmety-nine years, howevei, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and should, therefore, one 
might think, be a fund for borrowing nearly as much But 
those who, m older to make family settlements, and to pro- 
vide for remote futurity, buy into the public stocks, would 
not care to puichase into one of which the value was con- 
tinually diminishing, and such people make a very con- 
siderable proportion both of the proprietors and pui- 
chasers of stock An annuity for a long term of years, 
therefore, though its interns ic value may be very nearly the 
same with that of a perpetual annuity, will not find nearly 
the same number of purchasers The subscriber to a new 
loan, who mean generally to sell their subscription as soon 
as possible, prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable 
by parliament to an irredeemable annuity for a long term 
of years of only equal amount The -value of the former 
may be supposed always tbe same, oi veiy nearly tlie 
same, and it makes, tlierefoie, a more convenient trans- 
ferable stock than the latter 

During the two last mentioned wars, annuities, either 
for terras of years or foi lives, were seldom granted hut as 
premiums to the subscribers to a new loan, over and above 
the redeemable annuity or interest upon the credit of which 
the loan was supposed to be made They were granted 
not as the proper fund upon which the money was 
borrowed, but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted in two 
different ways , either upon separate lives, or upon Jots of 
lives, which in French are called Tontines, from tbe name 
of their inventor 'When annuities are printed upon «•>] v 
jate lives, the death of every individual annuitant di«bur- 
theus the public reveuue so far as it was atTv'-Vd H 
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annuity . "When nmiuiti** arc grouted ujt->i tontine, the 
hlxjratton of tin* public ri vmi" d »>* 'i not i »«un< o< c till the 
do ith of all the annuitant* roHiprehrnded in oni, lot, which 
nun sometimes com»i*t of twenty or tlur*y j* rnxpi.of whom 
tin* Bunnota «uc «'< • d to tin* annuities of all the*" who do* 
before them ; the lriMt nurviior mu < ceding to the nunniv* t 
of tho whole lot Ujx>n the sum* rmi *me won* mutiny r*tn 
ulwny s Ins mist <1 In toiitim h than In annuities for toparato 
lives An annuity. with n right, of anmvordiip. ib really 
worth more than an « qua! annuity for a !’»>pirot*' life, amt 
from iho confidante which « non man imturdly lias m hoi 
own good fortune, tho principle ti]K»n wlii<‘h i>. found***! tho 
bucce«s of all lott»*rioM, mu h an annuity gem ruth s**lls for 
bomcthmg mor** than it m worth In count ms wh» re it m 
usual for gov eminent to rai u o mono) hy granting nimuiti* s, 
tontines arc upon this account general!) pr« f< rnd to annui- 
ties for sopai.ito lms The expedic nt which will rai«o most 
mono), ib almost always preferred to that which is liUlyto 
hrmg about in the speediest manner the lilw'ration of tho 
public revenue 

In Franco a much greater proportion of the public debt 
coubists in annuities for lives than in England At cording 
to a memoir presented by the p irliament of Bourduuix to 
tlvelving m 1764, tho whole public debt of Franco is esti- 
mated at twenty -four hundred millions of livres; of winch 
tho capital for which annuities for lues had been granted, 
is supposed to nmount to Ibrec hundred millions, tho eighth 
pait of tho wliolo public debt Tho annuities themselves 
arc computed to amount to thirty millions ajear, thofourili 
part of ono hundred and twenty millions, the supposed in- 
terest of that whole debt These estimations, I Know scry 
■well, are not exact, but having been presented by so very 
respectable a body as approximations to the truth, they 
nmy, I apprehend, bo considcied ns such It is not tlio 
different degioes of anxiety m the two governments of 
Fxanco and England for tho hboration of tho public re- 
venue, winch occasions this difference m their respective 
modes of borrowing It arises altogether from tho different 
views and interests of tho lcndcis 

In England, the beat of government being in the greatest 
mercantile city in tho world, the merchants are generally 
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tbe people who advance money to government By advanc- 
* n £ it they do not mean to dimmish, but on the contrary, 
to increase their mercantile capitals , and unless they ex- 
pected to sell until some profit their share m the subscrip- 
tion for a new loan, they never would subscribe But if 
by advancing their money they were to purchase, instead 
of perpetual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether 
their own or those of othei people, they would not always 
be so likely to sell them with a profit Annuities upon 
their own lives they would always sell with loss , because 
no man will give for an annuity upon the life of another, 
whose age and state of health are nearly the same with his 
own, the same price which he would give for one upon his 
own An annuity upon the life of a third person, indeed 
is, no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the seller , 
but its real value begins to dimmish from the moment it 
is granted, and continues to do so more and more as long 
as it subsists It can never, therefore, make so convenient 
a transferable stock as a perpetual annuity, of winch the 
real value may he supposed always the same, or very nearly 
the same 

In France, the seat of government not being m a great 
mercantile city, merchants do not make so great a propor- 
tion of the people who advance money to government 
The people concerned m the finances, the farmers general, 
the receivers of the taxes which are not m farm, the court 
bankers, &c make the greater part of those who advance 
their money in all public exigencies Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, and 
frequently of great pride They are too proud to marry 
their equals, and women of quality disdain to marry them 
They frequently resolve, therefore, to live bachelors, and 
having neither any families of their own, nor much regard 
for those of their relations, whom they are not always very 
fond of acknowledging, they desire only to lire in splen- 
dour during their own time, and are not unwilling that 
their fortune should end with themselves The number of 
nch people, besides, who are either averse to many, or 
whose condition of life renders it either improper or incon- 
venient for them to do so, is much greater m France than 
m England To such people, who have little or no care for 
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postoritv, nothtng nn 1 k> more eons r men t than to (whang* 
their capital for a resenw. s.lmli ih to hint just ax long, and 
no longer than they visit it to do 
The ordinary exporoe of the greater part of modt m go- 
vernments m tunes of peace Itemg rqu tl or nearly tqu il to 
their ordmaty revenne, w hen war conu s, they nro l>oth un- 
willing and unable to increase their reieuno in proportion 
to tlio increase of their vxpenc* They are uusnllmg. for 
fear of offending tlio people, who by so great and s» 
midden ati increase of taxes, would soon 1« disgusted with 
tlio war , mid they are unable, from not welt knowing what 
taxes would he buflieient to produce the res enue wanted 
Hie facility of horrors ing delis ere them from the embarrass, 
ment wrluch tins fear and inability would otherwise oeen- 
Mon Bs means of boi rowing they are enabled, vntli a 
scry moderate mcreaso of taxes, to raise, from year to 
year, money mifliciont for carrying on the scar, and by the 
practico of porpotual funding they are enabled, as ltli the 
smallest possible increase of taxes, to raise annually' the 
largest possible sum of money In great empires the 
people who lisc m tlio capital niul in the pros mcos remote 
irom the scone of action, feel, many of them, scarce any' 
mconvemency from tlio ssar, but enjoy, at their case, tlie 
amusement of reading in tlio nesvspapcis tlie exploits of 
then osvn fleets and armies To them tins amusement 
compensates tlio small difference between the taxes sslnch 
they pay on account of tho war, and those w Inch they had 
been accustomed to pay m timo of peace They me com- 
monly dissatisfied with tho return ot peace, sslnch puts an 
end to their amusement, and to a thousand s lsionnry hopes 
of conquest and national glory, fiom a longoi continuance 
of the svar 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom lelioses them from 
the greater part of the taxes imposed during tho svar. 
These are mortgaged for the interest of tho debt contracted 
in ordoi to cany it on If, over and above paying tbo 
interest of this debt, and defraying the oidinary exponce of 
government, the old revenue, together sutli the new taxes, 
produce Borne surplus revenue, it may perhaps be converted 
mto a sinking fund for paying off the debt But, in the 
first place, this sinking fund, even supposing it should bo 
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applied to no other purpose, is generally altogether in- 
adequate for paying, in the course of any period during 
'vhich it can reasonably be expected that peace should con- 
tinue, the whole debt contracted during the war, and, in 
the second place, this fund is almost always applied to 
other purposes 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole purpose of pay- 
ing the interest of the money borrowed upon them If they 
produce more, it is generally something which was neither 
intended nor expected, and is therefore seldom very con- 
siderable Sinking funds have generally arisen, not so 
much from any suiplus of the taxes which was over and 
above what was necessary for paying the interest or 
annuity originally charged upon them, as from a subse- 
quent reduction of that mteiesfc That of Holland m 1655, 
and that of the ecclesiastical slate m 1685, were both 
formed in this manner. Hence the usual insufficiency of 
such funds 

During the most piofound peace, vanous events occur, 
which lequrre an extraoidinary expence, and government 
finds it always more convenient to defray this expencc by 
misapplying the sinking fund than by imposing a new lax. 
Every new tax is immediately felt more or less by the 
people It occasions always some murmur, and meets with 
some opposition The more taxes may have been multi- 
plied, the higher they may have been raised upon evei\ 
drffeient subject of taxation , the more loudly the people 
complain of every new tax, the more difficult it becomes too 
either to find out new subjects of taxation, or to raise much 
higher the taxes already imposed upon the old A momen- 
tary suspension of the payment of debt is not immediately 
felt by the people, and occasions neither murmur nor com- 
plaint To borrow of the sinking fund is alwaj s an obvious 
and easy expedient for getting out of the present difficulty 
The moro the public debts may have been accumulated, 
the more necessary it may hai o become to study to reduce 
them, the more dangerous, the more ruinous it mar bo to 
misapply any part of the sinking fund; tbe less hi elr is 
the public debt to be reduced to any considerable d.-gree. 
the moro likely, the more cert imly is th«* inking fund to 
he misapplied towards defraying all the extraordinary ex- 
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pences "winch, occur m tame of peace "When a nation is 
already overburdened with, taxes, nothing but the necessi- 
ties of a new war, nothing but either tlio animosity of 
national vengeance, or the anxiety for national security, 
can induce tlio people to submit, with tolerable patience to 
a new tax Hence tlio usual misapphcation of the sinking 
fund 

In G-rcat Bntam, from tlio tuno that wo had first re- 
course to tho rumous expedient of perpetual funding, the 
reduction of the public debt in time of peace, has never 
borne any proportion to its accumulation m time of war 
It was m the war which began m 1688, and was concluded 
by the treaty of Ryswiclc m 1697, that tho foundation of 
the present enormous debt of Great Britain was first 
laid 

On the 31st of December, 1697, the public debts of Great 
Bntam, funded and unfunded, amounted to -£21,515,742 
13s 8 %d A great port of those debts had been contracted 
upon short anticipations, and some part upon annuities for 
lnes, so that beforo tho 31st of December 1701, in less 
than four jears, there had partly been paid off, and paitly 
reverted to tho public, the sum of .£5,121,041 12? OJd , a 
gieater reduction of the public debt than has evor since 
been brought about in so short a period of time The re- 
maining debt, thorefoie, amounted only to £16,394,701 
Is 7£d 

In the war whichbeganml702, and which was concluded 
by the treaty of Utrecht, the public debts woio still more 
accumulated On the 31st of December 1714, they 
amounted to £53,681,076 5s Q r '^d The subscription into 
the South Sea fund of the short and long annuities in- 
creased the capital of the public debts, so that on the 31st 
of December 1722, it amounted to £55,282,978 Is 8|d 
The reduction of the debt began m 1723, and went on so 
slowly that, on the Slst of December 1739, during seven- 
teen years of profound peace, the whole sum paid off was 
no more than £8,328,854 17s ll-r^d the capital of the 
public debt at that time amounting to £46,954,623 
3s 4 

The Spanish war, which began m 1739, and the French 
war which soon followed it, occasioned a further increase 
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of the debt, which, on the 31st of December 1748, aftei the 
war had been concluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
amounted to £78,293,313 la 10^d The most profound 
peace of seventeen years’ continuance had taken no more 
than £8,328,354 17 a 11-i-cZ from it A war of less than 
nine years* continuance added £31,338,689 18a 6%d to it 1 
During the administration of Mr Pelham, the interest 
of the public debt was reduced, or at least measures were 
taken for reducing it, from four to three per cent , the 
sinking fund was increased, and some part of the public 
debt was paid off In 1755, before the breaking out of the 
late war, the funded debt of Great Britain amounted to 
£72,289,673 On the 5th of January 1763, at the conclu- 
sion of the peace, the funded debt amounted to £122,603,33 6 
8 a %\d The unfunded debt has been stated at £13,927,589 
2a 2 d But the expence occasioned by the war did not end 
with the conclusion of the peace , so that though, on the 
5th of January 1764, the funded debt was increased (partly 
by a new loan, and partly by funding a part of the unfunded 
debt) to £129,586,789 10a 1| -d there still remained (accor- 
ding to the very well informed author of the Considerations 
on the trade and finances of Great Britain) an unfunded 
debt, which was brought to account in that and the follow- 
ing year, of £9,975,017 12a 2 %%d In 1764, therefore, the 
public debt of Great Britain, funded and unfunded to- 
gether, amounted, according to this author, to £139,516,807 
2s 4 d The annuities for lives too, which had been granted 
as pi emiums to the subscribers to the new loans in 1757, 
estimated at fourteen years’ purchase, were valued at 
£472,500 , and the annuities for long terms of years, granted 
as premiums likewise, in 1761 and 1762, estimated at 27|- 
• years purchase, were valued at £6,826,875 During a 
peace of about seven years’ continuance, the prudent and 
truly patriot a dmini stration of Mr Pelham was not able 
to pay off an old debt of six millions During a war of 
nearly the same continuance, a new debt of more than 
seventy-five -milli ons was contracted 

On the 5th of January 1775, the funded debt of Great 
Britain amounted to £124,996,086 Is 6%d The unfundett, 

1 See James Postlethwaite’s “ History of the Public Revenue.” 
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exclusive of a ldi gc ciul list debt, lo £4,150,236 3s 11 \d 
Both togcthei, to £120,146,322 5s Or/ According to this 
account tho whole debt paid off during ^eleven j ears pro- 
found peace amounted only to £10,415,474 16s 9 Jd Even 
this small l eduction of debt, however, has not been all 
made from tho savings out of the ordinary revenue of the 
state Several extraneous sums, altogether independent 
of that oidinaiy lovenue, have contributed towards it 
Amongst tlicso wo may reckon an additional shilling in tho 
pound land tax f oi thiee years, the two millions received 
lrom the East India company, as indemnification foi their 
territorial acquisitions , and tho ono hundred andten thou- 
sand pounds received liom tho bank for tho renewal of their 
charter To these must be added several other sums 
which, as they arose out of tho late wai, ought perhaps to 
be considered as deductions fiom tho expences of it Tho 
pimcipal arc, 

£ f d 


The produco of French prizes 690,449 18 9 
Composition for French pnsonois 670,000 0 0 
What has been received from the ) e nn n n 
sale of tho ceded islands f ’ 


Total, 1,455,949 18 9 


If we add to this sum tho balance of the call of Chatham’s 
and Mr Calciaft’s accounts, and othei army savings of the 
same kind, together with what has been received fiom the 
bank, the East India company, and tho additional shilling 
in the pound land tax, the whole must be a good deal 
more than five millions The debt, theiefore, which since „ 
the peace has been paid out of the savings from the ordi- 
nary revenue of the state, has not, one year with another, 
amounted to half a million a year The sinking fund has, 
no doubt, been considerably augmented since the peace, by 
the debt which has been paid off, by the reduction of the 
redeemable four per cents to three per cents , and by tho 
annuities for lives which have fallen in, and, if peace wore 
to continue, a million, perhaps, might now be annually 
spared out of it towards the discharge of the debt An- 
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other million, accordingly, was paid in the course of last 
year; hut, at the same time, a large civil list debt was 
left unpaid, and we are now involved in a new war which, 
m its pi ogress, may prove as expensive as any of our former 
wars 1 The new debt which will probably be contracted 
before the end of the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly 
equal to all the old debt which has been paid off from the 
savings out of the ordinary revenue ot the state. It 
would be altogetliei chimerical, therefore, to expect that 
the public debt should evei be completely discharged by 
any savings which aie likely to be made from that oidmary 
revenue as it stands at present 
The public funds of the diffeient indebted nations of 
Europe, particularly those of England, have by one autlioi 
been lepresented as the accumulation of a great capital 
superadded to the other capital of the country, by means 
of which its trade is extended, its manufactuies multiplied, 
and its lands cultivated and improved much beyond what 
they could have been by means of that other capital onlj 
He does not consider that the capital which the first credi- 
tors of the public advanced to government, was, from tlio 
moment m which they advanced it, a certain portion of the 
annual produce turned away from serving in the function 
of a capital, to serve m that of a revenue, fiom maintain- 
ing productive labourers to maintain unproductive ones, 
and to be spent and wasted, geneially m the course of the 
year, without even the hope of any future reproduction 
In return for the capital which they advanced, they ob- 
tained, indeed, an annuity m the public funds in most cases 
of more than equal value This annuity, no doubt, re- 
placed to them their capital, and enabled them to carry on 
then trade and business to tlio same 01 perhaps to a greatci 
extent than before , that is, they were enabled either to 
borrow of other people a new capital upon the credit of 
this annuity, or by selbug it to get from other people anew 
capi tal of their own, equal or superior to that which they 

1 It has proved more expensne than any of our former wars, and 
has involved ns m an additional debt of more than one hundred millions 
Daring a profound peace of eleven years, little more than ten millions 
of debt was paid, during a war of seven years, more than one hundred 
millions was contracted 
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Lad advanced to government This new capital, however, 
which they in this mannei eithei bought or borrowed of 
other people, must have existed in the country before, and 
must have been employed as all capitals are, in maintaining 
productive labour When itcame into thehands of those who 
had advanced their money to government, though it was in 
some respects a new capital to them, it was not so to the 
country , but was only a capital withdrawn from ceitain em- 
ployments m order to be turned towaids otheis Though 
it replaced to them what they had advanced to government, 
it did not replace it to the country Had they not advanced 
this capital to government, there would have been m the 
country two capitals, two portions of the annual pioduce, 
instead of one, employed in maintaining productive laboui 
"When for defraying the expence of government a revenue 
is raised within the year from the pioduce of free or un- 
mortgaged taxes, a certain poi taon of the revenue of private 
people is only turned away from maintaining one species 
of unproductive labour, towards maintaining another. 
Some part of what they pay m those taxes might no doubt 
have been accumulated into capital, and consequently em- 
ployed in maintaining productive labour , but the gi eater 
part would probably have been spent, and consequently 
employed in maintaining unproductive labour The public 
expence, however, when defrayed in this manner, no doubt 
hinders more or less the further accumulation of now 
capital , but it does not necessarily occasion the destruction 
of uny actually existing capital 

When tlio pubhc cxpcnco is defraj ed by funding, it ib 
defrayed by tlie annual destruction of some capital which 
had before existed in the country ; by tho perversion of 
some portion of tlie annual produce which had before been 
destined for flic maintenance of productive labour, towards 
that of unproductive labour As in this case, howovor, tlio 
taxes are lighter than tliej would haie been, had a revenue 
sufficient for defraying tho same expenco been raised witlim 
tho year; tho pm ate revenue of individuals is necessard) 
less burdened, and consequently their ability to save and 
accumulate some part of that rovenue mto capital is a good 
deal less impaired If the method of funding destroy more 
old capital, it .it the same tune hinders less tho accumula- 
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tion or acquisition of new capital, than that of defraying 
the public expence by a revenue raised within the year 
Under the system of funding, the frugality and industry of 
private 'people can more easily repair the breaches which 
the waste and extravagance of government may occasionally 
mate in the general capital of the society 

It is only during the continuance of war, however, that 
the system of funding has this advantage over the other 
system Were the expence of war to be defrayed always 
by a revenue raised within the year, the taxes from which 
that extraordinary revenue was di awn would last no longer 
than the war The ability of private people to accumulate, 
though less during the war, would have been greater dur- 
ing the peace than under the system of funding War 
would not necessanly have occasioned the destruction of 
any old capitals, and peace would have occasioned the ac- 
cumulation of many more new Wars would m general be 
more speedily concluded, and less wantonly undertaken 
The people feeling, during the continuance of war, the com- 
plete burden of it, would soon grow weary of it, and govern- 
ment, in order to humour them, would not be under the 
necessity of carrying it on longer than it was necessaiy to 
do so The foresight of the heavy and unavoidable burdens 
of war would hinder the people from wantonly calling for 
it when there was no real or solid interest to fight for The 
seasons during which the ability of private people to accu- 
mulate was somewhat impaired, would occur more rarely, 
and be of shorter continuance Those on the contrary, 
d ur i n g which that ability was m the highest vigour, would 
be of much longer duration than they can well be under the 
system of funding 

When funding, besides, has made a certain progress, the 
multiplication of taxes wluch it brings along with it some- 
times impairs as much the ability of private people to ac- 
• c umulat e even m time of peace, as the other system would 
in tame of war The peace revenue of Great Bntaip amounts 
at present to more than ten millions a year If free and 
unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, with proper manage- 
ment and without contracting a shilling of new debt, to 
cany on the most vigorous war The private revenue of 
the i nha bitants of Great Britain is at present as much ea- 
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oumbeicd in limeof peace, the ir nliilil) to in cumulate it n*i 
much impaired as it would have been m the tune or fho 
most expensive war, had the pernicious system of fund nip 
never been adopted 

Intlio payment of the interest of the publi < debt, it has 
been said, it is the light hand wine It pays the left. Tlie 
money docs not go out of the count n, It is only n ]<art of 
fho revenue of one set of the inhabitants which is trans- 
ferred to another, and the nntnm is not a farthing the 
poorer This upology is founded altogether m the « opine- 
try of the mci unit lie system, -and after the long examina- 
tion •which I have already bestowed upon that system, it 
may perhaps bo unnecessary to say any thing about it It 
supposes, besides, that the whole public debt ip owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens not to Iw 
tiue, the Dutch, as well as soieral other foreign nations, 
having a very considerable share in our public funds. But 
though the whole debt were owing to the inhabitants of 
the country, it would not upon that account he less per- 
nicious 

Land and enpitnl stock arc tlie two original souicesof 
all revenue both private and public Capitnl stock pays 
the wages of productive labour, whether employed in agri- 
culture, mnnufactuics or commerce Tlie management, of 
those two original sources of revenue belongs to two dif- 
ferent sets of people, the proprietors of land, and the 
owners or employ eis of capital stock 

Tlie proprietor of land is interested for tlie sake of lus 
own revenue to keep bis estate in as good condition as bo 
can, by building and rcpaiung Ins tenants’ bouses, by 
making and maintaining llio ncccssaiy drains and cnclo- 
biues, and all tlioso otliei expensive improvements which it 
pioperly belongs to tbo laudloid to make and maintain 
But by different land-taxes tbo revenue of tho landlord 
may be so muck diminished , and by different duties upon 
the necessaries and convemencies of life, that diminished 
revenue may be rendered of so little real value, that ho 
may imd himself altogethoi unable to make or maintain 
those expensive improvements "When tho landlord, how- 
ever, ceases to do his part, it is altogether impossible that 
the tenant should continue to do his As tho chstiess of 
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the landlord increases, the agnculture of the countiy must 
necessarily decline 

When, by different taxes upon the necessaries and con- 
vemencies of life, the owners and employers of capital stock 
find, that whatever revenue they derive from it, will not, in 
a particular country, purchase the same quantity of those 
necessaries and conveniences which an equal revenue 
would in almost any other, they will be disposed to re- 
move to some other And when, in order to raise those 
taxes, all 01 the gi eater part of mei chants and manufac- 
ture! s, that is, all or the greatei part of the employers of 
gieat capitals, come to be continually exposed to the moi- 
tifymg and vexatious visits of the tax-gatheiers, this dispo- 
sition to remove Will soon be ^changed mto an actual le- 
moval The industry of the countiy will necessarily fall 
with- the removal of the capital which supported it, and 
the lum of trade and manufactures will follow the declen- 
sion of agncultuie 

To transfer from the owners of those two great souices 
of revenue, land and capital stock, fiom the persons imme- 
diately interested in the good condition of every particular 
portion of land, and in the good management of eveiy par- 
ticular portion of capital stock, to another set of persons 
' (the creditors of the public, who have no such particular 
interest), the gi eater part of the revenue arising fiom 
either, must, in the long-run, occasion both the neglect of 
land, and the waste or removal of capital stock A creditor 
of the public has no doubt a general interest in the pros- 
perity of the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of 
the country • and consequently in the good condition of 
its lands, and m the good management of its capital 
stock Should there he any general failure or declension 
in any of these things, the produce of the different taxes 
might no longer be sufficient to pay bun the annuity or 
inteiest which is due to him But a creditor of the 
public, considered merely as such, has no mtcrest in the 
good condition of any particular portion of land, or m 
the good management of any particular portion of capital 
stock As a creditor of the public he has no knowledge 
of any such particular portion He has no inspection 
of it. He can have no caie about it Its rum may m • 
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some cases be unknown to him, and cannot directly affect 
lnm 

The practice of funding has gradually enfeebled cicry 
state winch haB adopted it The Italian republics «cem to 
lia\c begun it Genoa and Venue, the onl) two remaining 
which can pretend to an independent existence, have both 
been enfeebled by it Spain seems to lia\c learned the 
practice from the Italian republics, and (its taxes being 
probably less judicious than theirs) it has, in proportion to 
its natuial strength, been still more enfeebled The debts 
of Spam are of very old standing It was deeply m debt 
befoie the end of the sixteenth ccnturj , about a hundred 
) cars before England owed a 6lulliug France, notwith- 
standing all its natural resources, languishes under an 
oppressive load of the same kind The republic of the 
United Provinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either 
Genoa or Venice Is is likely that m Great Britain alone 
a practice, which has brought either weakness or desola- 
tion into every other countiy, should prove allogethoi in- 
nocent? 

The system of taxation established m those different 
countries, it may be said, is inferior to that of England I 
believe it is so But it ought to be remembered, that when 
the wisest government has exhausted all the proper subjects 
of taxation, it must, in cases of urgent necessity, have re- 
course to improper ones The wise lepublic of Holland 1ms 
upon some occasions been obliged to have recourse to taxes 
as inconvenient as the greater part .of those of Spam 
Another war begun befoie any considerable liberation of 
the public revenue had been brought about, and glowing in 
its progress as expensive as the last war, may, from irre- 
sistible necessity, render the Butisli system of taxation as 
oppiessive as that of Holland, or even as that of Spain 
To the honour of our present system of taxation, indeed, it 
has hitherto given so little embarrassment to industry, 
that, during the course even of the most expensive wars, 
the frugality and good conduct of individuals seem to have 
been able, by saving and accumulation, to repair all the 
breaches which the waste and extravagance of government 
had mode m the general capital of the society At the con- 
clusion of the late war, the most expensive that Great 
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Brjtain ever •waged, her agriculture was as flourishing, her 
manufacturers as numerous and as fully employed, and her 
commerce as extensive, as tliey had ever been before The 
capital, therefore, which supported all those different 
branches of industry, must have been equal to what it had 
crer been before- Since the peace, agnculture had been 
still further improved, the reuts of houses have risen in 
every town and i lllnge of the country, a proof of the in- 
creasing wealth and revenue of the people , and the annual 
amount of the greatex pait of the old taxes, of the principal 
branches of the excise and customs in particular, has been 
continually increasing, au equally clear proof of an in- 
creasing consumption, and consequently of an increasing 
produce, which could alone support that consumption 
Great Britain seems to support with ease, a burden which, 
half a century ago, nobody believed her capable of support- 
ing Let us not, however, upon this account rashly con- 
clude that she is capable of supporting any burden , nor 
even he too confident that she could support, without great 
distress, a burden a little greater than what has already 
been laid upon ber 

When national debts hare once been accumulated to 
a certain degree, there is scarce, I believe, a single instance 
of their having been fairly and completely paid The libe- 
ration of the pubbe revenue, if it has ever been brought 
about at all, bas always been brought about by a bank- 
ruptcy 5 sometimes by an avowed one, but always by a real 
one, though frequently by a pretended payment 

The r aising of the denomination of the com has been the 
most usual expedient by which a real public bankruptcy 
has been disguised under the appearance of a pretended 
payment If a sixpence, for example, should either hy act 
of parliament or royal proclamation be raised to the deno- 
mination of a shilling, and twenty sixpences to that of a 
pound st erlin g , the person who under the old denomination 
had borrowed twenty shillings, or near four ounces of silver, 
would, under the new, pay with twenty sixpences, or with 
so mething less than two ounces A national debt of about 
a hundred and twenty-eight millions, nearly the capital of 
the funded and unfunded debt of great Britain, might in 
this man ner be paid with about sixty-four millions of our 
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present money It would indeed lie a pietended payment 
only, nnd tlic ci editors of the public would ically be de- 
frauded of ten shillings in the pound of what was due to 
them The calamity too would extend much furthor than 
to the oieditors of the public, and those of every pm ate 
person would suffor a proportionablo loss , and this with- 
out any advantage, but in most cases with a gieat additional 
loss, to the creditors of the public If the creditors of the 
public indeed weie generally much in debt to otliei people, 
they might in some measure compensate their loss by pay- 
ing their creditors in the same com m which, the public 
had paid them But in most countries the credilois of the 
public are, the greatoi part of them, wealthy people, who 
stand more m the relation of creditors than m that of 
debtois towards the rest of then fellow-citizens A pre- 
tended payment of this kind, therefore, instead of allei ia- 
tmg, aggravates m most cases the loss of the ci editors of 
the public, and without any advantage to the public, 
extends the calamity to a great number of other innocent 
people It occasions a general and most pernicious sub- 
version of the fortunes of pm ate people, ennclnng in 
most cases tho idle and piofuse debtor at tho expence of 
the industiious nnd frugal creditoi, and tiansporting a 
gieat part of the national capital fiom the hands which 
weic likely to mciease and improve it, to those which aie 
likely to dissipate and destroy it When it becomes neces- 
sary foi a state to declaie itsolE bankiupt, m the same 
niannei as when it becomes necessary foi an individual to 
do so, a fair, open, and avowed bankiuptcy is always the 
nieasuio which is both least dishonouiable to the debtoi, 
and least huitful to the creditor The honour of a state is 
suiely very pooily pionded for, when m Older to covei 
the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recouise to a 
juggling tuck of this land, so easily seen thiougli, and at 
the same tame so extiemely pernicious 

Almost all states, however, ancient as well as modem, 
when reduced to this necessity, have, upon some occasions, 
played this very juggling tnck The llomtms, at the end 
of tho first Punic war, leduced the As, the com 01 denomi- 
nation by which thoy computed the value of all their other 
coins, from containing twelve ounces of copper to contain 
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only two ounces that is, they raised two ounces of copper 
to a denomination which had always before expressed the 
value of twelve ounces The lepubhe was, in this maimer, 
- ©cabled to pay the great debts which it had contracted 
with the sixth part of what it really owed So sudden and 
so great a bankruptcy, we should in the present times be 
apt to imagine, must have occasioned a very violent populai 
clamour. It does not appear to have occasioned any 
The law which enacted it was, like all other laws relating to 
the com, introduced and earned through the assembly of 
the people by a tnbune, and was probably a very populai 
law. In Some, as m all the other ancient republics, the 
pooi people were constantly in debt to the rich and the 
great, who, m order to secure their votes at the annual 
elections, used to lend them money at exoibitant interest, 
which, being never paid, soon accumulated into a sum too 
great either for the debtoi to pay, or for aujbody else to 
pay for lnm The debtoi, for feai of a very severe execu- 
tion, was obliged, without any further giatwty, to vote foi 
the candidate whom the creditor recommended In spite 
of all the laws against bribery and corruption, the bounty 
of the candidates, together with the occasional distributions 
of corn, which were ordered by the senate, were the prin- 
cipal funds from which, during the lattei times of the 
Boman republic, the poorer citizens derived their subsis. 
tence To deliver themselves from this subjection to then 
cieditors, the poorer citizens were continually calling out 
either for an entire abolition of debts, or for what flies 
called New Tables ; that is, for a law which should entitle 
them to a complete acquittance, upon paying only a certain 
proportion of their accumulated debts The law winch 
reduced the coin of all denominations to a sixth part cf its 
former value, as it enabled them to pay their debts with a 
sixth part of what they really owed, was equivalent to the 
most advantageous new tables In order to satisfy the 
people, the neb and the great were, upon several different 
occasions, obliged to consent to laws both for abolishing 
debts, and for introducing new tables , and they probablv 
were induced to consent to this 1 iw% parti \ for the sami 
reason, and partly that, by liberating the public revenue 
they might restoie vigour to that government of which tUr 
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themBclics had the principal direct Inn An operation of 
tins land would at once reduce ft debt of a hundred and 
twenty-eight millions to Iwenti-oiie millions three hundred 
and thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty -throe 
pounds six shillings and cightpence In the course of the 
second Punic war the As was still further reduced, first, 
fiom two ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards 
from one ounce to halt an ouine, that is to the twenty - 
fourth part of its original \alue By combining the tim e 
Roman operations into one, a debt of a hundred and 
twenty-eight millions of onr present money, might in this 
manner ho reduced nil at once to a debt of fivo millions 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three hundred 
and thirty -three pounds six shillings and cightpence 
Even the enormous debt of Great Britain might m this 
maimer soon be paid 

By means of such expedients the com of, I belieic, all 
nations lias been gradually reduced more and more l*elow 
its original \ alue, and the same nominal sum has been 
gradual!} hi ought to contain a smaller and a smaller quan- 
tit) of silver 

Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, adulte- 
rated the staudard of their com , that is, have mixed a 
greater quantity of alio} m it If in the pound weight of 
our silver com, for example, instead of eighteen penny- 
weight, according to the present standard, there was mixed 
eight ounces of alloy , a pound sterling, or twent} shillings 
of such com, would he worth littlo more than six sbillmgs 
and eightpence of our present money The quantity of 
silver contained m six shillings and eight-pence of our 
piesent money, would thus be raised very nearly to tlio de- 
nomination of a pound sterling, The adulteration of the 
standard has exactly the same effect with what the French 
call an augmentation, or a direct raising of the denomina- 
tion of the com 

An augmentation, 01 a dnect raising of the denomination 
of the com, always is, and from its nature must be, an open 
and avowed operation By means of it pieces of a smaller 
weight and bulk are called by the same name which had 
before been given to pieces of a gi eater weight and bulk 
The adulteration of the standard, on the contraiy, has 
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generally "been a concealed operation By means of it pieces 
. 1 ssned from tbe mint of tbe same denominations, and, 
and ear ^ as cou ^ be contrived, of the same weight, bulk, 
- , appearance, with pieces which had been current before 
® rea ^ er va lue When king John of France, 1 m 
* , v ™ P a y bis debts, adulterated his com, all the officers 
11 s mmt weie sworn to secrecy Both operations aie 
lust But a simple augmentations an injustice of open 
o ence ; whereas an adulteration is an injustice of trea- 
t t) er ? us fraud This latter operation, therefore, as soon as it 
8 been discovered, and it could never be concealed very 
°ng, h as always excited much greater indignation than the 
onner The com after any considerable augmentation has 
seldom been brought back to its former weight; but 
atter the greatest adulterations it has almost always been 
brought back to its former fineness It has scarce ever 
+i?P ene d ^bat the fuiy and indignation of the people could 
otherwise be appeased 

In. the end of the reign of Henry V3H and in the be- 
ginning of that of Edward 71 the Engbsb com was not 
only raised in its denomination, but adulterated iu its stan- 
dard . The like frauds were practised m Scotland during 
the minority of James VT They have occasionally been 
piactased m most other countries 


That the public revenue of Great Bntam can never be 
completely liberated, or even that any considerable progress 
can ever be made towards that liberation, while the surplus 
of that revenue, or what is over and above defraying the 
annual expence of tbe peace estabbshment, is so veiy small, 
it seems altogether in vain to expect That liberation, it is 
evident, can never be brought about without either some 
very considerable augmentation of the public revenue, or 
some equally considerable redqction of tlio public cxjicnce 
A more equal land tax, a more equal tax upon the rent 
of houses, and such alterations in the present system of 
customs and excise' as those which have been mentioned m 
the foregoing chapter, might, perhaps, without mcivj«ing 
the burden of tho greater part of tbe people, but only dis- 
tributing tbe weight of it more equally upon the whole. 


* Seo Du Cange Glossary, row Monttn j Uie B- 
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produce a considerable augmentation of levenuo The 
most sanguine projector, liowevei, could scarce flatter him- 
self that any augmentation of tins kind ■would be suck as 
could give any reasonable hopes, either of liberating the 
public revenue altogether, or even of making such progress 
towards that liberation m time of peace, as either to pre- 
■vent or to compensate^ the further accumulation of the 
public debt in the nest war 

By extending the British system of taxation to all the 
different provinces of the empire inhabited by people of 
either Butish 01 JSmopeau extinction, a much gieatei aug- 
mentation of revenue might be expected This, howevei, 
could scarce, perhaps, be done, consistently with the pnn- 
< iples of the British constitution, without admitting into 
the Bntisli paihament, 01 if yon will into the states-general 
of the Bntish empne, a fan and equal representation of all 
those diffeient piovinces, that of each province bearing tho 
same proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the lepie- 
sentation of Cheat Britain might bear to the produce of the 
taxes levied upon Great Britain The pnvate mteiest of 
many powerful individuals, the confiimed prejudices of 
gieat bodies of people seem, indeed, at piesent, to oppose 
to so gieat a change such obstacles as it may bo veiy difli- 
cult, perhaps altogether impossible, to suimount Without, 
however, pietondmg to determine whether such a union be 
practicable or impracticable, it may not, perhaps, be im- 
proper, in a speculate e woik of this land, to considei how 
iar the Butish system of taxation might be applicable to 
all tho different piovinces of the empne, what rovenuo 
might be expected from it if so applied, and in what manner 
a general umon of this kind might be likely to affect the 
happiness and prosperity of the different j>ro voices compre- 
hended within it Such a speculation can at worst be re- 
garded but as a new Utopia, less amusing certainly, but 
not more useless and chimerical than the old ono 

The land tax, tho stamp duties, and tho different duties 
of customs and excise, constitute the fom pi incipal branches 
of the Bntish taxes 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our American and West 
Indian plantations more able to paj a land tax than Great 
Britain. Where tho landlord ib subject neither to tithe 
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tior pool's rate, ho must certainty he more able to pay such 
a tax, than where lie is subject to both those othci burdens. 
The tithe, where there is no modus, and -where it is levied 
in hind, diminishes more what would otherwise be the rent 
of the landlord, than a land tax winch really amounted to 
five shillings m the pound Such a tithe will be found in 
most cases to amount to moie Ilian a fourth part of the 
real rent of the land, or of wliat lemains after replacing 
completely the capital of the farmer, together with his 
ica*onnhln profit If all nioduscs and all impropriations 
were inhen away, ilic complete church tithe of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland could not well bo estimated at less than six or 
seven millions If there was no tithe eitlici in Great 
Britain 01 Ii eland, the l.itidloids could affoid to pay six or 
seven millions additional land tax, without being more bur- 
dened tlinn a very great part of them are at present 
America pnjs no titlie, and could thei cfore verj r well afford 
to pay a land tax The lands m America and the West 
Indies indeed, are m general not tenanted nor leased out to 
farmers. They could not therefore be assessed according 
to any rent-roll But neither were the lands of Great 
Britain, in the 4th of William and Mary, assessed accor- 
ding to any rent roll, hut according to a very loose and m- 
accuiato estimation. The lands m Ameiica might be as- 
sessed either m the same manner, or accoiding to an equit- 
able valuation in consequence of an accurate survey, like 
that which was lately made in the Milanese, and in the 
dominions of Austria, Prussia, and Saidmia 

Stamp duties, it is evident, might he levied without any 
\ anation in all countries where the forms of law process, 
and the deeds by which property both real and personal is 
tiansferred, are the same or nearly the same 
The extension of the custom house laws of Great Bntam 
to Ireland and the plantations, provided it was accompanied, 
as in justice it ought to he, with an extension of the free- 
dom of trade, would be m the highest degree advantageous 
to both All the mvidiotis restraints which at present 
oppress tiie trade of Ireland, the distinction between the 
enumerated and non-enumerated commodities of America, 
would be entnely at an end The countries north of Cape 
Finisterre would he as open to every part of the produce of 
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America, ns tliohe south of that Cape are to wiw> pari* of 
that produce nt present, Tho trade between all thf* diffe- 
rent parts of the British empire would, m consequence of 
this uniformity an flio custom house laws, be ns free ns tlm 
coasting trade of Great. Britain i*> nt present Tho British 
ompire would thus afford within itself an immense internal 
market for ex cry part of tho produce of all its different 
provinces So great nn extension of market would toon 
compensate both tolrelandmul the plantations. nil that they 
could suffer from tho increase of tlie duties of « ustoms 
Tho excise is tho only p irt of tho British r x stem of taxa- 
tion, which would require to he xanml m any reMjwct neeor- 
duig as it was applied to tho different prmiueos of the 
empire It might be applied tolreland without any xarm- 
tiou , tho produce and consumption of that kingdom being 
exactly of the same nature xxith thoso of Great Britain 
In its application to America and tho "West Indies, of which 
tho produce and consumption nro so xery different from 
those of Great Brit un, some modification might be neces- 
sary m tho same manner as m its application to tho cyder 
and beer counties of England 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is called lieer, 
hut which, us it is made of molasses, bears xery littlo re- 
semblance to our boor, makes a consnlerablo part of tlio 
common drink of tho peoplo in America This liquor, ns 
it can bo kept only for a few daj s, cannot, liko our beer, be 
prepared and stored up for salo in great brexvenes, hut 
every pnvato family must brow it for tlioir own use, m tlio 
same manner ns tboy cook tlioir victunls But to subject 
exory pnvato family to tbo odious visits and examination 
of tho tax-gatherers, m tho same manner ns xvo subject the 
keepers of 'alehouses and tlio brewers for public salc.xvould 
bo altogether inconsistent with liborty If for tlio sake of 
equality it was thought necessary to lay a tax upon tins 
liquor, it might bo taxed by taxing tbo material of xvluch it 
is made, either at the place of manufacture, or, if tho cir- 
cumstances of the trade rendered such an excise improper, 
by laying a duty upon its importation into the colony in 
which it was to be consumed Besides the duty of one 
penny a gallon imposed by the British parliament upon 
the importation of melasses into America , there is a pro- 
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mcial tax of this hind won their importation into Mnssa- 
clmsets Bay, m ships Belonging to any oilier colony, ot 
eigiitpence the hogshead , and anotlicr upon tlieir lmpo a- 
tion, from the northern colonies, into bouth Carolina, of 
fivepence the gallon. Oi if neither of these methods was 
found convenient, each family might compound f oi its con- 
sumption of this liquor, eithei according to tlio number of 
persons of which it consisted, m the same manner os pri- 
vate f amili es compound for the malt lax m England ; or 
according to the different ages and sexes of those persons, 
in the same manner as soveial different taxes aio levied in 
Holland , or nearly as Sir Matthew Dcclcoi proposes that 
all taxes upon consumable commodities should bo levied in 
England This mode of taxation, it has already been ob- 
served, when applied to objects of a speedy consumption, is 
not a very convenient one Xt might he adopted, however, 
m cases where no better could be done 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities which ore no- 
where necessaries of life, which are become objects of 
almost universal consumption, and wlucb aio tliereioro 
extremely proper subjects of taxation If a union with the 
colonies were to talre place, those commodities might bo 
taxed either before they go out of the hands of the manu- 
facturer or grower , or if this mode of taxation did not 
suit the circumstances of those persons, they might be de- 
posited m 'public warehouses both at the place of manu- 
facture, and at all the different ports of the empire to 
which they might afterwards he transported, to remain 
there, -undei the joint custody of the owner and the revenue 
officer, till such time as they should he delivered out either 
to the consumei, to the merchant letailer for home-con- 
sumption, or to the merchant exporter, the tax not to be 
advanced tall such delivery "When delivered out for ex- 
portation, to go duty free , upon proper security "being 
given that they should really he exported out of the empire 
These are perhaps the principal commodities with regard 
to which a union with the colonies might require some 
considerable change in the present system of British 
taxation. , ’ 

What might he the amount of the revenue which thiB 
system of taxation extended to all the different provinces 
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of tlie empire might produce, it must, no doubt, be alto* 
gethor impossible to ascertain with tolerable exactness 
By means of this system there ib annually lcned in 
Great Britain, upon "less than eight millions of people, 
more than ten millions of levenue Ireland contains moro 
than two millions of people, and according to the accounts 
laid before the congress, the twelve associated provinces of 
America contain moie than three Those accounts, how- 
ever, may have been exaggerated, m ordei, perhaps, cither 
to encourage their own people, or to intimidate those of 
this country, and we shall suppose therefore that our 
North American and West Indian colonies taken together 
contain no more than three millions , or that the whole 
British empire, in Europo and America, contains no moio 
than thn teen millions of inhabitants If upon less than 
eight millions of inhabitants this system of taxation raises 
a revenue of more than ton millions sterling , it ought 
upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to raise a revenue of 
more than sixteen millions two bundled and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling Prom this revenue, supposing that this 
system could produce it, must he deducted, the levenue 
usually raised in Ireland and the plantations for defraying 
the expence of their respective civil governments The ex- 
pence of the civil and military establishment of Ireland, 
together with the intei eBt of the pubbe debt, amounts, at 
a medium of the two years which ended March 1775, to 
something less than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year By a very exact account of the revenue of 
the principal colonies of America and the West Indies, it 
amounted before the commencement of the present dis- 
turbances, to a hundred and forty-one thousand eight 
hundred pounds In tins account, however, the revenue 
of Maryland, of North Carolina, and of all our late acqui- 
sitions both upon the continent and in the islands, is 
omitted, which may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thousand pounds Poi the sake of even numbers 
therefore, let us suppose that the revenue necessary for 
supporting the cml government of Ireland and the plan- 
• tataons, may amount to a million There would remain 
consequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hunched 
and fifty thousand pounds, to be applied towards defraying 
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tlif general oxpence of the cmpue, and towards pacing the 
public debt But if fiom the present revenue of dieat 
Britain a million could in peaceable tames be spared to- 
" ards the payment of that debt, six millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds could vciy well be spared from 
this improved revenue This great sinking fund too might 
be augmented eveiy yeai by the interest of the debt which 
had been discharged the year before, and might in this 
mannei increase so very rapidly, as to be sufficient m a 
•very few years to discharge the whole debt, and thus to 
restore completely the at present debilitated and languish- 
es vigour of the empire In the meantime the people 
might be relieved from some of the most burdensome taxes , 
from those which are imposed either upon the necessaries 
of life, or upon the materials of manufacture The laboui- 
mg poor would thus be enabled to live better, to work 
cheaper, and to send then goods cheaper to market The 
cheapness of their goods would increase the demand foi 
them, and consequently for the labour of those who pro- 
duced them This increase m the demand for labour, 
would both increase the numbers and improve the cncum- 
stances of the labouring poor Their consumption would 
increase, and together with it the revenue arising from all 
those articles of their consumption upon which the taxes 
might be allowed to remain. 

The revenue aiming fiom this system of taxation, how- 
ever, might, not immediately increase in proportion to the 
number of people who were subjected to it Great indul- 
gence would for some time be due to those provinces of the 
empire which were thus subjected to burdens to which they 
had not before been accustomed, and even when the same 
taxes came to be levied everywhere as exactly as possible, 
they would not everywhere produce a revenue proportioned 
to the numbers of the people In a poor country the con- 
sumption of the principal commodities subject to the duties 
of customs and excise is very small; and in a thinly inha- 
bited country the opportunities of smuggling are very 
great. The consumption of malt liquors among the inferior 
ranks of people m Scotland is very small, and the excise 
upon malt, beer, and ale, produces less there than m Eng- 
laud, in pioportion to the numbers of the people and the 
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rate of tlie duties, which upon malt is different on account 
of a supposed difference of quality In those particular 
branches of the excise, there is not, I apprehend, much 
moio smuggling m the oue countiy than m the otliei. 
The duties upon the distilleiy, and the greater part of the 
duties of customs, m propoition to tlio numbers of people 
m the lespeclivo countnes, produce less m Scotland than m 
England, not only on account of the smaller consumption 
of tlie taxed commodities, but of the much gicatei facility 
of smuggling In Ireland, the inferior rallies of people are 
still pooier than in Scotland, and limnj parts of the coun- 
tiy aie almost as tlimly inhabited In Ireland, tlicrefoic, 
the consumption of the taxed commodities might, m pro- 
poition to the numbei ol tlie people, be still less than in 
Scotland, and the facility of smuggling nearly the same 
In Ameiica and the West Indies the white people even of 
the lowest rank are in much better cncumstances than 
those of the same lank in England, and their consumption 
of all the luxuries in which they usually indulge tliemseh cs, 
is piobably much gieater The blacks, indeed, who make 
the gieater part of the inhabitants both of tlio southern 
colonies upon the continent and of the West India islands, 
as they are in a state of slai ery, are, no doubt, m a woise 
condition than the pooicst people either m Scotland or 
Ireland We must not, however, upon that account, 
imagine that they are woise fed, 01 that then consumption 
of ai tides wlucli might be subjected to moderate duties is 
less than that even of the lower lanks of people in England 
In order that they may work well, it is the intei est of their 
niastei tliat'ihey should be fed boll and kept m good lieait, 
in the same manner as it is his interest that lus working 
cattle should be so Tlie blacks accordingly have almost 
everywhere tlieir allowance of nun and ot molasses or 
spruce beer, in the same manner as the white seivants , 
and this allowance would not probably be withdrawn, 
though those articles should be subjected to moderate 
duties The consumption of the taxed commodities, there- 
fore, m proportion to the number of inhabitants, would 
probably be as gieat m America and the West Indies as 
in any part of the British empire The opportunities of 
smuggling, mdeed, would be much greater , America, in 
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proportion to the extent of the country, being much more 
thinly inhabited than either Scotland or Ireland If the 
rei enue, however, which is at present raised by the different 
duties upon malt and malt liquors, were to be levied by a 
single duty upon malt, the opportunity of smuggling in 
the most important blanch of the excise would be almost 
entirely taken away . and if the duties of customs, instead 
of being imposed upon almost all the different articles of 
importation, were confined to a few of the most general uBe 
and consumption, and if the levying of those duties were 
subjected to the excise laws, the opportunity of smuggling, 
though not so entirely taken away, would be very much 
diminished. In consequence of those two, apparently, very 
simple and easy alterations, the duties of customs and ex- 
cise might probably produce a revenue as great in propor- 
tion to the consumption of the most thinly inhabited pro- 
vince, as they do at present in proportion to that of the 
most populous 

The Americans, it has been said indeed, have no gold 01 
silver money , the interior commerce of the country being 
earned on by a paper currency, and the gold and silver 
which occasionally come among them bemg all sent to 
Great Britain in return for the commodities which they le- 
ceive from us But without gold and silver, it is added, 
there is no possibility of paying taxes We already get all 
the gold and silver which they have. How is it possible to 
draw from them what they have not ? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver money in Amenca 
ip not the effect of the poverty of that country, or of the 
inability of the people there to purchase those metals In 
a country where the wages of labour are so much higher, 
and the price of provisions so much lower than in England, 
the greater part of the people must surely have where- 
-withal to purchase a greater quantity, if it were either 
necessary or convenient for them to do so The scarcity of 
those metals, therefore, must be the effect of choice, and 
not of necessity. 

It is for transacting either domestic or foreign business, 
that gold and silver money is either necessary or con- 
venient „ J , 

The domestic business of every country, it has been 
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sliewn in the second hoolc of tins Inquiry, may, at least m 
peaceable tames, be transacted by means of a papei cur- 
rency, with nearly the same degiee of convemency as by 
gold and silver money It is convenient for the Americans, 
who could always employ with profit in the improvement 
of their lands a greater stock than they can easily get, to 
save as much as possible the expence of so costly an instru- 
ment of commerce as gold and silvei , and ratliei to employ 
that part of their surplus produce which would be neces- 
sary tor purchasing those metals, in puichasmg the instru- 
ments of trade, the matenals of clothing, several parts of 
household furniture, and the non work necessaiy for build- 
ing and extending their settlements and plantations, m 
purchasmg, not dead stock, but active and productive stock 
The colony governments find it foi then mteiest to supply 
the people with such a quantity of papei -money as is fully 
sufficient and generally more than sufficient ior transact- 
ing their domestic business Some of those governments, 
that of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a levcnue from 
lending this paper-money to their subjects at an inteiest 
ot so much pei cent Others, like that of Massachusetts 
Bay, advance upon extraordmaiy emergencies a papei- 
monoy of this land for dof laying the public expence, and 
afterwards, when it suits the convemency of the colony, 
redeem it at the depreciated value to which it gradually 
falls In 1747,* that colony paid in this manner the greater 
part of its public debts, with the tenth pait of the money 
for which its bills hud been granted It suits the con- 
veniency of the planteis to save the expence of employing 
gold and silver money m then domestic transactions , and 
it suits the convemency of the colony governments to 
supply them with a medium, which, though attended with 
some very considerable disadvantages, enables them to save 
that expcnce The redundancy of paper-money necessarily 
bauishes gold and silver from the domestic transactions of 
tlio colonies, for the same reason that it has banished thoso 
metals from tho greater part of the domestic transactions 
in Scotland , and in both countries it is not the poverty, 
but the enterprising and projecting spmt of the people, 
* S' v llttnlimson’i “ Hist of MasiadniseUV Bij,” vol n , -t 10, 
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tin jr tlf'-jn' nr employing nil the stock w lucli they nan get 
ft’* urine and product no stock, vrliich lias occasioned thiB 
n-dui’dancr of pipcr-tnoiie} 

In the oxtnrior commerce winch the different colonies 
n-trrr on with Great Britain, gold and silver are more or 
)< .s employed, exactly in pioporhon ns they aio more or 
l<‘s>> ner.«Kt in . Where those metals nre not necessary, they 
s“ldom ajijx'ar. Where they me necessary, they are gene- 
i. illy found 

In the commerce between Gloat Britain, and the tobacco 
colonies, tin* British goods arc generally advanced to the 
« oloniMs at n preft) long credit, and me afterwards paid 
for m tobacco, rated at a cert am price It is more con-' 
'« nient for (ho colonists to pay in tobacco than in gold and 
fiber If would be more eomoment for any meichant to 
pay for the goods wlucli his correspondents had sold to 
him m pome other sort of goods which he might happen to 
deal in, than in money Such a merchant would have no 
occasion to keep any pait of his stock by lum unemployed, 
and in read) mono), foi answenng occasional demands 
Be could luno, at all times, a laigoi quantity of goods in 
his shop or warehouse, and he could deal to a greater ex- 
tent But it seldom happens to be comcment foi all the 
correspondents of a merchant to receive payment for the 
goods which they sell to him, m goods of some other kind 
which he happens to deal in The British merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a particular 
bet of correspondents, to whom it is more convenient to xe- 
cene payment foi the goods which they sell to those colo- 
nies in tobacco than in gold and silver They expect to 
make a profit by the sale of the tobacco They could make 
none by that of the gold and silver Gold and silver, theie- 
loic, very seldom appear in the commerce between Great 
Britain and the tobacco colonies Maryland and Virginia, 
have as little occasion for those metals in their foreign as 
in their domestic commerce They are said, accordingly, 
to have less gold and silver money than any other colonies 
in America They are reckoned, however, as thriving, and 
consequently as rich, as any of their neighbours 

In the northern colonies, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, the four governments of New England. &c . the 
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An Account of the Quantity of Foieign Salt imported into 
Scotland, and of Scots Salt delivered Duty free fiom the 
TTojZfi thciefor the Fishery, ft om the 5th of April 1771 to 
the 5th of Apnl 1782, with a Medium of loth foi one 
Year. 


1 rnion. 

Fmoign Salt 
imported 

Seots Salt cloln ered 
from the Woihs 

Bushels 

Bushels 

From the 5tli of Ain ll ) 
1771, to the 5th of V 
Apnl 1782 j 

Medium foi one Tear 

936974 

■■ 

85179^ 

15293^ 


It is to "be observed tlmt the Bushel o£ Foreign Salt 
weighs 84 lb that of Butish Salt 56 lb only. 
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- 1* . { Huhid-m \t tigiu nu«l S’f Oliustophers, winch 
? ate {<»• tj«. >■> tnviv \>, i- lx .mi oomph tcly cultiwitod, and 
tip m *1-* ! '.mint afforded If *.*. field for 1 lie epecn- 
j~y **f <** A planter. Tin* now acquisitions of Grenada, 
T.>lvv' *, St ond iVttmnin, lmo opened a new 

J/?, l t*»r * j «*l'*nMi*.of tin* Kind, mid the returns from 
i { s> •. jf I i«d. Into of Into Ism n ns irrogulni and uncorfnm 
ft . 5h i'f from the greit it land of Janiiin i 

I* i Hot tie r. fore, tin* poterty of the eolomes which 
hi the rr« it* r put of them, the present bcarcify 
of gold sn.d i (her nmnoy Their gieat demand for aetivo 
and prodm fit*. rt««.K makes it i out oniont for them to have 
ns hfled. id M*h 4 ns |>o«Mhle, and disposes them upon 
tin* n." amt to toutenl fhi-msehes with a che.ipei, though 
} ,r * mmmodious instrument of (Ointneiec (linn gold and 
nh.r Tint ar«»tlnr»h\ enahled to comcit 1 ho value of 
tint gold and niter into tho instillments of trade, into the 
tint* nils of clothing, into* household fui nit me, and info 
lh» ironwork nnesMiv for building and extending their 
!■« Ifh in* Jit*, and plantations In those binm lies oi busi- 
jhss*. huh einnoi he Imnsaited withouL gold and biher 
money, it appears, that thei can always find the necessaiy 
quint ity *>f those lnetnlh , and if they frequently do not 
find it, then failure is gomually the effect, not of then 
ins.ss.iri pointy, but of then unnecessary mid cxcessivo 
ent< rpi ise Jt is not heeaubo thoy aio pool that their pay- 
ments are irregular and unceiUtm , but because thoy are 
too eager to become excessncly uch Though all that part 
of the produce of the colony taxes, which w r as over and 
nl«ne what was necessary for defraying the expence of their 
own mil and military establishments, were to bo remitted 
to GrcatBnfam m gold and bilvcr, the colonies have abun- 
dantly wherewithal to purchase the requisite quantity of 
those metals They would in this case be obliged, indeed, 
to exchange a part of tlioir surplus produce, with winch 
they now pm chase active and pioductive slock, for dead 
hlocl: Jn transacting their domestic business they would 
be obliged to employ a costly instead of a cheap mstiumont 
of coinmeicc, and the oxpenee of pm chasing this costly 
instrument might damp somewhat the vivacity and ardour 
of then excessive cuterpiise m the improvement of land It 
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miglil not, liowev cr, bo neeessaij to remit any pail of tbe 
Amencan lcvonue m gold and silver It might be lemitted 
m bills diawn upon and accepted by paiticular merchants 
or companies in Great Butam, to whom a part of tho sur- 
plus produce of America had been consigned, who would 
pay into the tieasury tho American lovenue in money, after 
having themselves received the value of it in goods , and 
the whole business might frequently be tiansacted without 
exporting a single ounce of gold 01 silver from Amonca 
It is not contrary to justice that both Iioland and 
Amcnca should contubuto towaids the discliaigo of tho 
public debt of Gieat Britain That debt has been con- 
tracted in suppoit of the government established by tho 
Revolution, a government to which the protestauts of Iic- 
land owe, not only tho whole authonty winch they at 
present enjoy m then own country, but oveiy security 
which tliej possess foi then liberty, their piopoily, and 
then religion, a government to winch several of tho 
colonics of Amcnca owe their present chnilcis, and conse- 
quently their picsont constitution, and to which all tho 
colonies of Amenta owe the liboit}, secuuty, and proporty 
nlncli the} have ever since emjo}cd Tli.it public debt lias 
been contracted in tho defencQ, not of Great Britain alone, 
but of all the diffoicnt pioviuces of the empire, the im- 
mense debt cent Kitted m the late wai in pailictilni, and in 
.1 great part of that contracted m the wai hcfoic, vmo 
both properly contracted m defence of Amcnca 

11 } a union with Groat Britain, Ireland would gain, bo- 
ndes tho freedom of trade, other advantages much more 
important, and which would much moro than compen- 
sate any increase of taxes that might accompan} that 
union By the union with England, the 'middling and 
inferior ranis of people in Scotland gamed a complete 
deliverance from the power of an aristocracy which had 
always before oppressed thorn B} an union with Great 
l*i itnm, the greitei pari of the people of all rallies m 
Ireland would gam an equal!} complete deliverance from a 
miuh mor» oppressive aristocracy , an nnstocrac} not 
found'd, I tic tint of SvoMund, in the natui.il and respect- 
nM<> di*-(ut< (mn» of birth md fortune ; but ui the most 
c Is»)ii of all dint iiu lions those of religions and political 
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prejudices , distinctions which, more tlian any othei', am- 
inate both the insolence of the oppiessois and the hatred 
and indignation of the oppressed, and which commonly 
lender the inhabitants of the same country more hostile to 
one another than those of different countries ever are 
Without a union with Gieat Britain, the inhabitants of 
Ii eland are non likely for many ages to considei themselves 
as one people. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed m the 
colonies. Even they, however, would, m point of happi- 
ness and tranquillity, gam considerably by a union with 
Gi eat JBntain It would, at least, dehvei them from those 

rancorous and virulent factions which are insepai able from 
small demociacies, and winch have so frequently divided 
the affections of their people, and disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of their governments, in their form so nearly demo- 
cratical In the case of a total separation from Great 
Britain, which, unless pi evented by a union of this land, 
seems very likely to take place, those factions would be 
ten times more virulent than ever Before the commence- 
ment of tho present distuibances,thc coercive power of the 
mother country had always been able to restrain those 
factions fiom bieakmg out into anything worse than gross 
biutality and insult If that coercive power weie entirely 
taken away, they would piobably soon bleak out into open 
violence and bloodshed In all gieat countries which are 
united under one uniform government, the spirit of part} 
commonly prevails less m the 1 emote provinces than m the 
centre of the empire The distance of those provinces from 
the capital, from the principal seat of the great scramble of 
faction and ambition, makes them enter less into the views 
of any of the Contending parties, and renders them more 
indifferent and impartial spectators of the conduct of all 
The spirit of party prevails less in Scotland than in Eng- 
land In the case of a union it would probably prevail 
less in Ireland than m Scotland, and the colonies would 
probably soon enjoy a degiee of concord and unanimity at 
present unknown in any part of the British empire Both 
Ireland and the colonies, indeed, would be subjected to 
hcaiicr taxes than any which they at present pay In 
vouscquence, howevei, of a cbhgeut and faithful application 
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of tlic public revenue towards llio discharge of the national 
debt, the gi eater part of those taxes might not bo of long 
lontinnance, and the public revenue of Great Britain might 
soon bo reduced to vrliat was necessary for maintaining a 
moderate peace establishment 
The territorial acquisitions of the East India company, 
the undoubted right of tho crown, that is, of tlio state and 
people of Great Britain, might bo rendered another sourco 
of revenue, moro abundant, perhaps, than all tlioso already 
mentioned Those countries arc represented as more fer- 
tile, more oxtensiro, and, in proportion to their extent, 
much richer fiud more populous than Great Britain In 
order to draw a great revenue from them, it would not 
probably bo necossan to introduce any new system of taxa- 
tion into countries winch arc already sufficiently and mote 
than sufficiently taxed It might, perhaps, he moro pioper 
to lighten, than to aggravate the burden of those unfort ti* 
into eountru s, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by imposing new taxes, but by preventing the 
«mK Moment and misapplication of the greater pari of 
tluee wlufh tli*'} abroad} pay 
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was undertaken altogether on account of the colonies, cost 
Great Britain, it has already been observed, upwaids of 
ninety millions The Spanish war of 1739 was principally 
undertaken on their account ; in which, and m the Hrench 
war that was the consequence of it. Great Britain spent 
upwards of forty millions, a great part of which ought 
justly to be charged to the colonies In those two wais 
the colonies cost Great Britain much more than double the 
sum which the national debt amounted to before the com- 
mencement of the first of them Had it not been for those 
wars that debt might, and probably would by this time, 
have been completely paid , and had it not been for the 
colonies, the former of those wars might not, and the latter 
certainly would not have been undei token It was because 
the colonies were supposed to be provinces of the British 
empire, that this expence was laid out upon them But 
countries which contribute neither revenue nor military 
force towards the support of the empire, cannot be con 
sidered as provinces They may perhaps be considered as 
appendages, as a sort of splendid and showy equipage of 
the empire But if the empire can no longer support the 
expence of keepmg up this equipage, it ought certainly to 
lay it down , and if it cannot raise its revenue in proportion 
to its expence, it ought, at least, to accommodate its ex- 
pence to its revenue If the colonies, notwithstanding 
their refusal to submit to British taxes, are still to be con- 
„ sidered as provinces of the British empire, their defence m 
some future war may cost Great Britain as great an ex- 
pence as it ever has done in any former war The rulers 
of Great Britain have, for more than a century past, 
amused the people with the imagination that they pos- 
sessed a great empire on the west side of the Atlantic 
This empire, however, has hitherto existed in imagination 
only. It has Intherto been, not an empire, but the project 
of an empire; not a gold name, but the project of a gold 
pma • a project which has cost, and which continues to 
cost, and which, if pursued in the same way as it has been 
hitherto, is likely to cost, immense expence, without being 
likely to bring any profit; for the effects of the monopoly 
of the colony trade, it has been shewn, are, to the grcit 
body of the people, mere loss instead of profit It is 
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surety now filin' (lm! our i iili rs should cither re.ih/o thin 
golden dream, m w Inch they hind been indulging them- 
selves, perhaps, ns well ns f ho pcoplo , or, that they should 
awake from it themselves, and endeavour to awaken tho 
people If flic project cannot Iks completed, it ought to 1*< 
given up If am of tho provimes of tho British empire 
(.innot he made to contribute towmds tho support of tho 
whole empire, it is surclj time flint Great Britain should 
freo herself from the expenco of defending those prorim cs 
in lime of war, nnd of supporting nm part of tlu*ir civil 
or militar) establishments m tune of peaep, nnd endeavour 
1o accommodate hei future views and designs to the ic.il 
mcdiocnt) of lioi cncmnstance*. 
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T HE two following accounts are subjoined in older to 
illustiate and confirm wliat is said m tlio Fifth Chaptei 
of the Fouith Book, concerning the Tonnage bounty to the 
White Herring Fishery. The Header, I believe, may de- 
pend upon the accuiacy of both Accounts. 


An Account of Busses fitted out in Scotland for Eleven 
Yeais, with the Number of Empty Bari els earned out, and 
the Number of Barrels of Semngs caught , also the Bounty 
at a Medium on each Ban el of Seasteehs, and on each 
Bai rel when fully pached 


Years 

Number oi 
Busses 

Empty Barrels 
earned out 

| Barrels ofHei- 
rings caught 

Bounty paid on 
the Busses 


1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

£ s d 
2085 0 0 


1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

11055 7 6 


1773 

190 

• 42333 

42055 

12510 8 6 


1774 

248 

59303 

56365 

i 16952 2 6 | 

1775 

275 

69144 

52879 

19315 15 0 


1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290 7 6 


1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592 2 b 

•*V 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316 2 6 


1779 

206 

55194 

£9367 

15287 0 0 


!■ Kill *11 

181 

48315 

19885 

13445 12 6 


1781 

135 

33992 

16593 

9613 12 b 


Total, 2186 j 

550943 

378347 

155463 11 0 

i 
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Seasteeks 378347 Bounty at a medium foi each 

barrel of seasteeliB, ,£0 8 2’- 
But a bairel of seasteeks being 
only leclconed two-thirds of a 
bairel fully packed, onc-tlnrd 
is deducted, which brings tlio 
j. deducted 126115|- bouuty to -CO 12 3£ 


Ban els full 1 2 5223U 

pfljCKGu, J 

And if tlio lien mgs aic exported, tlioio is 
besides a* premium of . . 0 2 8 

So that the bounty paid by Government in 
money foi each ban el, is .£0 14 11£ 

But if to this, the duty of tlio salt usually 
taken ciedit for as expended m cunng each 
banel, which at a medium is of foieign, one 
bushel and one-fouitli of a bushel, at 10s a 
bushel, be added, vns . , 0 12 6 


The bounty on each barrel would amount to <£1 7 5^ 

If the lien mgs are cured with Bntisli salt, it will 
stand thuB, viz 

Bounty as befoie . £0 14 11£ 

— but if to this bounty the duty on two 
bushels of Scots salt at Is 6d per bushol, 
supposed to be the quantity at a medium used 
m cunng each bairel is added, to wit • . 0 3 0 


The bounty on each bari el will amount to .£0 17 11£ 

And, 

When buss hernngs aie entered for home consumption in 
Scotland, and pay the shilling a bai rel of duty, the bounty 
stands thus, to wit as befoie £0 12 3| 

From which the Is a barrel is to be de- 
ducted . .... 0 1 0 
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lint to that tlicio is to be added again, the 
duty of the foreign salt used m cuimg a 
barrel of hemngs, n/ . 0 12 d 

So that the premium allowed foi eacli 
barrel of lien mgs enteied foi home consymp- 
< ion, is . ,01 3 9| 


If the hemngs are cuied with British salt, it will 
stand as follows, viz 

Bounty on each bail el brought m by the busses as 


above 

£ 0 12 


Prom winch deduct the Is a banel paid at 
lho time tlicy aie enteied for home consump- 
tion • ■ > # i 

0 1 

0 

- 

£ 0 11 

3* 

But if to Hie bounty the duty on two 
bushels of Scots salt at Is 6 d pei bnshel, 
supposed to be the quantity at a medium 
used m curing each banel, is added, to wit. 

0 3 

0 

The premium foi each bairel enteied for 

home consumption will be . 

<sEO 14 



Though the loss of duties upon hemngs exported, can- 
not, perhaps, properly be considered as bounty , that upon 
ben mgs enteied for home consumption certainly may 
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An Account of the Quantity of Fore if in Salt imported into 
Scotland, and of Scots Salt del tiered Duty free from the 
Woils therefor the Fishery, ft om the bill of April I'll! to 
the blh of April 1782, with a Medium of loth Jor one 
Year 


11 MOD 

I iireign Silt 
imported 

hrott bilt delit til'd 
from tin- Wort* 

Undid* 

Bushels 

From the 5tli of A pi il ) 
1771, to tho 5th of } 
April 1782. j 

Medium for one Tear 

93G974 

1G822G 

85179, V 

15298 f V 


It ib to "be obseived tlmt the Bushel of Foreign Salt 
weighs 81 lb that of But isli Salt 56 lb onl). 
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N B The Homan Numerals refer to the Volume, and the 
Figui es to the Page. 

A 

A ESENTEE tax, the propriety of, consideied, with reference 
to Ireland, u 431 

Accounts of money, in modem Europe, all kept, and the value of 
goods computed, in silver, 1 39. 

Actors, public, paid for the contempt attending their profession, 
i 109 

AJi tea, cause assigned for the barbarous state of the interior 
paits of that continent, l 22 

African company, establishment and constitution of, ii. 257 
Beceive an annual allowance from parliament for forts and 
garrisons, 259 The company not under sulhciont contronl, 
260 History of the I? oy al African company, 202 Decline 
of, 263 Bibo of the present company, {bid. 

Age, the foundation of rank and precedency in rude ns well as 
civilized societies, u 229 

Aggiegaie fund, in the British finances, explained, n 454 

Agio of the hank of Amsterdam explained, l 480 Of tho bank 
of Hamburgh, 482 The agio at Amsterdam, how kept at a 
medium rate, 489 

Agriculture, the labour of, does not admit of such subdivisions ns 
manufactures, l 7. This impossibility of separation, presents 
agriculture from improving equally with manufactures, 8 
Hatural state of, m a new colony, 94 Requires more know- 
ledge and experience than most mechanical profess on s, ami 
yet is carried on without any restrictions, 131 Tho terms «»f 
rent how adjusted between landlord and tenant, 149 Is ex- 
tended by good roads and navigable canals, 155 Under what 
circ ums tances pasture laud is more valuable than amble, 157 
Gardening not a icrj gamful employment, 159 lines the 
most profitable article of culture, 160. Estimates of pro - 
jr K 
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from projects, very fallacious, 161. Cattle and tillage mutu* 
ally improve eacli other, 280 Bemarks on that of Sco tlan d, 
281 Bemarks on that of North Amonoa, 288 Poultry a 
profitable article m husbandry, 285. Hogs, 230 Dauy, 237. 
Evidences of land being completely improved, 289 The ex- 
tension of cultivation, as it laisos the pnce of animal food, 
leducos that of vegetables, 255. By whom and how practised 
undei feudal government, 889 Its opeiationB not so much 
intended to increase, as to direct, the fertility of nature, 869. 
Has been the cause of the prosperity of tho British colonies 
m America, 872 The profits of, oxaggeiated by projectors, 
881 On equal terms, is natuially preferred to trado, 885 
Artificeis necessary to the carrying it on, ibid Was not 
attended to by the Northern destroyers of the Boman empire, 
388 The ancient pohoy of Europe unfavourable to, 400 Was 
promoted by the commoico and manufactuies of towns, 421 
The wealth arising from, moie solid and duiable, than that 
which proceeds from commerce, 425 
Agneultv.ro is not encouraged by the bounty on the exportation 
of com, n 11. Why the propei business of now colonies, 
121 The present agricultural system of political ceoonomy 
adopted in Prance, described, 180 Is discouraged by re- 
strictions and prohibitions m trade, 189 Is favoured beyond 
manufactmos, in Olnna, 198 And m Indostan, 200 Does 
not requne so extensive a market as manufactures, 201 
To check manufactures, in order to promote agricultuio, falso 
policy, 205 Landlords ought to be encouraged to cultivate 
part of their own land, 859 

Alcavala, the tax in Spam so called, explained and considered, 
n 486. Tho rum of the Spanish manufactures nttnbuted to 
this tax, ibid 

Alehouses, the number of, not the efficient cause of drunkenness, 
i 857,495 

Allodial rights, mistaken for feudal rights, i 416 Tho intro- 
duction of tho feudal law tended to moderate tho authority of 
the allodial lords, 417 

Ambassadors, tho first motive of thoir appointment, u 252 
America, why labour is dearer in North America than m Eng- 
land, i 70 Great increase of population there, 71 Common 
rate of interest there, 94 Is a now market for tho produco of 
its own silver mines, 211 Tho first accounts of tho two 
empires of Peru and Mexico, greatly exaggerated, 212. Im- 
proving stato of tbo Spanish colonics, ibid Account of tho 
paper curronoy of tbo British colonics, 831 Cause of tbo 
rapid prosperity of tho British colonies thcro, 872. Why 
manufactures for distant Bale ha\o never beon established 
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iJjcir, 3 c -0 Hr •'pccdi imjn o \ cment owing to assistance 
from foreign cnpdnlfl, 387. The pmolmso and improi eiuent. 
of nmultnnted land, tlio moat piofitablo employment of 
capitnls, 12!! Conimcrcml nlfoiations produced by tlie diB- 
co\oiy of, 118 But two cmlized nations found on the whole 
rouhnout, tfwf Tho wealth of the Noitli American colonies 
mcrca^od, though tho balance of trado continued against 
tin m, *702 

Anu lira, Modena wmo, how introduced thoie, n 5 Hiatoncal 
leiiow' of tho Kmopenn settlomonts m, G5 Of Spam, 75 
Of Holland, 78 Of Franco, 70 Of Butam, 80 Eccle- 
rmsttcnl government m tho several European colonies, 82 
Fish a principal nrttclo of tiade from North America to 
Spam, Portugal, and tho Mcditeuanean, 8G Naval stores to 
Britain, 88 Eiftlo credit duo to the policy of Eui ope from 
tho nnccc-s of tho colonies, 98 The discovery and coloniza- 
tion of, how fai mb nntageous to Europe, 100 And to America, 
389 Tho colonies in, governed by a spmt of monopoly, 145 
Tho interest of tho consumoi in Butam sacrificed to that of 
tho producoi, bv tho system of colonization, 178 Plan foi 
extending tho British systom of taxation over all the provinces 
of, 477. Tho question how the AmencanB conld pay taxes 
without specie, considered, 488 Ought m justice to con- 
tubute to discharge tho public debt of Great Britain, 488 
Expediency of their union with Britain, ibul The British 
empiro thero, a mero project, 491 

Amstn dam, agio of tho bank of, explained, i 480 Occasion of 
its establishment, 482 Advantages attending payments theie, 
tfod Bate demanded foi keeping money there, 483 Prices 
at which bullion and com are received, 484, Note This bank, 
the groat warehouse of Europe for bulhon, 487 Demands 
upon, how made and answered, ibid The agio of, how kept 
at a medium rate, 488 The treasure of, whether all preserved 
in its repositories, 489 The amount of its treasure only to be 
conjectuiod, 490 Fees paid to the bank foi tionsactmg busi- 
ness, ibid 

Annuities for termB of years, and foi lives, m the British finances, 
historical account of, u 456 

Apothecaries, the piofit on then drugs unjustly stigmatized as 
exorbitant, i 115 

Apprenticeship, the natuie and intention of this bona servitude 
explained,! 104 The limitations imposed on various tiades, 
as to the number of apprentices, 124 The statute of ajipi en- 
ticeslnp m England, 125 Apprenticeships in France and 
Scotland, ibid Goneial remarks on the tendency and opera- 
tion of meg apprenticeships, 12G, 
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Apprenticeship, tlie statute of, ought to bo 1 opealed, i 4?2 

Arabs, tlien mannei of supposing wai, u 208 

Army, throe different ways by winch a nation may maintain one 
in a distant country, 1 440 

— ■ Standing, distinction between and a militia, n 816 His- 
toncal review of, 219 Tlie Macedonian aimy, ihd Cartha- 
ginian army, 220 Roman army, 221. Is alone able to per- 
petuate tho civilisation of a country, 224 Is the speediest 
engine foi civilising a barbarous country, ibid Under what 
cuoumstances daugeious to, and undei what favourable to, 
liberty, 226 

Artificers, prohibited by law fiom going to foieign oountnes, n 
175 Residing abioad, and not letummg on notice, opposed 
to outlaw ry, 17G See Manufactures 

A sdrubal, his aimy gi eatly impi oved by discipline, u. 220 How 
defeated, 221 

Assembly, houses of, in the Butish colomeB, tho constitutional 
freedom of, shewn, n 94 

Assiento contiact, u 265 

Assize of bread apd ale, remarks on that Btatute, i 186, 191. 

Augustus, emperor, emancipates the slaves of Yedius Polho, for 
his craelty, n 97 


B f 

Balance of annual produce and consumption ovplam od, l 501 
May be in fa\ oiu of a nation, when the balance of tindc is 
against it, 502 

Balance of trade, no ceitam cutonon to determine on which side 
it turns between two countiies, i 476 The cuirent dootriuo 
of, on which most regulations of trade are founded, abBUid, 
491 If oven, by the oxchango of then native commodities, 
both sides may bo gainers, 492 How the balance would stand, 
if native commodities on one side, were paid with foreign com- 
modities on tho other, 493 How the balance stands when 
commodities aio piucliasod with gold and sih oi, 494 Tho rum 
of countries often predicted from tho doolrme of an unfavour- 
able balance of tiade, 501 

Bants, great inorease of trade m Scotland, since tho establish- 
ment of them m the principal towns, i 297 Their usual 
course of business, 299 Consequences of their issuing too 
much paper, 802 Necessary caution for some time observed 
by them with regard to giving credit to their customors, 800 
Limits of tho advances they may prudently make to traders, 
J509 How mimed by the practice of drawing and redrawing 
bills, 814 History of tho Ayr bank, 817. History of the 
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bant of England, 322 The natme and public advantage of 
banks consideied, 324 Bankeis might carry on then busi- 
ness with less paper, 326 Effects of the optional clauses m 
the Scots notes, 330 Ongin of then establishment, 481 
Bank money explained, 482 

Banks of England, thp conduct of, in t the faade of 

58 Joint stock companies why well adapted to the ttatte oi 

bankmg, n 277,279 A doubtful question whethei the goveni^ 

ment of Great Butam is equal to the management of the Bank 

BtmSfthe wedit of then notes how established, i 292. The 
nature of the bankmg business i explamed, 293 ^ 299 in* 
multiplication and competition ofbankers under proper legu 
lation, of seivice to public credit, 3o4 — . 

Benefit, Mr Ins account of the quantit 

- ± ~ *t^ A ii K9 


lost their authority ovex u- 

»jars?as3W « — i susttsr.’K' 

kind, 28 See Comviei ce Dutch settlement thcro, 

Batavia, causes of the prosperity of the lhitcn 

n 150 . » _ 11SB d m the trade for, n 

Beaver skins, review of the pol cy 

mg tunes, 158 of whv rendered secure, n. 

Benefices , ecclesiastical, *he ^ taken from tho Pope, m 

321 The power ^ ^^^quabtj of, among the Pres- 

ssK?Taa£ Sfcas*- 

ssi « j&zs 

of «,oro l» ™l <■« 

Oppressive conduct moro remarkable for tho cx- 

trade m opium, » thn ^ 0 f gram. 201 

— — orttfcMhohc d «r. ««»• » 

•”» of * u 
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Bills of Exchange, punctuality m Uio payment of, hou secured, 

1 312 Tho pormoious pinclico of di awing and redrawing o\- 
plained, 313 Tlio arte mado uro of to disgmso tins mutual 
tinffio in bills, 315 

Birth, superiority of, hoiv it confers respeot nn<l authority, 
li 230, „ , „ , 

Bishops, tlio ancient mode of olocting them, and liow altered 
u 322,827 

Body, natural and political, analogy holw ecu, n 191 

Bohemia, account of tlio ta\ there on the industry of artificers, 
u 398 

Bounty on tlio oxpoitation of com, tlio tendency of tins measure 
o\atmncd,i 202 

Bounties, why giion m conmioroo, i 451 On exportation, the 
policy of g uniting tliom conhulered, n 7 On the exportation 
of corn, 8 This bounty imposes tn o taxes on tlio pooplo, 10 
Evil tondonoy of this bounty, 10 Tlio bounty only beneficial 
to the oxportor and impoitor, 17 Metrics of tlio country 
gontlomon m granting tlio bounty, ibid A trado 11111011 re- 
quires a bounty, necossaiily a losing trndo, 19 Tonnage 
bounties to tlio fisheries considorcd, 20 Account of tlio nliito- 
lierrmg fishery, 24 Bomailts on otlioi bounties, 25 A 
101 low of tlio principles on winch thoy r aio goncially ginnleil, 
159 Tlioso granted on Amoncan produco founded on mn>- 
t.ilion policy, 1G2 How they nfToct the consumci, 177 
Bouulcam, why a town of groat trndo, 1 841 
Biazil, grow to bo a powciful colony uudor noglcot, 11 70 Tlio 
Dutch lnvadois oxpollod by tlio Portuguozo colonists, 77. 
Oomputod number of inhabitants there, ibid Tlio trndo of 
the puncipal provinces oppressed by tho Portuguo/o, 84 
Biead, its relative value with bulolioi's moat compared, 1 151, 
167 

Biewcry, reasons foi transferring tho taxes 011 , to tho malt, 
11 42 <5 

Bi ulgcb, how to be eiooted and maintained, u 242 
But am, Gicat, evidences that laboui is sufficiently paid for tlioro, 
1 74 The price of provisions noarly the saino in moBtplacos, 
76 Gieat variations in the price of labour, 76 Vegetables 
imported from Flanders m tho last contury, 79 Historical 
account of the alterations interest of monoy has undoigono, 
91 Double interest deemed a reasonable mercantile profit, 
99 In what respeots tho carrying tiado is advantageous 
to, 877 Appears to enjoy more of the carrying trade of 
Europe, than it really has, 880 Is the only country of 
Euiopo in which the obligation of purveyance is abolished, 
<598 Its funds lor the support of foreign wars inquired into, 
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to branch affected by the fw* hm 
cn A tIc ’ 4G0 * , Nor fi»llproNnmoro» f 401. C«»M 
poKf S„ c „° a by tho V n I >wtftt,on offorpifm corn, iK« ?. The 
LS^ Ar 0t ^? 0r . cinl rcs,rtui i (r ' on (ho trade with France 

taSg ?o tlrh Th ° ! rn<1 ,? WlU ? FnvtlC0 might ho mow ndvnn- 
Bnfmnr i l cotmfry (lion that with any other, 499. 

Spain andPnr!^ °?° ° f tIl ° ricll T l coanl «o» in Europe, wluln 
borAm«!!^ 0r U r nl nT ° ftmon K tho poorest, n. 47. J»o\ icw of 
lated 85 ^ c . olo, ” cs > Tlio (ratio other colonies how rega- 

rS Y' T Z n TT {c * nna ™» »- 

in Amon^go^ TmlnS' 111103 ’ ,. Rc , strains rannufnelurct; 
ahtnhonal freedmn^if 10 eo ^ on i C9 » 02 . Con- 

colonies of wl!l f “ S°A ony K°' eminent, 94 . Tho sugar 
vantages resnl w ? OVOrn 0 i a tlnn f h °s° of Franco, 90 Dinnd- 
mth SK 0 ? 101 ®’! 111 " oxchmi o trade of tobacco 
mcrea^d^ Th * »™ B *hon net has 

natural good effects of tho i JLl ?°-, COl ° ny 118 Tlio 

balance tho had ofWi a r tv! °^° ny trado, ® or ° than counter* 

r’Wft. pSSlfSa o??S y> 120 - ' r “ “““t™" 

810 colonies, 127 rrmT , tbo ,., d °niimon aasnmod ovor 
dominion, 12o \ ?“i±? V « d no1 ^ 1rat from this 
^creased its exoonenn V,t P ^ 0nly Blato 'which has only 
constitution of Ann?,Ti ty °? t(mdu) e its ompirc, 184 Tlio 
American ropM8eStlL« a ?R7 G0 ^ Com P lotoa by admitting of 

2* *• %S: oomiS i S E R TO sr ott !“ 

samer sacrificed to tha ? nf +v,« i Tho mtorcst of tlio con* 
m America, 178 Thn nn i P roduoor m miBing an empiro 

a«h"“S !ma - 354 Sii "I?-*-*. 848 The land tax 
^168,392, 395 PolTw,’.! Window tax, 875 Stamp 
5 1 ® uniformity of taxJw 8 “ f he roig ? of ‘William III 400 P 

H ®» -WTO 0t wSi I r’?* U0 *» L=*™l *S, 

S 1 * fe.’S 

‘455 Annnfe gttt . 0 and S eneral funds, 464 slS? 
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dischaige of lier public debts, 488 How the temtonal acqui- 
sitions of the East India company might be rendeied a source 
of revenue, 490 If no suoh assistance can be obtained, her 
only resource pointed out, ibid 

Bullion, the money of the great meioantile republic, i 448 Soo 
Gold and Silver. 

Burghs, free, the origin of, i 403 To what oucumstances they 
owed their corporate jurisdictions, ibid. "Why admitted to 
send representatives to parliament, 407. ' Are allowed to pro- 
tect lefugees Horn the country, ibid. 

Burn, Dr his observations on the laws relating to the settle- 
ments of the poor, l 143, 145 
Butchers meat, no where a neoessary of life, n, 400. 

O 

CahvAists, origin of that sect, n 832 Their pimciples of ohurch 
government, 333 

Cameron, Mr of Lochiel, exercised, within tlnity yearn sinco, a 
criminal jurisdiction over his own tenants, i 416 
Canada, the French colony tlieie, long under the government of 
an oxclusive company, u 79 But improved speedily after the 
dissolution of the company, ibid 

Canals, navigable, tho advantages of, l 158 How to be made 
and maintained, u. 242 That of Languedoo, the support of, 
how secured, 244 May bo successfully managed by joint 
stock companies, 278. 

Canhllon, Mr. remarks on his account of tho earnings of tho 
labouring poor, i 69 

Cape of Good Hope, causes of tho prosperity of tho Dutch 
settlement there, u 149. 

Capital, in trado, explained, and how employed, i 277. Defi- 
nitions of, ibid n. Distinguished into circulating and fixed 
capitals, 278 Characteristic of fixod capitals, 280 Tho 
so\ oral kinds of fixed capitals specified, ilnd Characteristic 
of circulating capitals, and soveral kinds of, 281 Fixed 
capitals supported by those winch are circulating, ibid Cir- 
culating capitals how supported, 282 Intention of a fixed 
capital, 286 Tho expcnco of maintaining tho ,fixed and cir- 
culating capitals illustrated, 287. Money, as an articlo of 
circulating capital, considered, 288 Monoy, no measure of 
capital, 291 What quantity of industry any capital can om- 
ploy, 296 Capitals, how far they may bo oxtondod by paper 
credit, 009 Mustnhvaj s bo replaced with profit by tlio annual 
produce of land and labour, 887 Tho proportion between 
capital and revenue, regulates tho proportion between industry 
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and idleness, 842 How it is increased or diminished, ibid 
National evidences of the increase of, 849 In what instances 
private expences contribute to enlarge the national capital, 
852. The increase of, reduces profits by competition, 359. 
The different ways of employing a capital, 365 How replaced 
to the different classes of traders, 367 That employed in 
agriculture puts into motion a greater quantity of productive 
labour, than any equal capital employed in manufactures, 
370 That of a manufacturer should reside within the coun- 
try, ibid The operation of capitals employed m agriculture, 
manufactures, and foreign trade, compared, 871 The pros- 
perity of a country depends on the due proportion of its 
capital applied to these three grand objects, 373 Different 
returns of capitals employed in foreign trade, 376 Isratherem- 
ployed on agriculture than m trade and manufactures, on equal 
terms, 385. Is rather employed in manufactures than m foreign 
trade, 387. The natural progress of the employment of, ibid. 
Acquired by trade, is very precarious until realized by the cul- 
tivation and improvement ofland, 425 The employment of, 
m the different species of tiade, how determined, 454. 

Gapitation taxes, the nature of, considered, n 400. In England, 
ibid In France, 401 

Carnage, land and water, compared, i 19. Water camago 
contributes to improve arts and mdustiy, m all countries 
where it can be used, 20, 153, 215. 

Land, how facilitated and reduced in puce, by public 

worts, li 243 

Carrying trade, the nature and operation of, o\annned, i 377. 

Is the symptom, but not the causo, of national wealth, and 
hence points out the two richest countries in Europe, 880 
Trades may appear to be canymg trades, which aro not so, ibid 
The disadvantages of, to individuals, 454 The Dutch, how ex- 
cludecffrom being the earners to GreatBntara,4G4 Drawbacks 
of duties originally granted for the encouragement of, n 5 

Gai tlmgvnian army, its supenonty over the Roman army, ac- 
counted for, n 220 

Cattle and com, their -value compared, m tbo different singes of 
agriculture, 1 . 154 The pnee of, reduced by artificial gras=cs, 
157. To what height the price of cattlo may rise in an im- 
proving country, 230. Tho raising a stock of, necessary for 
the supply of manure to.farm?, 231. Cattle mus* bear a good 
pnea to be well fed, ib.d The pneo of, rices m Scnthnd in 
consequence of tho union with England, 282. Groa‘ m ilti. 
plication of European cattlo in America, 23 > Are 1 dhil in 
somo countries, merolj for the sake of the bnU< and toP-v, 

Ml The market for theso articles more es'trsivc l' si 
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the carcaso, {bid This market sometimes brought nearof 
home by the establishment of manufactures, 242 Hour the 
extension of cultivation raises the price of animal food, 266. 
Is perhaps the only commodity more expensive to transport 
by sea than by land, 460 Great Britain never likely to bo 
much affected by the free impoitation of Irish cattle, ibt d. 
Oeitificates, parish, the laws relating to, with observations on 
them, l 146 

Child, Sir Josiah, his observation on trading companies, 5i 267 
Children, riches unfavourable to the production, and extieme 
poverty to the raising, of thorn, l 80 The mortality still 
gieater among those maintained by chanty, 81 
China, to what the early improvement m arts and industry there 
was owing, l 21 Concurrent testimonies of the misery of the 
lower ranks of the Clnnese, 72 Is not however a declining 
country, 73 High rate of mterest of money there, 98 Great 
state assumed by the grandees, 214 The pnoe of labour there, 
lower than m the greater part of Europe, 216 Silver the 
most profitable article to send tlnthor, 216 The proportional 
value of gold to silver, how rated theie, 221 The value of 
gold and silvor much higher there than in any port of Euiope, 
261 

Agriculture favoured there, beyond manufactures, n 198 

Foreign trado not favoured there, 199 Extonsion of the home 
market, ibid Groat attention paid to the loads there, 248 
In what the principal revenue of the sovereign consists, 865 
The revenue of, partly raised in kind, 367 
Clan eh, the richer the oliuich, the poorer the state, u 837 
Amount of the revenue of the oliuich of Scotland, 388 Tho 
rovenue of tho church hoavior taxed in Prussia, than lay pro- 
prietors, 362 Tho naturo and effect of tytlios considoiod, 864 
Circulation, tho dangeious practice of laismg money by, ex- 
plained, l 318 In tiaffio, tho two different branches of, con- 
sidered, 826 

Cities, circumstnncos which contubutedto their opulence, l 407 
Those of Italy tho first that rose to conscquonoe, 408 Tho 
commerce and manufactures of, have occasioned the improve- 
ment and cultivation of tho country, 421 
Clergy, a supply of, providod for, by public and private founda- 
tions for their education, i 186 Curates worse paid than 
many mechanics, i bid 

• Of an established religion, why unsuccessful against tho 

teachers of a now religion, u 309 Why they porsecuto thoir 
adversaries, ibid Tho zeal of tho inferior clergy of the church 
of Rome, how kept alrvo, 310 Utility of ecclesiastical 
establishments, 812 How connected with tho civil magis- 
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trate, 313. Unsafe for the civil magistrate to differ with them, 
319 Must he managed without violence, 321 Of the church 
of Borne, one great army cantoned over Europe, 323. Then- 
power similar to that of the temporal barons, during the 
feudal monkish ages, i bid How the power of the Romish 
clergy declined, 826 Evils attending allowing parishes to 
elect their own ministers, 332 

Clothing , moie plentiful than food, m uncultivated countries, 1 
169 The materials for, the first ai tides rude nations have to 
offoi, thd. 

Goal, must generally bo cheaper than wood to gam the pre- 
ference foi fnel, l 173 The price of, how reduced, 17 5 The 
oxpoitation of, subjected to a duty higher than the prune 
cost of, at the pit, n 175 The cheapest of all fuel, 407. The 
tax on, absurdly regulated, ibid 

Goal mines, their different degrees of fertility, i 172 When 

- fortile, are sometimes unprofitable by situation, 173 The 
proportion of rent generally paid for, 175. The machinery 
necessary to, expensive, 278 

Goal trade from Newcastle to London, employs more shipping 
than all the other carrying ti ade of England, i 378 
Cochin China, remarks on the principal articles of cultivation 
there, i 163 

Coin, stamped, the origin and peculiar advantages of, in com' 
merce, l 26 The different species of, m different ages and 
countries, 27. Causes of the alterations m the value of, ibid , 

32, 34. Howthe standard coin of different nations came to ho of 
different metals, 39 A reform in the English coinage sug- 
gested, 45 Silver, consequences attending the debasement 
of, 203 Comage of Prance and Britain, examined, 478 

Why com ib privately melted down, u 56 The mint 

chiefly employed to keep up the quantity thus diminished, 
ibid A duty to pay the coinage would presen o monej from 
being melted or counterfeited, 57 Standard of the gold com 
in Erance, ihd How a seignorage on coin would operate, 
i bid A tax upon coinage is advanced by everv body, and 
finally paid by nobody, 60 A revenue lost, by government 
defraying the expenco of coinage, ibid Amount of the nnmi'if 
coinage before the lato reformation of the gold com, ti it 
The law for tho encouragement of, founded on prejudice, Cl. 
Consequences of raising tho denomination, as an cxjcdicnt 
to facilitate payment of public debts, 471. Adi Ilf ration of, 

474 

Coibcti, M tho policy of his commercial rcguUhous <L=p\tfed, ». 

468 , u 180. His character, u 179 

Colleger, cause of tho depreciation of thou- money nut- im rr I 
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into, 1 34 Tho endowments of, from uhonco they generally 
arise, u 280 W'liother they base in genoral answered tho 
purposes of tlioir institution, 281. Tlicso endowments liaio 
diminished tho necessity of application in tho teachers, tb« d. 
Tho privileges of graduates bj residence, and ehantablo foun- 
dation of scholarships, injurious to collogmto education, 281 
Disoiplmo of, 285 

Colliers and coal hcaiors, tlioir high earnings accounted for, i. 
10G 

Colonies, now, the natinal progress of, i 01 Modern, tho com- 
mercial ad\ outages domod from tliom, 451 

Ancient, on what principles founded, n 02 Ancient 

Grecian colonies not retained under subjection to tho parent 
states, ibid Distinction botwoou tho Bomnn nnd Greek 
colonics, G8 Circumstances that led to the establishment 
of European colonies in the East Indies nnd Amonca, 04 
Tho East Indios discovered by Vasco do Gnma, 05 Tho 
West Indies discovered by Columbus, ibid Gold tlio object 
of the first Spanish enterprises tlioic, GO And of those of all 
othoi Europoan nations, 71 Causes of tlio prosperity of now 
colonies, 72 Bapid pi ogress of tlio anciont Grcolc colonies, 
78 Tho Homan colonics slow in unproicmcnt, 74 Tho ro 
motoness of Amonca and tlio West Indies, giontlj m favour 
of tho Europeun colonics tlioro, ibid Boview of tho British 
American colonics, 80 Expcnco of tlio civil establishments 
in British Amonca, 82 Ecolosiastical goiornmont, i bid 
Genoral new of tho rostiaints laid upon tho trailo of tho 
European colonies, 83 Tha trado of tho British colonics, 
liow regulated, 85 Tho different kinds of non onumoiatcd 
commodities specified, ibid Enumerated commodities, 88 
Bostraints upon their manufactuios, 90 Indulgences granted 
' them by Britain, 92 AVoio freo in oi ery othor rospoot except 
as to their foreign trade, 94 Little ciodit due to tlio polioy of 
Europe from tho success of tho oolomes, 98 Thiovo by tho 
disorder and injustice of tho Euiopoan goiernmonts, ibid 
Have contributed to augment the industry of all tho countnoB 
of Europe, 100 Exclusivo privileges of trade, a dead weight 
upon all these exertions both m Europe and Amonca, 102 
Have in general been a source of exponco mstoad of levenuo 
to their mother countncs, 108 Hn\e only bonofited tlioir 
mother countries by tho oxclusne tiado carried on with them, 
104 Consequences of tho navigation not, 10G Tho advan- 
tage of the colony trade to Bntam estimated, 111. A gradual 
relaxation of the exclusive commoreo rooommended, 117 
E\outs which have pi evented Bntam from sonsibly fooling 
the loss of tho colony trado, 118 Tho effects of tho colony 
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tra^e, and the monopoly or that trade, distinguished, 120 To 
maintain a monopoly, the principal end of the dominion 
Great Britain assumes ovei the colonies, 127 Amount of the 
ordinary peace establishment of, ibid The two late wars 
Britain sustained, colony wars, to support a monopoly, 128 
Two modes by which they might be taxed, 130 Their assem- 
blies not likely to tax them, ibid Taxes by paihamentaiy re- 
quisition, as httle likely to be raised, 132 Representatives of, 
might be admitted into the Butish parliament with good 
effect, 135 Answer, to objections against American represen- 
tation, 137 The interest of the eonsumei in Britain, sacrificed 
to that of the producei, m laising an empire in America, 178 
Columbus, the motive that led to his discovery of Amenca, n 65 
Why he gave the name of Indies to the islands he discovered, 
60 His triumphal exhibition of their productions, 68 
Columella, his instruction foi fencing a kitchen-garden, i ICO 
Advises the planting of vineyards, ilnd 
Commerce, the different common standards or mediums made 
use of to facilitate the exchange of commodities, in the early 
stages of, i. 24. Origin of money, t bid Definition of the 
term value, 28. 

— Treaties of, though advantageous to the merchants and 

manufacturers of the favoured country, necessarily disadvan- 
tageous to those of the favouring country, u 50 Translation 
of the commercial treaty between England and Portugal con- 
cluded in 1703, by Mi Methuen, ibid Restraints laid upon 
the European colonies in America, 86 The present splendour 
of the mercantile system, owing to the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of America, 139. Review of the plan by winch it pro- 
poses to enrich a country, 15 7 The interest of the consumer 
constantly sacrificed to that of the producer, 177 See Agri- 
culture, Pauls, Capital, Manufactures, Merchant, Mnri'-tj, StoeJ , 
Tiade, &o. ... 

Commodifies, the barter of, insufficient for the mutual supply of 
the wants of mankind, l 23 Metals found to bo the best 
medium tofacihtate the exchange of, 24 Labour an mramM** 
st andar d for the valuo of, 83 Real nud nominal prices of, 
distinguished, 84 The component parts of the pnccs of, cz 
plained and illustrated, 50. Tlio natural, end insrket price i 
of, distinguished, and how regulated, 55. The onhna-y pro- 
portion between the -valuo of any two commodities noinrcc' 
sanly the some as between the quantities of them ccmronU 
m the market, 221. The price of rndo produce, bow afire* d 
by the advance of wealth and improvement, 227. IV n rti 
commodities are prirawTv piirc^acrd with the j nvj <.>f 
domestic industry, 575 When advaii'a^^u-h etj.nrlm 
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a rndo Mate, e\en l»r n f»r» igii r'p.'al. ’>'<7. 'i'J » quantity < *, 
in ovm cnuntrj, lintnrMlj r»-tulit‘i«l Ij th« d< mai d, t * i 
Wcalth'm roods, awl m mom v, compand, 407. 1 xj*ort Umn 
of, to n proper marl r\ tit nj^ attended v ith more p-oht than 
that of pohl mill ailwr, 112 * 'liio nntar*l ndtantw i of cn,n 
trai in partimlnr proilnc'i'm’, romp', tun rot j*i >ld* to 
Mrugplo ngnim t, iW. 

OoinjHitm, mori vuiih , inr-pahloof carMtliin'* tin ,r tn «* in'i r> * i 
when llioj jipconw nowt<i«»n ,it 102 An exthrur roHij anv, 
n pnhlic nnixnncr, 156 Titlin', ho • firt firm'd, 2**2 
llegulatcd, mid joint «U>ch tonm tin* <, dr*ineui*difd, 25 ! 
Populated companies m On at llntaui, hpecifird, 251 Arc 
usele r s, 255 'llw coii'tnnt view of Midi companies, 2 '(5 
Forts nml garrison 1 ., wh\ no. or nin.ntmnul l>v mmlatid 
companies, 257 Tho nature of joint stock CMnpa'.n i ex- 
plained, 261, 275 V monopoly nice * in to otiahh a joint 
stock compnm to earn on n foreign tr»de, 276 What find 
of joint stock companies wed no o aclinic pmilegr®, 27“ 
•Tomt stock companies, wh\ w ell adapted to the trade of 
banking, ibid The ti-ule of insmanro tnn\ he canned on me 
cessfnllybj n stool comjianj , 276 Alio inland ntni'Mtion-, 
and tlio snpph of water to a great cit\, id 111 aucco • of 
joint atock companies in other undertakings, 27*> 

Competition, tho olToct of, iu tlio purchase of commodities, i 56 
Among tho \ ondor., 58, 90 

Concordat, ui Franco, its object, n 028 

Congress, American, its strength o\\ mg to tho important ehn- 
laotcrs it confers on tho members of it, n 186. 

Conicrsion prico m tho paymout of rents in Scotland, oxplmned, 
i 190 

Coppe r, tho standard, measure of \nlno among tlio ancient 
itomans, l 89 Is no legal tender m England, 10 

Con, tho largest quadruped on tho island of St Domingo, de- 
scribed, n 67. 

Com, tbo raising of, in different countries, not subject to tho 
saraodogreo of mol skip ns manufactures, i 8 Is tlio best 
standard for resori od rents, 01 Tlio prioo of, how regulated, 
86 Tho price of, tbo host standard for comparing tlio ditTo 
lent a nines of particular commodities at difloront times and 
places, 88 Tho throe component paits m tho prico of, 01 
Is doai or m Scotland than m England, 76 Its valno com- 
paiod with that of hutoliors moat, m tho different periods of 
ngricnltiiro,164,158 Compared w ith silver, 185 Circumstances 
m a historical viow of tho prices of corn, that ha\o misled 
wiiters in troatmg of tlio aalno of r.il\or nt difforont periods, 
190 Ib always a moio noonrato measure of \alno, than any 
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ether commodity, 196 Why dearer m gieat towns than in 
the country, 199. Why dearer m some rich commercial coun- 
tries, as Holland and Genoa, ibid Bose in its nominal price 
on the discovery of the American mines, 201 And in con- 
sequence of the oml war under king Charles I 202 And in 
sequence of the bounty on the exportation of, ibid Tendency 
of the bounty examined, 205. Chionological table of the 
prices of, 265 The least profitable article of growth m the 
British West Indian colonies, 893. The lestramts formerly 
laid upon the trade of, unfavourable to the cultivation of 
land, 400 The free importation of, could little affect the 
faimers of Great Britain, 461 

Own, the pohoy of the bounty on the exportation of, ex- 
amined, li 8 The reduction in the price of com, not pro- 
duced by the bounty, 9. Tillage not encouraged by the 
bounty, \\< The money puce of, regulates that of all other 
home-made commodities, 12 Illustration, 14 III effects of 
the bounty, 16 Motives of the country gentlemen in gi ant- 
ing the bounty, 17 The natural value of corn not to bo 
altered by altering the money pnee, 18 Tho fom several 
branches of the corn trade specified, 27 The inland dealer, 
for his own mteiest, will not laise the pnee of corn higher 
than the scarcity of the season requires, ibid. Com a com- 
modity the least liable to he monopolized, 28 The inland 
dealers in com too numerous and dispersed to form a general 
combination, 29 Deaiths never artificial, but when govern- 
ment interferes lmpropeily to pre\ ent them, 80 Tho freedom 
of the com trado, the best security against a famine, 31. Old 
English statute to piohibit tho com trade, 32 Consequences 
of fanners being forced to become com dealers, 83 The use 
of com dealers to tbe farmeis, 3G Tho prohibitory statute 
against the com trade softened, 37. But still under tho in- 
fluence of populai prejudices, 38 Tho avorago quantity of 
com imported and exported, compared ruth the consumption 
and annual produce, 49 Tendency of a free importation of 
com, 40 Tho home market the most important ono for com, 

41 Duties pavablo on tho importation of gram, before 13 
Geo. Ill ibid, Ufofe The impropriety of tho statute 22 Car 
II for regulating tho importation of wheat, confessed by tho 
suspension of its execution, by temporary statutes, 42 Tho 
home market indirectly supplied by tho exportat on of c m, 
iltd How a liberal system of free exportation and impo»ia 
tion, among all nations, -would operate, 4 5 Tie law * era 
co mi n g corn, similar to thoso relating to religion, 45 7 1 o 

home market supplied by tho carrying trr-.fi, if d 'll e 
system of laws connected with two ostabli-i'inmi cf U>e 
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bounty, undeserving of praise, 4G Remarks on tlio statute 
18 Geo III 47 

Corporations, tendency of tlie exclusive privileges of, on trado, l. 
62, 128 By what authority erected, 128 The advantages 
oorpoiations denvo from the surrounding country, 129 Check 
the operations of competition, 188. Their internal regulations, 
combinations against tko public, 184 Arc injurious, even to 
the members of them, 185. Tho laws of, obstruct tho free 
circulation of labour from ono employment to another, i bid. 
The origin of, 408 Are exempted by their privileges from 
tho power of tho feudal barons, 404 The European East 
India companies disadvantageous to tho eastern commerce, 
449 The exclusive pimlcges of corporations ought to bo 
destroyed, 471. 

Cottagers, in Scotland, their situation desenbed, l 120 Aio 
cheap manufacturers of stockings, 121. Tho diminution of, m 
England, considered, 287. 

Coward, character of, n 807. 

Credit See Paper money 

Crusades to the Holyiand, favourable to tho revival of com- 
merce, l 408 

Currency of states, remarks on, i 481. 

Customs, the motives and tendency of drawbacks from tho duties 
of, n 1 The lovonne of tho customs increased by draw- 
backs, 6 Occasion of fiist imposing tho duties of, 252 Origin 
of those duties, 411. Throe ancient branches of, 412 Draw- 
backs of, 412. Are regulated according to the mercantile 
system, 413 Frauds practised to obtain drawbacks and 
bounties, 415 The duties of, in many instances uncertain, 
41b Improvement of, suggested, ibid. Computation of the 
expenae of collecting them, 482 

D 

Dairy, the business of, generally earned on as a save all, i. 287. 
Circumstances which impedo or piomote the attention to it, 
288 English and Sootoh dames, ibid 

Danube, the navigation of that nver why of little use to the in- 
tenor parts of the country from whence it flows, l 22 

Davenant, Dr , his objections to the transferring the duties on 
beer to the malt, considered, n. 426 

Dearths, never caused by combinations among the dealers m 
corn, but by some general calamity, ii 80 The free exeroise 
of the corn trade the best palliative against theinoonvemenoes 

■ of a dearth, 87. Oom dealers the best friends to the people 
at such seasons, 88, 
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Delis, public, the ongin of, traced, n 446 Are accelerated by 
the expences attending war, 448 Account of the unfunded 
debt of Gieat Britain, 450 The funded debt, 451 Aggregate 
and geneial funds, 454 Sinking fund, 455, 461 Annuities 
for teims of years, and for lives, 456 The reduction of, 
during peace, bears no proportion to its accumulation during 
war, 462 The plea of the interest being no burden to the 
nation, considered, 468 Are seldom fairly paid when accumu- 
lated to a certain degree, 471 Might easily be dischaiged, 
by extending the British system of taxation ovei all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, 476 Ireland and America ought to 
contribute to discharge the public debts of Britain, 488 
Decker, Sir Matthew, his observation on the accumulation of 
taxes, li 406 His proposal for transferring all taxes to tho 
consumer, by annual payments, considered, 410 
Demand, though the increase o$ may at first raise the puce of 
goods, it never fails to reduce it afterward, n 269 
Denmark, account of the settlements of, in the West Indies, 
n 78 

Diamonds, the mines of, not always worth working for, i 181 
Discipline, the great importance of, m war, n 218 Instances, 
219, &o 

Diversions, public, their political use, u 318 
Domingo, St mistaken by Columbus for a part of the East 
Indies, u 66 Its prmcipal productions, 67 Tho natnes 
soon stripped of all their gold, 69 Historical viow of tho 
French colony there, 79 

Doomsday book, the intention of that compilation, u 861 
Dorians, ancient, where the colonies of, settled, n 62 
Dramatic exhibitions, the political uso of, n 818 
Drawbacks, m commerce, explained, i 451 The motives to, 
and tendency of, explained, n 1 On wines, currants, and 
wrought silks, 2 On tobacco and sugar, 8 On wines, parti- 
cularly considered, ib Were originally granted to encouiage 
the carrying trade, 5 The revenue of the customs increased 
by them, 6 Drawbacks allowed m favour of tho colonies, 

92 

Drugs, regulations of their importation and exportation, u 
172 

Drunkenness, the motive to this vice enquired into, i 496 
Dutch, their settlements in America slow m improiement be- 
cause under tho government of an exclusive company, u 78 
Their East India trade cheeked by monopoly, 140 Measure s 
taken by, to secure tho monopoly of the spico trade, 150 
See Holland 


II 
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East India, representation of tlie miserable state of the provinces 
of, under the English government there, 1 . 78 Historical 
view of the Euiopean trade with those countries, 218. Bico 
countries more populous and noli than corn countries, 214 
The real pnoe of labour lower in China and Tndostan, than in 
the greater part of Europe, 215 Gold and silver tho most 
profitable commodities to carry thither, 216 The propor- 
tional value of gold to silver, how rated tliore, 220. Great 
extension of foreign commerce by the discovery of a passage 
to, round tho Capo of Good Hope, 448. Histonoal review of 
the intercourse with, 449 Effeot of the annual exportation of 
Bilver to, from Europe, 450 

The trade with, ohiefly oarried on by exclusive com- 
panies, u 144. Tendenoy of their monopolies, 145 Soo also 
Indostan 

Company, a monopoly against the very nation m 

which it is ereoted, u. 145 The opoiation of such a company 
in a poor and in a nch country, oompnied, 146 That country 
whose capital is not large enough to tend to such a distant 
trade ought not to engage m it, 148 The mercantile habits 
of trading companies render them inoapable of consulting 
their true mteiests when they become sovereigns, 162 The 
genius of the administration of tho English company, 158 
Subordinate practices of their agents and olerks, 154 The 
bad conduot of agents in India owing to their situation, 155 
Such an exclusive company a nuisanoe m every respeot, 
156 Brief review of their history, 267. Their pnviloges 
invaded, 268 A rival company formed, ibid. The two com- 
panies united, 269 Are infeated by the Bpmt of war and 
opnquest, 270 Agreements between the company and go- 
vernment, ihd Interference of government in then torn- 
toriol administration, 272 And in tho direction at homo, 
278 "Why unfit to govern a great empire, ibid Them sove- 
reign and commercial characters incompatible, 844. How 
tho territorial acquisitions of, might bo ronderod a somce of' 
revenue, 490 

Economists. See (Economists. 

Edinburgh, its presont share of trade owing to tho removal of tile 
court nnd parliament, l 842 

Education, the principal cause of tho various talontB observable 
in different men, i 16 Those parts of, for which thoro are 
no publio institutions, gonorally tho best taught, n 286. In 
unucrsitics a viow of, 202 Of travelling for, 294. Oourso 
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of, in tlio republics of ancient Giooco, 295. In ancient Rome, 
wid The nnciont teachers superior to those in modem 
times, 299. Public institutions injurious to good education, 
800 Inquiry how far the publio ought to attend to the 
education of the people, 301 The different opportunities ol 
education m tho diffoient ranks of the people, 308 The 
, nd\ ant ages of a proper attention in the state to the education 
of tho people, 308 

Egypt i tho first country in which agucultuie and manufaotuies 
appear to have been cultivated, l 21 Agriculture was greatly 
favoured thore, n 200 Was long the gianary of the Roman 
empiro, 201. 

'Ejectment, action of, m England, when invented, and its opera- 
tion, i. 890. 

Employments, tho advantages and disadvantages of the different 
kinds of, in the same neighbourhood, continually tend to 
equality, i 102. The differences or inequalities among, speci- 
fied, 103 The constancy or precanousness of, influences the 
rate of wages, 105 

Engels', F , “Lago dor Arboitendan Klasse,” i 426, n 
England, the dates of its several species of coinage, silver, gold, 
and copper, l. 39 Why labour is cheaper there, than in 
North America, 70 The rate of population m both countries 
compared, 71 The produce and labour of, have giadually 
increased from the earliest accounts in history, while writers 
are representing the country os rapidly declining, 350 Enume- 
ration of obstructions and calamities which the prosperity of 
the country has surmounted, ibid Gucumstances thatfavoui 
commerce and manufactures, 423. Laws in favour of agricul- 
ture, 424 Why formerly unable to carry on foreign wars of 
long duration, 446 Why the commerce with France has 
been subjected to so many discouragements, 499 Foundation 
of the enmity between these countries, 500 

. — — . Translation of the commeieial treaty concluded m 

1703, with Portugal, n 50 Inquiry into the value of the 
trade with Portugal, 52 Might procure gold without the 
Portugal trade, 53 Consequences of securing the colony trade 
by the navigation act, 106 
Engrossing See Forestalling 

Entails, the law of, pi events the division of land by alienation, 
i 889. Intention of, 890 

Europe, general review of the several nations of, as to their im- 
provement since the discovery of Amerioa, l 211. Tho tiro 
noliest countries in, enjoy the greatest shares of the carrying 
trade, 380 Inquiry into tho advantages derived by, from tho 
discovery and colonisation of America, n 100 Tho particular 
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advantages donvod by each coloninng country, 103 And by 
others v,hich bavo no colonic 1 ?, 140 

Exchange, tlio operation of, in tho eoimnorcinl intercourse of dif 
foront conntrios, l 401. Tho conrso of, an uncertain entonon 
of tho bnlnnca of trndo botwron two counlnes, 477. Is gene- 
rally m fai our of thoso counlrios which pxj in bnnlc monoy, 
ngamst those which pay m common currency , 491 

Excise, tlio principal objects of, n 411 The duties of, moro clear 
and distinct than tho customs, 41C Affects only a foil articles 
of tho moBt gonornl consumption, ibid Tho oxciso Bchomo of 
Sir Robort Walpole defended, 420 Tho oxciso upon liomc- 
mado formontod and spirituous liquors, tho most productn o, 
422 Expenco of lovymg oxciso duties computed, 432 Tho 
laws of, moro \oxatious than thoso of tho oustoms, 485. 

Exercise, military, alteration in, produced by tho imention of 
firo-nrms, n 21G 

Expences, pnvato, bow they mflaonco tho nationnl capital, 1 . 
358 Tho advantage of bestowing thorn on durablo commo 
dities, 854. 

Expo) t trade, tho pnnciplos of, oxplamed, l 879 When rude 
produoo may bo advantagoouBly oxportod, oi on by a foreign 
capital, 887 Why onoouiaged by European nations, 451. 
By what moans promoted, rbid Tho mohvos to, and ton- 
denoy of, drawbacks of duties, n 1. Tho grant of bounties 
on, considered, 7 Exportation of tho mntenals of manufac- 
tures, review of tho rostraints and prohibitions of, 1G2. 


ff 

Faith, articles of, how regulated by the civil magistrate, ii 819 

Families seldom remain on largo estates for many generations in 
commercial countries, l. 420. 

Famine See Dearth 

Fanners of land, the several artioles that composo thoir gam, 
distinguished, i 54 Require more Imowlodge and expenonoo 
than the generality of manufacturers, 182 In what their 
capitals consist, 278 The great quantity of productive labour 
put into motion by their capitals, 8G9 Artificers neoessary to 
them, 885 Their situation better in England than in any 
other port of Europe, 896. Labour undor groat disndvantagoB 
everywhere, 399 Origin of long leases of farms, 420 Are a 
olasB of men least Bubjeot to tho wretched spirit of monopoly, 
462 Farmers were forced, by old statutes, to become the 
only dealers in oorn, u 88 Oould not seU com cheaper than 
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ot ^ r c °rn merchant, 84. Could seldom sell it bo cheap, 
tend The culture of land obstructed by this division of their 
capitals, 86. The use of oora. dealers to the farmers, Und. 
-How they contribute to the annual production of the land, 
according to the French agricultural system of political 
oeconomy, 18 1. 

„ ~ — of the public revenue, their character, a 440, 459 

feudal government, miserable state of the occupiers of land 
under, i. 889 Trade and interest of money nnder, 840 
Feudal chiefs, their power, 389 Slaves, their situation, 892 
Tenures of land, 895 Taxation, 398 Original poverty and 
servile state of the tradesmen in towns, 401 Immunities 
seldom granted hnt for valuable considerations, 402. Origin 
of free burghs, 403, The power of the barons reduced by 
municipal privileges, 404 The causa and effect of ancient 
hospitality, 411. Extensive power of the ancient barons, 415 
Was not established m England until the Norman conquest, 
416. "Was silently subverted by manufactures and commerce, 

' 418 Account of the casualties or taxes under, u 390 Revenues 
under, how enjoyed by the great landholders, 446 
■Feudal ware, how supported, n 211 Military exercises not well 
attended to, under, 218 Standing armies gradually intro 
duced to supply the place of the feudal militia, 223 
Fare, public, in Scotland, the nature of the institution explained, 
i 190 

Fines for the renewal of leases, the motive for exacting them, 
and their tendency, u 357. 

Fire arms, alteration m the art of war, effected by the invention 
of, ii, 216, 226 The invention of, favourable to the exfonsion 
of civilization, ibid 

Fish, the component parts of the price of, explained, i 52 The 
multiplication of, at market, by human industry, both limited 
and uncertain, 247 How an increase of demand raises tho 
pnee of fish, ihd 

Fisheries, observations on the tonnage bounties granted to, u 
20 To the herring fishery, ibid The boat fisbciy rained bj 
this bounty, 28 

Flanders, the ancient commercial prosperity of, porpetnofea by 
the solid improvements of agriculture, l 420 
Flax, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 51 
Fleetwood, bishop, rcmmhs on Ins "Chromco i Preeiosnm, x 
190, 193 

Flow, tho component parts of tho price of, evpl unod i 51 
Food will always purchase as much labour as it can maintain 
on the spot, i 152 Bread and butchers meat co,npan>\ 15i, 

167. Xe the original source of o', cry other product on, 172. 
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Tlio abundance) of, constitutes the pnnoipal part of the nohes 
of the world, and gives the principal value to many other kindB 
of nches, 182 s 

Forestalling and engrossing, the popular fear of, like the sus- 
picions of witohornft, 11 89 

Forts, when necessary for the protection of commerce, u 251 
Fiance, fluctuations in the legal late of interest for money there, 
during the course of the piesent century, l 92 Remarks on 
the trade and nches of, 93 The nature of apprenticeships 
there, 125 Tho piopnoty of restraining the planting of vine- 
yards, examined, i 160 Variations in tho price of grain 
tliore, 188, The money pnee of labour has sunk gradually 
u i tli tho monoy price of oorn, 209. Foundation of tho Mis- 
sissippi sohemo, 821 Little trade or industry to bo found in 
tho parliament towns of, 841 Descnption of the class of 
farmers aallcd metayers, 90 Laws relating to the tonuro of 
land, 894 Services formerly exaotod beside ront, 895 Tlio 
taillo, what, and its operation m checking tho cultivation of 
land, 898 Origin of the magistrates and councils of cities, 406 
No direct legal encouragemont givon to agriculture, 424 HI 
policy of M Colbort’s commercial regulations, 468 French 
goods heavily taxed in Groat Butam, 474 Tho commoroial 
intercourse between Franco and England now oliiofly camod 
on by smugglers, ibid Tho polioy of tho oommorcial restraints 
between franco and Britain considered, 476 State of tlio 
coinago there, 479 "Why tho commerce with England lias boon 
subjected to discouragements, 499 Foundation of tho enmity 
beta cen theso countries, 600 

— — Romnrks concerning tho seignorage on com, u. 57 

standard of tlio gold coin there, ibid Tho trado of tho French 
colonies, how regulated, 85 Tho goiommcnt of tho colonies 
^^ t i d *, Wltl i, modornt,on ' 95> Til0 B «S<u colonies of, bettor 
irn thnn ! Uoso " r , Bntain > W Tlio kingdom of, how taxod, 
nwr, 0ftl i 0 lon Sno fought more indefonoo of tlioir 

tlmn for n,, y otbor cause, 186 Tlio present 
ronbtm IT! ByBl 1 CHl °. f P ohtlonl occouomy adopted by plulo- 
farn n ’ dcscr,] *\ 180 Under aliat direction tlio 

t?*.! f? r J he r °pair of tho roads aro placed, 247._ Gonoral 
T , '° Tho mmcrsities badly govomod, 

rill v»cZ! f 1 } * 10 “‘wagomont of tlio parliaments of, 
Account 1D ’ * 1 ° rc< l nc0 tll ° power of tho clergy, 

,r tlo 10 of rectifying tho inequalities 

th °, Bfoorality of Montauban, 866 
},n- 881 Ti c inequalities m, bow 

tea, c-( 7 ’ -n v » t l0 taillo discourages oallna- 

l ° ' m « tM ‘« nn , 388 Stamp duties and tlio con 
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trole, 393, 894. The capitation tax, how rated, 401 Be- 
Btraints upon the interior trade of the country by the local 
variety of the revenue laws, 437 The duties on tobacco and 
salt, now levied, 441 The different sources of revenue in, 
ibid. How the finances of, might be reformed, 442 The 
Fiench Bystem of taxation compared with that m Brit ain , 
448 The nature of tontines explained, 457 Estimate of the 
whole national debt of, 458 

ugahty, generally a predominating principle in human nature, 
i 847 

Fuller's earth, the exportation of, why prohibited, u 170 
Funds, British, brief histonoal view of, u 450 Operation of, 
politically considered, 465 The practice of funding has 
gradually enfeebled every state that has adopted it, 470 
Fur trade, the first principles of, l 169. 


G 

Gama, Vasco de, the first European who discovered a naval track 
to the East Indies, u 66 

Gardening, the gams from, distinguished into the component 
parts, l 54 Not a profitable employment, 159 
Gems See Slones 

General fund, m the British finances, explained, u 454 
Genoa, why corn ib dear m the territory of, i 199 
Glasgow, the trade of, doubled in fifteen years, by erecting banks 
there, i 298 "Why a city of greater trade than Edinburgh, 842 
Gold, not the standard of value m England, i 40 Its aaluo 
measured by silver, ibid Beformation of the gold com, 41 
Mint price of gold in England, 42 The working the mines 
of, in Peru, very unprofitable, 178 Qualities for which this 
metal is valued, 179 The proportionate value of, to silver, 
how rated before and after the discovery of the Amoncan 
mines, 220 Is cheaper in the Spanish market than silver, 
222 Great quantities of, remitted annuallyfrom Portugal to 
England, u 62 Why little of it remains m England, tlnd Is 
alwayB to be had for its value, 68 
Gold and silver, the pnees of, how affected by the increase of 
the quantity of the metals, i 197. Are commodities that 
naturally seek the best market, 198 Aro metals of tho least 
value among the poorest nations, 199 The increase m tho 
quantity of, by means of wealth and improi cinent, has no 
tendenoy to dimmish their value, 200 The annual consump- 
tion of these motals \eiy considerable, 216 Annual importa- 
tion of, mto Spain and Portugal, 217. Are not likely to 
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multiply beyond the demand, 219 The dm ability of, tho 
oause of the steadmess of their pnee, ibid On what circum- 
stances the quantity of, m every particular country, depends, 
248 The low value of these metals in a country, no evidence 
of its wealth, nor their high value of its poverty, 262 If 
not employed at home, will be sent abroad notwithstanding 
all prohibitions, 846 The reason why European nations 
have studied to accumulate these metals, 429 Commercial 
arguments m .favour of their exportation, 480 These, 
and all other commodities, are mutually the pnoes of each 
other, 484 The quantity of, in every country, regulated by 
the effectual demand, 436 Why the prices of these metals 
do not fluctuate so muoh as those of other commodities, ibid 
To preseive a due quantity of, m a country, no proper object 
of attention for the government, 438 The accumulated gold 
and silvor in a country distinguished into three parts, 440 A 
gioat quantity of bullion alternately exported and imported 
foi the purposes of foreign trade, 448 Annual amount of 
these metals impoited into Spam and Portugal, 444 Tho 
importation of, not the principal benefit derived from foreign 
trade, 44G The value of, how affected by the discovery of tho 
American mines, 447 And by the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope to the East Indies, 448 Effect of the annual ex- 
portation of silvei to the East Indies, 450 Tho commeiotnl 
means pursued to moiease the quantity of these metals in a 
country, ibid , 474 Bullion how received and paid at the 
bank of Amsterdam, 483 At what prices, 484, Note A 
trading country without mines, not likely to be exhausted by 
an annual exportation of these metals, 486 

The value of, in Spam and Poitugal, depreciated by 

restraining the exportation of them, n 14 Are not im- 
ported for the purposes of plate or com, but for foreign 
trade, 64 The search after mines of, tho most ruinous of all 
projects, 69 Are valuable, beoause scarce, and difficult to bo 
procured, 70 

Goigias, evidence of the wealth ho acquired by teaching, 
l 139 

Government, civil, indisponsably necessary for tbe seounty of 
private property, n. 228 Subordination m society by wliat 
moans introduced, ibid Inequality of fortuno introduces civil 
government for its pi esonation, 232 The ndmimstiation of 
justice, a souico of lei onuo in early times, 238 Why govern- 
ment ought not to have tho management of turnpikes, 246 
Nor of other public woiks, 260 Want of paisimony during 
peace, imposes a necessity of contracting debts to carry on a 
war, 448 Must support a regular administration of justice to 
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cause manufactures and commerce to flourish, 449 Origin of 
a national debt, {bid Progression of public debts, 450 War, 
why generally agreeable to the people, 460 
Governors, political, the greatest spendthrifts m society, i 352 
Grasses, artificial, tend to reduce the price of butchers’ meat, l 
167. 

Graziers, subjeot to monopolies obtained by manufacturers to 
their prejudice, n 171. 

Greece, foreign trade promoted in several of the ancient states of, 
n 202 Military exercises, a part of general education, 213 
Soldiers not a distinct profession in, 214 Course of education 
in the lepubhcs of, 295 The morals of the Greek inferior to 
those of the Bomans, ibid Sohools of the philosophers and 
rhetoricians, 297 Law no scienoe among the Greeks, 208 
Courts of justice, 299. The martial spirit of the people how 
supported, 306 

Greek colonies, how distinguished from Boman colonies, n 64 
Bapid progress of these colonies, 78 
Cheek language, how introduced as a part of university educa- 
tion, n 288 Philosophy, the three great branches of, 289 
Gromd rents, great vanations of, according to situation, u 368 
Are a more proper subject of taxation than houses, 372 
Gum senega, review of the regulations imposed on the trade for, 
n 173 

Gunpowder, great revolution effected in the art of war by the in- 
vention of, u 216, 226 This invention favourable to the ex- 
tension of civilization, i bid 

Gustavus Vasa, how enabled to establish the reformation in 
Sweden, ii 329 


H 

Hanseatic league, causes that rendered it formidable, i 40G 
"Why no vestige remains of tbo wealth of the Hans towns, 
425 

Hamburgh, agio of the bank of, explained, l 481 Sources of the 
revenue of that city, u 842, 845 The inhabitants of, lion 
taxed to the state, 380 

-- Company, some account of, u -51 

JTeaith money, why abolished in England, ii. 371 
Henry VIII of England, prepares the n aj for the reform t* on 
by shutting ont the authority of the Pope, n 830 
Herring buss bounty, remarks on, u 20 Frandnh nt claim 1 * of 
the bounty, 22 The boat fishery the most natural and profit 
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able, 285 Account of tlie British white hornng fishery, 28. 
Account of tho busses fitted out m Scotland, the amount of 
their cargoes, and tho bountios on them, 498 
Hides, tho produce of rude countries, commonly earned to a dis- 
tant market, i 240 Price of, in England, three centuries ago, 
248 Salted hides mfenoi to fresh ones, 245 The pnee of, 
how affected by circumstances m cultivated and m uncultivated 
countries, ibid 

Highlands of Scotland, interesting remarks on the population o£ 
i 80 Military charnofcoi of the Highlanders, u. 219 
Hobbes, Mi remarks on his definition of wealth, i 81. 

Hogs, oiroumstancos which rondel then flosh cheap or dear, 
i 236 

Holland, observations on the nckes and tiado of the republic of, 
l 98 Hot to follow some business, unfashionable theio, 97. 
Cause of the dearness of com there, 199 Enjoys the 
greatest shaie in the carrying trade of Europe, 880. How 
the Butch were excluded from boing the oarners to Great 
Britain, 464 Is a countiy that piosporB undor tho heaviest 
taxation, 407 Account of tho hank of Amsterdam, 481 
This republic derives even its subsistence from foreign trade, 
501 

tax paid on houses tlioro, n 874 Account of tho lax 

upon successions, 890 Stamp duties, 892 High amount of 
taxes in, 408, 448 Its prosponty depends on tho republican 
form of government, 444 

Honorai ics from pupils to teachers in colleges, iendonoy of, to 
quicken thoir diligence, u 282 
Hose, m the time of Edward IY how made, 1 259 
Hosjnlahty, ancient, the causo and offect of, l 414, n 445 
House, different acceptations of tho teim in England, and some 
other countries, l 122 Houses considered as part of tho 
national stock, 279 Houses pioduco no lovcnuo, 280 
tho rent of, distinguished into two paits, n 868 Opera- 
tion of a tax upon house rent, payable by the tenant, 869. 
Houso rent the best test of tho tenant's circumstances, 871 
Proper regulation of a tax on, ibid How taxed in Holland, 
374 Hearth money, 876 Window tax, ilnd 
Hudson's hay company, tho nature of their establishment and 
trado, u 264 Their profits not so high as has been reportod, 

Hume, David, quoted (?), u 811 

Hunicrs, war how suppoitcd by a nation of, n 208 Cannot bo 
ict\ numerous, 209 No established administration of justice 
needful among them, 227 Ago tho boIo foundation of rank 
and precedency among, 229 No considerable moquality of 
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fortune, or 
hereditary 
"Husbandmen 
Husbandry . 


subordination to be found among them, 230 No 
honours in such a society, 2 <31 
, war how supported by a nation of, n« 

See Agnculiw e. 
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burden upon foreign industry, to favour that at home, 468. 
The free exercise of industry ought to be allowed to all, 471. 
The natural effort of every individual to bettor his condition, 
will, if unrestrained, result m the prosperity of the Booiety, 
li 46. 

Insurance, from fire, and sea nslis, the nature and profits of, 
examined, l. Ill The trade of msuranoe may bo Buooessfully 
earned on by a joint stock company, u 278, 279 
Interest, landed, monied, and trading, distinguished, l. 867 

■ — for the use of money, the foundation of that allowance 

explained, i 68 Histonoal view of the alterations of, in 
England, and other countneB, 91 Bemarks on the high rates 
of, in Bengal, 96 And m China, 98 May be raised by de- 
fective laws, independent on the influence of wealth or poverty, 
ibid The lowest ordinary rate of, must somewhat more than 
compensate occasional losses, ibid The common relative 
proportion between mtorost and meroantilo profits inquired 
into, 99 WaB not lowered m consequence of tho discovery 
of the Amencnn mines, 860 How the legal rate of, ought to 
be fixed, 863 Oonscquonces of its being fixed too high or too 
low, ihd The market rate of, rogulates tho price of land, 864 
Whether a proper object of taxation, n 877 
Ireland, why never likely to furnish cattle to tho prejudice of 
Great Britain, i 460 Tho proposed absentee tax thore con- 
sidered, n 481 Ought in justico to contribute toward tho * 
discharge of tho publio debt of Groat Britain, 488 Expe- 
dionoy of a union with Groat Britain, ibid 
Isocrates, tho handsome income he made by teaching, i. 139, 
Italy, the only groat country in Europe, wlnoh has boon 
cultivated and improved in overy part by moans of its foroign 
commerce, i. 425 Was originally colonised by tho Dorians, 
n. 62. 


J 

Jamaica, tho returns of trndo from that island, why irregular, 
n 486 

JcuiU See Stones 

Jurisdictions, territorial, did not origmnto m tho feudal law, 
i 416 

Juthcr, tho administration of, a duty of tho sovereign, n 227 
In early times a sourco of rov enuo to hun, 283 Tho making 
justice subservient to tho rev enue, a sourco of groat abuses, 
2ol Is never ndmuustcrcd gratis, 2'J5. Tho wkolo adminis- 
tration of, but an inconsiderable part of tho oxponco of 
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accosted for, 288 Law la^ngo hoNV cam^. m. 
The indicial and executive power, why divided, - > 

vfoom the expenco of the administration of, ought to bobomo, 

O 4f\ 


840. 


K 

Kalm, the Swedish traveller, Ins account of the husbandry of tho 
British colonies m North America, l 288. 

Kelpj a rent demanded for tho rooks on which it grows, i. lou, 

Kang, under feudal institutions, no more than tho greatest baron 
in the nation, l 416. Was unablo to restrain tho violenco of 
his barons, 417. 

— - treasure trove an important branch of rovonno to, u. 440. 
Hw situation how favourable for the accumulating treasure, 
find In a commercial country, naturally spends Iiib rovonno 
in luxuries, 447. Is hence driven to call upon his subjootB for 
extraordinary aids, ibid 

— — Mr. Gregory, his account of the aveiago price of whoat, 
l. 205. 

Kangs and their ministers, the greatest spendthrifts in a country, 
1.852. 


Labour, the fond whioh originally snpphes every nation with its 
annual consumption, i. 1. How the piopoition between 
labour and consumption is regulated, abid The different 
kinds of industry Beldom dealt impartially with by any nation, 

8. The division of labour considered, 6 This division in- 
creases the quantity of work, 7 Instances in illustration, 12. 
brom what principle the division of labour originates, 14. 
The divisibility of, governed by the market, 18 Labour the 
measure of the exchangeable value of commodities, 80. 
Different kinds of, not easily estimated by immediate com- 
parison, 81. Is compared by tbe intermediate standard of 
money, (bid Is an invariable standard for the value of com- 
modities, 83 Has a real and a nominal price, find The 
quantity of labour employed on different objects, the only rule 
ior exchanging them m the rude stages of sooiety, 47 Differ- 
ence between tho wages of labour and profits on stock, m 
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manufactures, 49. The vvliolo labour of a country never 
oxorted, 64 Is m ovorj instanco suited to the domnnd, 68 
Tho oilcct of extraordinary calls for, CO Tho deductions 
mado fiom tlio produce of labour emplo}ccl upon land, CC 
Why dearer in North America than in Bnglnnd, 70. Is cheap 
in countries that nro stationary, 72 Tho demand for, would 
continually decrcaso m a declining country, 73 Tho province 
of Bengal cited as au instanco, 74 Is not badlv paid for m 
Groat Biitnm, ibid An increasing domand foi, favourable to 
population, 81 That of freeman cheaper to tho employers 
than that of slaves, 82 Tlio money pneo of, how regulated, 
180 Is libel ally i awarded in now colonies, 88 Common 
laboin mid skilful labour distinguished, 104 Tho fireo circu- 
lation of, from one omploj ment to another, obstructed by 
corpoiation laws, 142 Tlio unequal pnce3 of, m different 
places, piobably owing to tbo law of settlements, 140. Can 
always piocuro subsistence on tlio spot whero it is pnrohased, 
152 Tho money pneo of, m different countries, how 
governed, 108 Is sot into motion hy stock employed for 
profit, 2G1 Tho division of, depends on tho accumulation of 
stook, 275 Machines to facilitate labour advantageous to 
society, 287 Productive nnd nnpi oduotiv e, distinguished, 885 
Various ordois of men specified, whoso labour is unproduc- 
tive, 83G Unprodnotivo lahomors all mamlamed hy iov enue, 
837 The pnoo of, how T raised hy tho moroaso of tho national 
capital, 859 Its pneo, though nominally raised, may con- 
tinue tlio same, 8G1. 

■ Is libeially rewarded m now colonies, u 72 Of 

artificois nnd mamifaotmei's, nover adds any value to tho 
wholo amount of tho rudo produco of tho land, accoidmg 
to tho French agricultural Bystom of pohtioal ooconomy, 
184 This dootnno shown to bo erroneous, 198 Tho pro- 
ductive poweis of labour, how to ho impiovod, 194 

Labouicra, useful and productive, ovory whero proportioned to 
the capital stock on which they are employed,! 2. Share the 
produce of thoir labour, m most oases, with the owners of tho 
stook on which they are employed, 50 Their wages a con- 
tinued subjeot of contest botweon thorn and their masters, G7. 
Are seldom successful m their outrageous combinations, G8 
The suflio^onoy of their earnings, a point not easily deter- 
mined, G9 Their wages sometimes raised by increase of 
work, ibid Their demands limited by the funds dostmod 
for payment, ibid Are continually wanted in N orth America, 
71. Miserable condition of those in Olnna, 72 Are not 
nl paid in Groat Britain, 74 If able to maintain their 
lomihoa in doai yeais, they must ho at their case in plentiful 
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seasons, 76 A proof famished in the complaints of their 
luxury, 79. Why worse paid than artificers, 104 Their m* 
teresfs strictly connected with the interests of the society, 
268 Labour the only source of their revenue, 277 Effects 
of a life of labour on the understandings of the poor, u 302 
Land, tho demand of rent for, how founded, i 50 The rent 
paid, enters into the price of the greater part of all com- 
modities, 51 Generally produces moie food than will main- 
tain the labour necessary to bring it to maiket, 152 Good 
roads, and navigable canals, equalize difference of situation, 
168 That employed in raising food for men or cattle, regu- 
lates the rent of all other cultivated land, 158, 165 Can 
clotho and lodge more than it can feed, while uncultivated, 
and the contrary, when impioved, 169 The culture of land 
producing food, creates a demand for the produce of othei 
lauds, 182 Produces by agriculture a much greater quantity 
of vegetable, than of animal food, 196 The full improvement 
of, requires a stock of cattle to supply manure, 345 Cause 
and effect of the diminution of cottagers, 230 Signs of the 
land being completely improved, 239 The whole annual pro- 
duce, or the price of it, naturally divides itself into rent, 
wages, and profits of stock, 262 The usual price of, depends 
on the common rate of interest for money, 364 The profits 
of cultivation exaggerated by projectors, 381 The cultivation 
of, naturally preferred to trade and manufactures, on equal 
terms, 385 Artificers necessary to the cultivation of, ibid 
Was all appropriated, though not cultivated, by tho northern 
destroyers of the Boman empne, 388. Ongm of the law of 
primogeniture under the feudal government, 389 Entails, 
890. Obstacles to the improvement of land under feudal pro- 
pnetors, 891 Feudal tenures, 395 Feudal taxation, 398 
The improvement of land checked in France by the taille, 
{bid Occupiers of, labour under gieat disadvantages, 899. 
Origin of long leases of, 420 Small proprietors, the best 
improvers of, 422 Small purchasers of, cannot hope to raise 
fortunes by cultivation, ibid 

«— Tenures of, m the British Amenoan colonies, n 80 Is 
the most permanent source of revenue, 346 The rent of 
a whole country, not equal to the ordinary levy upon the 
people, 347 The revenue from, proportioned, not to the 
rent, hut to the produce, 350 Seasons for selhng tho crown 
lands, ibid The land-tax of Great Britain considered, 354 
An improved land-tax suggested, 857 A land-tax, however 
equally rated by a general survey, will soon become uneq nil, 

363 Tythes a very unequal tnx, 3G4 Tytlies discourage 
improvement, 865. 
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Landholders, why frequently inattentive to their own particular 
interests, 1 203 How they eontnhuto to the annual produc- 
tion of tho land, according to the Fronch agricultural system 
of political coconomy, 11 181 Should ho encouraged to culti- 
vate a part of then own land, SCO. 

Latin language, how it becamo an essential part of university 
education, n 287 

Law, the language of, how corrupted, n 230 Did not improve 
into a science in anoient Greece, 208 Remarks on the oourts 
of juBtioe m Greece and Romo, ihd 
Law, Mr , account of lus banking soliomo for tho improvement 
of Scotland, l 821 

Lawyers, why amply rewaided for their labour, l. 107. Gioat 
amount of their fees, n 28G 
Leases, the various usual conditions of, u. 858 
Lcathei , restrictions on tho exportation of unmanufactured, u. 
170 

Lectui cs in universities, frequently improper for instruction, 
u 284 

Lmiy, the vices of, ruinous to the common people, and therefore 
severely censured by them, u 816 
Liberty, three duties only neoessary for a sovereign to attend to, 
for supporting a system of, u 206 
Lima, computed number of inhabitants m that oity, u 7 5 
Linen manufaotuie, narrow pohoy of the master manufacturers 
in, u 168 

Irifei ature, the rewards of, reduced by competition, i 188 Was 
more profitable m ancient Greece, 189. Tho olieapness of 
literary education on advantage to tho public, 140 
Loans of money, the nature of, analysod, i 857. The extensivo 
operation of, 868 

Lode, Mr , remarks on his opinion of the difference botweon tho 
markot and mint prices of silver bullion, i 44 His account 
of the cause of lowciing the rates of interest for money 
examined, 8G0 His distinction between money and move- 
ablo goods, 428 

Lodgings, cheaper m London, than in any other capital oity in 
Europe, l 122 

Logic, the origin and employment of, n 290. 

Lotteries, the true nature of, and the causes of their success, 
explained, i 110. 

Luck, instances of the universal rehanoo mankind have on it, 
l 110 

Lutherans, origin and principles of that soot, n 881 
Luxuries, distinguished from necessaries, « 402 Operation of 
taxes on, 404 Tho good and had proportios of taxes on, 431 
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PJt.Jip of, (he superiority that discipline! gave hisnrmv 
t Min’" of In*i ( nraiiep, n 219 

i.rt fur facilitating moclmuieal oporntioiiB, how invontcd 
miproml, i. 10 Aro adtniitagcous to o\ory Booiety,287 
- the enlt nation of, long confined to Holland, bv English 

wm<, how introduced into North America and Britain, 

u »* 

HttU, rrn r o»is for transferring tho duty on browing to, u. 428 
I>i‘ tilb r> , how to pre\cul smuggling in, 42G 
Mai'h'trvn i rm t j 80, n 

'fntivfacfunt, tho great advantage resulting from a division of 
labonr in, i (5 Instances in illustration, 12 Why profits in- 
crease m tho higher singes of, 51 Of w hat parts the gams of 
innmifactnrcscon .ist, 51 The pmatoadsantogo of secietsm 
manufactures, Cl Peculiar nd\ outages of soil and sitnation, 
iM Monopolies, G2 Corporation piavileges, {bid The 
deductions mndo from labour employed on manufactures, 66 
Inquiry bow far tlioy nro affected l>y seasons of plenty and 
pcarnty, 86 Aro not so materially affected by circumstances 
m the country wlicro tlioy nro carried on, ns m the places 
where they are consumed, 87 Now manufactures generally 
gn o higher w ages than old ones, 118 Aie more profitably 
carried on m towns than in tho open country, 130 By what 
means tlio prices of, nro reduced, while the society continues 
improung, 256 Instances m hard ware, 257 Instances in 
tho woollen manufacture, 258 What fixed capitals are re- 
quired to carry on particular manufactures, 278 For distant 
salo, why not established m North America, 886 Why 
manufactures aro profoired to foreign trade, for the employ- 
ment of a capital, 387 Motives to the establishment of 
manufactures for distant salo, 409 How shifted from one 
country to another, 410 Natural circumstances which con- 
tribute to the establishment of them, 411 Their effect on 
tho govommont and manners of a country, 414 The in- 
dependence of artisans explained, 418 May flourish amidst 
{ho mm of a country, and begin to decay on the return of 
its prosperity, 444 Inquiry how far manufactures might 
be affected by a freedom of trade, 470 Those thrown out of 
one business can transfer their industry to collateral em- 
ployments, 471 A spirit of combination among them to 
support monopolies, 472 
XI 
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Manufactures} Manufacturers prolnbxtod by old statutes from 
keeping a sbop, or selling their own goods by rotail, a. 88. 
The use of wholesale dealers to manufacturers, 80 British 
restraints on manufactures in North Amonca, 90. Tho ex- 
portation of instruments in, prohibited, 175. 

Manufacturers, an unproductive olasB of tho people, according to 
the Frenoli agricultural systom of political ccoonomy, u 183 
The oiror of this doctrine shown, 199 How manufacturers 
augmont tho revenue of a country, 196 "Why tho principal 
support of foreign tiade, 199 Bcquiro a moro oxtonsivo 
market than rude produce of tho land, 200 Wore oxorcisod 
by slaves in ancient Greece, 202 High prices of, in Groeco 
and at Borne, 203 False polioy to ohock manufactures in 
order to promote agriculture-, 205 In Groat Britain why 
principally fixed in the ooal countries, 407 
Manure, the supply of, in most places depends on tho stock of 
cattle raised, i 230 

Maritime countries, why the first that are civilized and improvod, 

l. 20 

Martial spirit, how supported in tho nnciont republics of Greece 
and Borne, u 806 The want of it now supplied by standing 
armies, ibid Tho establishment of a militia little ablo to 
support it, 807 
Marx, Carl, l 80 m, 42G n 

Mcditcn arnean sea peculiarly favourable for the first attempts in 
navigation, l 21 

Mcggcns, Mr , his account of tho annual importation of gold and 
silver into Spam and Portugal, i 217. His relative propor- 
tion of eaoh, 221 

Mercantile system explained, u 418. 

Mercenary troops, origin and reason of, u. 212 Tho numbers 
of, how limited, ibid 

Mciejianie, tlieir judgments moro to bo doponded on respecting 
tho mtorests of their pai licular blanches of trado, than with 
icgard to the publio interest, i 2G5 Their capitals altogether 
circulating, 278 Their dealings extended by tho aid of 
bnnkeis’ notes, 800, 80G Customs of, first established to 
supply tho want of laws, and afterward admitted ub lawB, 
812 Tho manner of negooiatang bills of excliango explained, 
ibid Tho pernicious tendonoy of drawing and redrawing, 
818 In what method their capitals arc employed, 8GG 
Their capitnls dispersed and unfixed, 870. Tho principles of 
foreign trade examined, 879 Are tho best of improvers, when 
thoj turn country gentlemen, 413 Tlieir preference amo ng 
tho different Bpocios of trade, how dete rmine d, 454. Are 
aoluatod by a narrow spirit of monopoly, 498 
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Merchants, the several branches of the com trade specified and 
considered, 11 27. The government of a company of, the 
worst a country can be under, 78 Of London not good 
ceconomisfs, 126 

' an unproductive olass of men, according to the pre- 

sent agricultural system of political oeoonomy in Prance, n 
185 The quick return of meioantile capitals enables mer- 
chants to advance money to government, 449 Their onpitals 
increased by lending money to the state, 450 
Mcrcier, de la Riviere, M , character of his natural and essential 
order of political societies, u 197 
Metals, why the best medium of commerce, l 24 Ongin of 
stamped coins, 26 Why different metals became the stan dar d 
of value among different nations, 39 The durability of, the 
cause of the steadiness of their pnoe, 219 On what the 
quantity of preoious metals in every particular country de- 
pends, 248. Restraints upon the expoi tation of, n 172 
Metaphysics, the science of, explained, n 291 
Metayeis, description of the class of farmers so called m Prance, 
i 894 

Methodists, the teachers among, why popular preachers, a 310 
Methuen, Mr , translation of the commercial treaty concluded by 
him between England and Portugal, u 50 
Mexico was a less civilized country than Peru, when first visited 
by the Spaniards, j. 212 Present popnlousness of the capital 
city, ii. 75 Low state of arte at the first discovery of that 
empire, 76 

Militia, why allowed to be formed m cities, and its formidable 
nature, i 406 The ongin and nature of, explained, ii 216 
How distinguished from the regular standing army, ibid 
Must always be infenor to a standing army, 218 A few 
campaigns of service may make a militia equal to a standing 
army, 219 Instances, ibid 

Mills, a most perishable commodity, how manufactured for store, 
1.237. 

Mills, wind and water, their late introduction into England, 

i 260 

Mines, distinguished by their fertility or barrenness, l 172 
Comparison between those of coal and those of metals, 175. 

The competition between, extends to all parts of the world, 

176 The working of, a lottery, 178 Diamond mines not 
always worth working, 180 Tax paid to the king of Spam 
from the Penman mines, 210 The discovery of mines not 
dependent on human skill or industry, 249 
Mines in Hungary, why worked at less expence than the neigh 
homing ones in Turkey, u 203. 
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Mni\iig t projects of, nncortnm anil ruinous, and unfit for legal 
oncourngomont, n 69 

Mirabctiit, Marquis do, Ins diameter of tlio cecononnehl table, 
h.107 

Mississippi scliomo in Frtvnco, tlio real foundation of, i l>21 

Modus lor tytlie, n rolicf to tlio fanner, u 5157. 

Money, iho origin of, traced, i 20 Is tlio ropresontotiio ofltibour, 
30 Tlio % nlno of, groatlj depreciated bj tho discovery or tlio 
Anicnonn mines, 02. Uow difTorcnt metals became tlio 
standard monoy of different nations, 08 Tho only part of 
tlio circulating capital of a sociol\ , of winch tho maintenance 
can dimmish tlimr neat ro\ onuo, 288 Makes no part of tho 
rovonuo of a society, 289 Tlio tcim money , m common 
nccoptation, of ambiguous meaning, ibid Tho circulating 
monoy u sooioty, no measure of its reionnc, 291. 1'apor 
money, 292 Tho effect of papoi on tho circulation of cash, 
293. Inquiry into tho proportion tho circulating monoy of 
any country boars to the annual pioduco circulated by it, 2*17. 
Paper can noior exceed tlio \aluo of tho cnsli, of which it 
supplies tho place, in any country, 301 Tlio pernicious 
praolico of raising money by circulation explained, 813. 
Tho true causo of its exportation, 845 Loans of, tho prin- 
ciples of, analysed, 850 Monied interest, distinguished from 
tho landed and trading lutorcst, 857. Inquiry into tho 
real enusos of tlio reduction of mtorcst, SCO Monoy and 
wealth synonymous torms in popular language, 427. And 
movonblo goods oompnred, 428 Tho accumulation of, studied 
by tho Europoau nations, 480 Tho mercantile argumonts 
for liberty to oxpoit gold and silvor, ibid Tho solidity of 
tlioso aigumonts examined, 431. Monoy and goods mutually 
tho puco of each other, 488 Ovor-trndmg causes eomplnmts 
of tho scaroity of monoy, 48G "Why moro onsy to buy goods 
with monoy, than to buy monoy with goods, 487 Inquiry 
into tho oiroulatmg quantity of, m Groat Britain, 441. Effoot 
of the discovery of tlio Amoncan minos on tho \nluo of, 447. 
Monoy and wealth different things, 460 iBank monoy ex- 
plained, 481 See Coins, Gold, and Silver 
Monopolies in trade or manufactures, tho tondonoy of, l 62 Aro 
enemies to good management, 158 Tendency of making a 
monopoly of colony trade, n 120 Countnos which havo 
colonies, oblagod to Bhaio their advantngos with many othor 
countries, 141 Tho chief engine in the mercantile system, 
144 How monopolies derange tho natural distribution of 
the stook of the sooioty, 146 Are supported by unjust and 
oruollaws, 168. Of a temporary nature, how far justifiable, 276 
Perpetual monopohes injurious to tho people at largo, 276 
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Moniaitlan, the inequalities m the predial taille m that eene- 
rahty, how rectified, n 363 s 

Monleeqtticu, ronsons given by him for the high rates of interest 
among all Mahometan nations, 1 98 Examination of his 
'idea of tho canso of lowering the late of intei est of money, 
3G0 7 

Moi ahiy , two different systems of, in eveiy civilized society, n 
315 The principal points of distinction between them, 316 
Tho ties of obligation m each system, ibid Why the moials 
of tho common people are more regular in sectaries than under 
tho established church, 317 The excesses of, how to be 
corrected, 818 

Morelld, M , his account of joint stock companies, defective, 
li 277 

Mun, Mr , his illustration of the operation of money exported 
for commercial purposes, l 430 

Music, why a part of the anoient Grecian education, n 295 
And dancing, great amusements among barbarous nations, 
296. 


N 

Nations, sometimes driven to inhuman oustoms, by poverty, i 2 
The number of useful and productive labourers in, always 
proportioned to the capital stock on which they are employed, 
ibid The several sorts of industry seldom dealt lmpartiallj 
by, 8 Mantime nations, why the first improved, 19 How 
ruined by a neglect of pubhc (Economy , 348 Evidences of 
the increase of a national capital, 349 How the expences 
of individuals may increase the national capital, 352 
Navigation , inland, a great means of improving a country m 
arts and industry, l. 21 The advantages of, 163 May bo 
successfully managed by joint stock companies, n 278 

„ ■ — act of England, the principal dispositions of, l 463. 

Motives that dictated this law, 464 Its political and com- 
mercial tendency, ihd Its consequences, so far as it affected 
the colony trade with England, n 106 Diminished tho 
foreign trade with Europe, 107 Hus kept up high profits in 
the British trade, 109 Subjects Britain to a disadi antago m 
every branch of trade of which she has not tho monopoly, 
ibid 

Necessaries distinguished from luxuries, u 402 Operation of 
taxes on, 403 Principal necessaries taxed, 406 
Negro slaves, why not much employed in raising com m,tho 
jr.pgligli colomes, l 894. Why more numerous on sugar than 
on tobacco plantations, ibid. 
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Nile, river, tho cause of the early improvement of ngnoulturo 
and manufactures m Egypt, 1 21. 


O 

Oats, bread made of, not so suitable to tbo human constitution, 
as that made of wheat, 1 . 167. 

Oeconomisis, modern, on capital, i. 277, n. Seot of, in Franco, 
their political tenets, u. 180 
Ontology, tho soience of, explained, n 292. 

Oxford, the professorships there, sinecures, u. 282. 


P 


Papa money, the oredit of, how established, i 292. The opera- 
tion of paper money explained, 29S Its effect on the cir- 
culation of oash, ibid Promotes industry, 295 Operation 
of the several banking companies established m Sootland, 297. 
Can never exceed the value of the gold and silver, of whioh it 
supplies the place, m any country, 801. Consequences of too 
much paper being issued, 802 The praotaoe of drowmg and 
redrawing explained, with its permoiouB effects, 812 The 
advantages and disadvantages of paper oredit statod, 824 111 
effects of notes issued for small sums, 827. Suppressing small 
notes, renders money more plentiful, 828 Tho currency of, 
does not affeot the prices of goods, 329 Account of the paper 
currenoy m North America, 881 Expedient of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania to raise money, u. 846. "Why con- 
venient foi the domestic purposes of the North Amenoons, 
484 


Pam enjoys little more trade than is necessary for the con- 
sumption of its inhabitants, i 841 

Parish ministers, evils attending vesting the eleohon of, m tho 
people, u 882. 

Parsimony is tho immediate cause of the inorease of capitals, 
i 848 Promotes industry, {bid Frugal men publio bene- 
factors, 84C Is the only meanB by which artificers and manu- 
facturers can add to the revenue and wealth of society, ac- 
cording to the Frenoh agricultural system of political ceoonomy, 
ii. 185. 

Pasture land, under what circumstances more profitable than 
arable land, i, 165 'Why it ought to bo inclosed, 157 
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Pau^Vl 4 10 nG 14 °*» osfobiislicd m Scotland, «. 338 
J>«T ? 0ng,n and »ason of, u. 212 
cnnsylvmiifl , ncconnt of tho paper currency there, i 832 Good 
consequences of the government there having no religions 
establishment, n. 816. Derive a revenue from their naner 
„ curronoy, 484. * 1 

rep7e, how divided into productive and unproductive olasses, 
according to tho present Fronch system of agucultural po~ 
litioal mconomy, n 180 Tho unproductive class, greatly 
useful to tho others, 186 The great body of, hoxv tendered 
unwnrhko, 216. Tho different opportunities of education in 
the different ranks of, 303. The inferior lanks of, the greatest 
consumers, 421 Tho luxurious expenses of these ranks ought 
only to he taxed, 422 

■ifisecuhon for religious opinions, the true cause of, u 810 
Fcni, the discovery of the silver mines in, occasioned those m 
Europe to bo in a great measure abandoned, l 176 These 
mines yield but small profit to the proprietors, 177 Tax 
paid to the king of Spain from these mines, 210. The early 
accounts of the splendor and state of arts m this country, 
greatly exaggerated, 212. Present state of, under the Spanish 
government, ibid The working of the mines there become 
gradually more expensive, 224 Low state of arts there when 
first discovered, xi. 76 Is probably more populous now, than 
at any former period, 76. 

Philosophy, natuial, the ongm and objects of, n 289 Moral, 
the nature of, explained, 290 Logic, the ongm and employ- 
ment ibid. 

Physmam, why amply rewarded for their labour, i 107. 

Physics, the ancient system of, explained, u. 291 

Piivmdhng, the extraordinary advantage of a division of labour 
in this art, i 6. 

Plate of private families, the melting it down to supply state 
exigencies, an insignificant resource, l. 441 New plate is 
chiefly made from old, n 56. 

Ploughmen, their knowledge more extensive than the generality 
of mechanics, i 132 

Pneumatics, the science of, explained, u. 291 ’ 

Poiwe, M, his account of the agriculture of Cochin China, 


i 2 0B 

Poland, a country still kept m poverty by tho feudal system of 
its government, n 261. 

Political mconomy, the two distinct objects, and two different 
systems of, i. 427 The present agricultural system of, adopted 
by French philosophers, described, n 179 Classes of the people 
who contribute to the annual produce of tho land, 181. Ho 
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proprietors contribute, i bid How cultivators conti lbute, find. 
Artificers and manufacturers, unproductive, 188 The unpio- 
dnctive classes maintained by the otlicis, 185 Bad tondonoy 
of restrictions and piobibitions in (rndo, 180 How this sys- 
tem is delineated by M Qucsnai, 190 Tho bad offootB of an 
injudicious political ceoonomy, how oorrocted, 192 Tho 
capital error in this systom pointed out, ibid 
Poll lavcB, origin of, under the feudal government, i. 402. Why 
osteomed badges of slavery, n 888 The nature of, con- 
sidered, 400. 

Po or, history of the laws mado for the provision of, m England, 
1. 142 

Pope of Bomo, tlio great power formerly assumed by, n 828. 
His power how reduced, 826 Bapid progress of the reforma- 
tion, 828 

Population, riches and oxtrome poverty equally unfavourable 
to, l. 80. Is limitod by tho moans of subsistence, ibid, 
171 

Porter, tho proportion of malt used in tho blowing of, n 428. 
Portugal, the cultivation of tho country not advanced by its 
commerce, l. 424 Tho mine of gold and silior tlioro, depre- 
ciated by prohibiting their exportation, n 14 Translation of 
tlio commercial treaty concluded m 1703 with England, CO 
A large bliaro of tho Portugal gold scntaunuolly to England, 
52 Motnes that lod to tho discoiory of a pas6ago to tho 
East round tlio Capo of Good IIopo, 05 Lost its manufac- 
tures bj ncqumng rich and fci lilo colonies, 121 
Post of ice, a moicantilo projoct well calculated foi being managed 
bj n go\ eminent, u 818 

Point ode, remarks on, as nn nrticlo of food, i 1G7 Culture, and 
great piodnco of, ibid Tlio difficult! of pioservmg them the 
great obstacle to cnltnnting them for general diet, 1C8 
Poin-ty fomctimes urges nntions to inhuman customs, l. 2 Is 
no check to the pioduction or children, 80 Bnt \cry un- 
fai curable to raising them, 81 

/ I'til'i i/, the cause of their cheapness, i 285 Is a moro impor- 
tant 'irtielo of rurid (economy m Franco than in England, 
230 

Priei m'tc c, inction m France, tho object of, n 827. Is followed 
b> the concordat, 828 

Pr+fnrpi'nit, ccok uutieal,tho moans by which n national clergy 
onght to bo ruaungLd by tho civil magistrate, u. 820 Altorn- 
tm s in the mode of electing to them, 322, 827 
Pn-s 1 </f T church goirrnmciit, tho nature of, described, it. 

* -t C'hvr’ictf r of the cUrgy of, fled 088 
I’rr.*, rral and ruminal, of commodities distingniihcd, i J1 
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Money pnce of goods explained, 47 Bent for land enters into 
tlie pnce of tlie greater part of all commodities, 51 The com 
ponenl paits of tlie prices of goods explained, ibid Natural 
and market prices distinguished, and how governed, 55, 88 
Though raised at first by an increase of demand, aie always 
reduced by it in the result, n 269 
Primogeniture, ongin and motive of the law of succession by, 
under the feudal government, i 889 Is contrary to the real 
interests of families, 390 

Princes, why not well calculated to manage mercantile projects 
for the sake of a revenue, u 844 
Prodigality, the natural tendency of, both to the individual and 
to the pnbhc, l. 842 Prodigal men enemies to their countrv. 
846. J 


Pioducc of land and labour, the source of all revenue, l. 336. 
The value of, how to be inci eased, 849 

Professors in universities, circumstances which determine their 
merit, n 335. 

Pi ofit, the various articles of gam that pasB under the common 
idea of, l. 54 An average rate of, in all countries, 55 Aver- 
ages of, extremely difficult to ascertain, 90 Interest of money 
the best standard of, 91 The diminution of, a natural con- 
sequence of prosperity, 94 Clear and gross profit, distin- 
guished, 98 The nature of the highest ordinary rate of, 
defined, 99. Double interest, deemed m Great Britain a 
reasonable mercantile profit, ibid In thriving countries, low 
profit may compensate the high wages of labour, 100 The 
operation of high profits and high wages, compared, i bid 
Compensates inconveniences and disgrace, 103 Of stock, how 
affected, 114 Large profits must be made from small capitals, 
115. "Why goods are cheaper in the metropolis than in 
country villages, 116 Great fortunes more frequently made 
by trade in large towns than m small ones, 117 Is naturally 
low m ncli, and high in poor countnes, 264 How that of 
the different classes of traders is raised, 367 Pnvate, the 
sole motive of employing capitals in any branch of business, 
381. "When raised by monopolies, encourage luxury, u. 


Projects, unsuccessful, in arts, injurious to a country, i 346 
Property, passions which prompt mankind to the invasion of, u. 
228. Civil government necessary for the production of, ibid. 
Wealth a source of authority, 229, 231 
Provisions, how far the vanations in the price of, affect labour 
and industry, l 75, 84, 87 Whether cheaper in the metro- 
polis, or'm the country villnges, 116 The prices of, better 
regulated by competition than by lav , 14S A n=e m the 
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puces of) mnst bo uniform) to sbew that it proceeds from Q 
depieciation of the valuo of silver, 258. 

Provisors, object of the stalnto of, m England, n. 827. 

Prussia, mode of assessing the land-tax thoro, n 861 
Public works and institutions, how to bo maintained, u 241. 
Equity of tolls for passage over roads, bridges, and canals, 248. 
Why government ought not to liavo the management of turn- 
pikes, 240 Nor of other public works, 200 
Purveyance, a servioo still exacted in most parts of Europo, 

l 806 . 


• Q 

Quakers of Pennsylvania, inforonoo from their resolution to 
emancipate all tlicir negro slai es, i. 894 
Quosnat, M. f now of lus agricultural Systran of pohtioal ceconomy, 
n 190 His dootrmo generally subscribed to, 197. 

Quito, populouBnoss of that city, u. 75. 


B 

Reformation, rapid progross of the dootnnos of, in Germany, 
u 828 In Sweden and Switzerland, 829 In England and 
Sootland, 880. Origin of the Lutheran and Oolnnistio sects, 
881 

Regulated oompames See Companies 

Religion, the objeot of instruction m, u 809. Advantage the 
teaokers of a new religion onjoy over those of one that is 
established, ibid. Ougin of porsooution for horetioal opinions, 
810 How the zeal of the inferior clergy of the ohurdl of 
Bomo is kept olive, ibid Utility of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, 812 How united with the civil power, 818 

Rent, roserved, ought not to oonsist of money, l. 84 But of 
corn, 85 Of laud, constitutes a third part of the pnoo of most 
landB of goods, i 51 An avoroge rato of, in all countnos, and 
how regulated, 55. Makos the first deduction from tho pro- 
duce of labour employed upon land, G6 Tho terms of, how 
adjustod between landlord and tenant, 149. Is somotimes 
demanded for what is altogether mcapablo of human lmprovo- 
mont, 150 Is paid for, and produced by, land in almost all 
situations, 162 Tho goneral pioportion paid for coal mines, 
175 And motal mines, 176. Mines of precious stones fre- 
quently yiold no rent, 180 How paid in ancient times, 190, 
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Is rawed, either directly or indirectly, by every improvement 
in the circumstances of society, 261. Gross and neat rent 
distinguished, 285. How raised and paid nnder feudal govern- 
ment, 889 Present average proportion of, compared with the 
prodneo of the land, ibid. 

Ttcni of houses distinguished into two parts, n 368 Difference 
between rent of houses, and rent of land, 371 Bent of a house 
the best estimato of a tenant’s circumstances, ilk d 
Retainers, tmdoi the feudal system of government, described, 
i. 414 How the connexion between them and their lords was 
broken, 418. 

Revenue, the original sotuces of, pointed out, i 62 Of a country, 
of what rfc consists, 286 The neat revenue of a Booiety dimi- 
nished by supporting a oiroulatmg stock of money, 288 
Money no part of revenue, 289 Is not to be computed m 
money, but m what money will purchase, 290 How pro- 
duced, and how appiopnated, in the first instance, 337 
Produce of land, ibid Produce of manufactuies, 338 Must 
always replace capital, ibid The proportion between revenue 
and oapital, regulates the propoition between idleness and 
industry, 342 Both the savings and the spendings of, 
annually consumed, 843. Of every society, equal to the 
exchangeable value of the whole produce of its industry, 
-465 

-—■■■■■■ » ■■ of the customs, increased by drawbacks, n 6. "Why 
government ought not to take the management of turn- 
pikes, to derive a revenue from them, 246 Public works 
of a local nature, always better maintained by piovincial 
revenues, than by the general revenue of the state, 2 50 
The abuses in provincial revenues trifling, when compared 
with those in the revenue of a great empire , ibid The greater 
the levenua of the church, the smaller must bo tbat of tbe 
state, 337 Tbe revenue of the state ought to be raised pro- 
portionally from the whole society, 840 Local expences 
ought to be defrayed by a local revenue, ibid Inquiry into 
the sources of public revenue, 842 Of the republic of Ham- 
burgh, ibid 345 "Whether tbe government of Britain could 
undertake the management of tbe Bank, to derive a revenue 
from it, 843 Tbe post-office a mercantile piojeot well calcu- 
lated for being managed by government, find. Princes not 
well q ualifi ed to improve their fortunes by trade, 344. Tho 
English East India company good traders before they became 
sovereigns, but each character now spoils tho othor, i bid Ex- 
pedient of the government of Pennsyh ama to raise money, 

845 Bont of land the most permanent fund, 3 16 Feudal 
revenues, ibid Great Bntam, 848 Berenuo from land pro* 
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portioned, not to the rent, but to the produce, 349 Eeasons 
for selling tlio crown lands, 350 An improved land-tax sug- 
gested, 857 The naturo and effoot of tytlics explained, 864 
■Why a rovonuo cannot bo lniscd m land, 860 When raised 
in money, how affected by diffoionl modes of valuation, 867. 
A proportionablo tax on houses, tho best source of rovenuo, 
871 Bomcdies for tho diminution of, according to their 
causes, 417 Bad offsets of farming out publio revenues, 489 
Tlio different sources of lovenue m Franco, 441 How ex- 
pended, in the rude state of society, 444 
Rite, n very pioductive artiolo of cultivation, i 166 Bequiros 
a soil unfit for raising any other kind of food, ibid Bice 
countries moro populous than com oountnes, 214 
Riches, tho chiof enjoyment of, consists m tho parado of, 1 . 180 
Rash, instances of tho mattontion mankind pny to it, l 111 
Roads, good, tho public advantages of, l 168 Howtobomado 
and maintained, u 242 Tho maintonanco of, why impioper 
to bo trusted to pmato interest, 244 General state of, m 
Franco, 247 In Chinn, 248 

Romans, why copper became tho standard of value among them, 
i 89 Tho extravagant puces paid by thorn for certain 
luxuries foi tho table, accounted for, 228 The value of silver 
highor among them than at tho prosont time, 229 

.■ — the ropublic of, founded on a division of land nmong 
tho citwons, n 63. The agrarian law only oxoouted upon ono 
or two occasions, ibid How the oitwons who had no land, 
subsisted, ibid Distinction botweon tho Boman and Grook 
colonies, 64 Tho improvomont of tho former slower than 
that of tho lntter, 74. Origin of tho social war, 185 Tho 
republic ruined by extending tho pnvilogo of Bomnn citivons 
to tho greater part of tho inhabitants of Italy, 187. When 
contributions woro first raised to maintain tlioso who wont 


to tlio wars, 211 Soldiors not a distinct profession llioro, 
214 Improv emont of tho Boman armies by discipline, 221 
How that discipline was lost, 222 Tho fall of tho Western 
empire, how effected, 223 Bomarks on tho education of 
tlit ancient Homans, 295 Their morals superior to tlioso of 
the Greeks, 296 State of law and forms of justice, 298 Tho 
martial spirit of tho people, how supported, 800. Groat re- 
ductions of tho com practised by, at particular exigencies, 
47 "> 


Rcre, modern, how tho renl of the inferior clergy of, is kept 
ah. e,n Jtlfi The cltrgv of, one great spiritual army dis- 
P'r-'d in iliffrnnt quitter, over Europe, !123 Thrir power 
•It nr" the U mini nx.ul t«h ng< s similar to that of tho temporal 
t iron 3 , (l Tlvur pov er how rciliutd, «2l> 
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a tov ?n of groat (lade, 1 841 
F r '' 1 roi ? n,ks on hlB Mount of the ancient puce of 

wlioat m Scotland, 1 192 

•ttnasia was civilized under Peter I by a standing army, u. 224 


S 

Sailors, why no sensible inconvenience felt by the great numbers 
disbanded at the close of a war, i 471. 

St. Domingo See Domingo 

Salt is an object of heavy taxation every where, u 406 The 
collection of the duty on, expensive, 482 Account of foreign 
salt imported into Scotland, and of Scots salt delivered duty 
free, for the fishery, 496 

Sardinia, the land-tax how assessed there, n 362 
Saxon lords, their authority and jurisdiction as great before the 
conquest as those of the Normans were afterward, i 416 
Schools, parochial, observations on, n 305 
Science is the great antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and 
fluperstition, n 818 

Scipto, lus Spanish militia, rendered superior to the Carthaginian 
militia by discipline and service, u 221 
Scotland, compared with England, as to the prices of labour 
and provisions, i 76 Remarks on the population of the 
Highlands, 80 The market rate of interest, higher than the 
legal rate, 92. The situation of cottagers there, described, 
120 Apprenticeships and corporations, 126 The common 
people of, why neither so strong nor so handsome ns the some 
class in England, 168 Cause of the frequent emigrations 
from, 198 Progress of agriculture there before the union with 
England, 232 Present obstructions to better husbandry, 
ibid. The price of wool reduced by the union, 24G Opera- 
tion of the several banking companies established there, 297 
Amount of the circulating money thero before tho union, 293 
Amount of the present circulating cash, 299. Conrso of deal- 
ings m the Soots bank, ibid Difficulties occasioned by these 
banks issuing too much paper, 804 Necessary caution for 
some time observed by tho banks m giving credit to their 
customers, with the good effects of it, 807 The scheme of 
drawing and redrawing adopted by traders, 311. Its per- 
nicious tendency explained, 312 History of tho Ayr bank, 

313 Mr. Law’s scheme to improve the country, 821 Tho 
prices of goods in, not altered by paper currency, 829 Effect 
of the optional clauses in their notes, 830. 
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Scotland, cause of tho Bpeedy establishment of the reformation 
there, n. 880 Tho disorders attending popular elections of 
tho clergy there, occasion the right of patronago to bo estab- 
lished, 888 Amount of tho whole revenue of the clergy, 887. 

Sea sci vice and military service by land compared, l 112 

Sccle in religion, the more numerous, the bettor fox society, u. 
814 "Why they generally profess the austere system of 
morality, 817 

Self-love the governing principle in tho intercourse of human 
sooiety, i 1C. 

Sonants, menial, distinguished from hired workmen, i. 885. 
Tho i nrious orders of mon, who rank in tho former olass, in 
reference to their labours, 880 Their labour unproductive, 
li 193 

Settlements of tho poor, brief review of tho English lawBrolatmg 
to, l 142 Tho removals of tho poor, a violation of natural 
liborty, 147. Tho law of, ought to bo repealed, 472 

Sheep, frequently lolled in Spam, for tho sako of tho floooo and 
tho tallow, l 241 Sovero Ians against tho exportation of 
thorn and their wool, n 1G3 

Shepherds, war how supported by a nation of, n. 208 Inequality 
of fortune among, tho source of groat authority, 280. Birth 
and family highly honoured in nations of shopliords, 231 
Inequality of fortune first began to tako placo m tho ago of 
shepherds, 232 And introduced oivil govommont, i bid 

Shetland, how rents are estimated and paid tliore, l 150 

Sill manufacture, how transferred from Lucca to Vomoo, i. 
410 

Sifter, tho first standard comago of tho northern subverters of 
tho Roman empiro, l 89 Its proportionnl vnluo to gold 
regulntcd by lav. , 40 Is tho measuro of tho a aluo of gold, 
t but Mint price of silver in England, 42 Inquiry into tho 
difference botuecn tho mint and market pnccs of bullion, 44 
How to prosorvo tho sill or com from being molted down for 
profit, find Tho mines of, in Europe, why generally aban- 
doned, 170 Evidences of the small profit thoj jiold to pro 
priotors m Peru, 177 Qualities for winch this motal is 
\alued, 180 The most abundant mines of, would add little 
to the wealth of tho world, 181 IJut tho incroano m tho 
quantity of, would depreciate itn own \alne, 184. Circum- 
r'orccs that might counteract this off'cf, tint? Historical 
new of the sarmtions in the anluo of, during tho four last 
erntur e», 18’*, Remarks on its nso in anluo compared with 
cores 163, Giremn-stonev * that lias o misled writers in review 
re" the mine of flur, 190 Com tho host standard for 
j idling of the real aslue of silver, 190 The price of. how 
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affected by the increase of quantity, 197 The value of, 6unk 
by the discovery of the American mines, 200 When the re- 
duction of its value from this cause appears to have beon com- 
pleted, 201 Tax paid from the Peruvian mines to the king of 
Spain, 210. The value of silver kept up by an extension of 
the market, ibid Is the most profitable commodity that can 
be sent to China, 216 The value of, hoiv proportioned to that 
of gold, before and after the discovery of the American mines; 
220 The quantity commonly in the market m proportion to 
that of gold, probably greater than their relative values 
indicate, 221 The i alue of, probably rising, and why, 224 
The opinion of a depreciation of its value, not veil founded, 
268. The real value of, degraded by the bounty on tho ex- 
portation of com, n 12 

Svnlemg fund m the British finances, explained, n 4,65 Is in- 
adequate to the discharge of former dobts, and almost wholly 
applied to other purposes, 461 Motives to tho misapplication 
of it? ibid. 

Slaves, tho labour of, dearer to tho masters than that of frer 
men, i. 62 Under feudal lords, circumstances of their sitna 
tion, 392 Countries whore this order of men still remains, 
393. "Why the service of slaves is preferred to that of free 
men, 894. Their labour why unprofitable, 893 Causes of 
tho abolishing of slavery throughout tho greater part of 
Europe, ibid. Causes of the abolishing of slnx erv in America, 
894 n Bocoivo more protection fiom tho magistrate in an 
arbitroiy government, than in ono that is free, n DC V, h} 
employed in manufactures by the ancient Grecians, 202 1\ by 
no improvements arc to he expected from them, 20*1 

Smuggling, a tempting, but generally a ruinous onplrynnaf, 
l 114 Encouraged by high duties, u 415 Horncdies igair 1, 
417. The crime of, morally considered, ibid 

Society, human, tho first pimciplcs of, i 16 

Soldiers, remarks on their motives for engaging in the milifnrj 
lino, l 112. Comparison between tho land and tea 'mi", 
ibid AVhy no sensiblo incon\ enicnco frit bv the druaibi * 
of great numbers alter a war is o\or, 171 r r i - 

first serving for pay, n 212 How thex brein^ a « .met 
class of tho people, 210 How diRtiiv„aii*hel frv i t» « rnh'i 
ibid Alteration m tboir cxerc^o prolacrd l>x the irxrab-t 
of firo arms, 217. 

South Sea company, nma-ing cap tal ono tn, ir i Ir , . . 
Mercantile and stoch-johbmt. price's c r . L>'~> A* i, -*■» e— 
tract, ibid Wlmle fishery , 2CC Ti c caj 'at c r , *« r. I zU> 
annuitv stock, ib d. 452 

fforemgrt and trader, wcon^frjt ewc'tn, *i. Cti 
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Sovereign, tlireo dutios only, noccsnnry for him to nllcnd to, for 
supporting ft By s tom of natural liberty, u 20G Ifo\\ ho is to 
protoct tho sooioly fiom oxlomnl \iolouco, 208, 220 And tho 
members of it, from tho mjtistico nnd oppression of onoh 
othor, 227. And to maintain pubho works and institutions, 
241 

Spam, ono of tho poorest countries in Europe, notwithstanding 
* its rich mines, i 251. Its commorco has produced no con- 
siderable manufactures for diBtant sale, and tho greator part 
of tho country remanjs uncultivated, 424 Spanish modo of 
estimating their Ainoncan discos cries, 428 

tho valuo of gold and sihor thoro, doprociatod by lay mg a 

tax on tho -exportation of them, ii 14 Agriculture nnd manu- 
factures there, disoouraged by tho redundancy of gold nnd 
silver, 15 Natural consocpionoos that v, ould result from taking 
away this tax, ibid Tho real and protonded motives of tho 
court of Cnstilo for talcing possession of tho countries discoi ored 
by Columbus, 68 Tlio tax on gold nnd Bilvor, how reduced, 
GO Gold, tlio object of oil tho enterprises to tho now world, 
ibid The colomos of, loss populous than tlioso of any other 
European nation, 75 Assorted an exolusivo claim to all 
America, until tho miscarringo of thoir Invmciblo Armada, 
77 Pohcy of tho trade with tho colomoB, 84 Tho Amoncnn 
establishments of, offcoted by pnvnto advonturors, who re- 
ceived httlo boyond permission from tho govornmont, 99. 
Lost its manufactures by acquiring ncli and fertile colonics, 
122 Tlio nlcavala tax thoro explained, 48G Tho rum of tho 
Spanish manufactures attributed to it, i bid 
Speculation, a distinct employment in improved society, l 11. 

Speculative merchants dosenbod, 116 
Stage, public poiformors on, paid for tho oontompt attonding 
thoir profobBion, i 109 Tho political uso of dramatio repre- 
sentations, u 818 

Stamp duties in England and Holland, remarks on, u. 892, 895. 
S/eel-boiv tenants m Scotland, what, l 896. 

Stock, the piofits raised on, in manufactures, explained, l 48. 
In trade, an incroaso of, raises wagos, and diminishes profit, 
90 Must bo larger m a groat town than in a country villago, 
92 Natural eonsoquonces of a deficiency of stock in new 
colonies, 94 Tho profits on, littlo affected by the oasmoss or 
difficulty of looming a trade, 105 But by tho risk, or dis- 
agreeablonosB of the busmosB, 114 Stock employed for profit, 
sets into motion the greater part of usoful labour, 264 No 
accumulation of, necessary m the rude stato of sooiety, 274. 
The accumulation of, necessary to tho division of labour, 276. 
Stock distinguished into two parts, 277 Tho genorol stook 
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of a country or society, explained, 279 Houses, ibid Tm 
proved land, 280 Personal abilities, 281 Money and pro- 
visions, ibid Haw materials and manufactured goods, j bid 
Stock of individuals, how employed, 284 Is frequently buned 
or concealed, in arbitrary countries, ibid The profits on, 
dccreaso, in proportion as the quantity mcreases, 340 On 
what principles stock is lent and borrowed at interest, 356 
StocL, that of every society divided among different employ- 
ments, in the proportion most agreeable to the public interest, 
by the private views of individuals, n 144 The natural dis- 
tribution of, deranged by monopolizing systems, 145 Every 
derangement of, injurious to the sooiety, 147 

■ mercantile, is barren and unproductive, according to the 
French agricultural system of political oeconomy, u 183- 
How far the revenue from, is an object of taxation, 376 A 
tax on, intended under the land tax, 379 
Siochmgs, why oheaply manufactured in Scotland, 1 . 121. "When 
first introduced into England, 259 
Stone quames, their \alue depends on situation, i 170, 183 
Stones, precious, of no use but for ornament, and how the pnce 
of, is regulated, i 180 The moBt abundant mines of, would 
add little to the wealth of the world, 181 
Subordination, how introduced into sooiety, u 228 Personal 
qualifications, ibid Age and fortune, 229 Birth, 230 Birth 
and fortune two great sources of personal distinction, 231, 
Subsidy, old, m the English customs, the drawbacks upon, u 2. 

Origin and import of the term, 413 
Sugar, a very profitable article of cultivation, l. 163, 394. 
Drawbacks on the exportation of, from England, u. 8 Might 
be cultivated by the drill plough, instead of all hand labour 
by slaves, 96 A proper subjeot for taxation, as an article sold 
at a monopoly pnce, 428 

Sumptuary laws superfluous restraints on the common people, 
i 852 

Surinam, present state of the Dutch colony there, n 78 
Switzerland, establishment of the reformation in Berne and 
Zunoh, u 380 The clergy there zealous and industnous. 
888. Taxes how paid there, 880, 891. 


T 

Tattle, in France, the nature of that tax, and its operation, 
explained, n 96, 384. 

Talents, natural, not bo various in different men as is supposed, 

i 16 

ir 
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Tartars, their mannoi of conducting war, li. 208. Their in 
vasions dreadful, 209 

Tavniucr, his account of ilio diamond minos of Qolconda and 
Visiapour, l 180 

Taxes, tlio origin of, nndor tho fondnl government, i. 402. 
The sources from n hence tlioy must arise, n 351. Unequal 
taxes, 852 Ought to ho clear and certain, ibid. Onght to 
ho loiied at tho times most convenient for pajmont, ibid. 
Ought to talto ns little ns possiblo out of tho poekots of tho 
people, moro than is brought into tho public treasury, 058 
How they may bo made moro hnrdonsomo to tho people than 
beneficial to tho sovereign, ibid Tho land-tax of Great 
Button, 854 Land-tax at Vomco, 857. Improvements sug- 
gested for a land-tax, ibid Modo of assessing tho land-tax 
in Prussia, 8G1 Tytlics a vory unequal tax, and a discourage- 
ment to improieinont, 8Q4 Operation of tax on liouso rent, 
payable by tho tenant, 868 A proporhonnblo tax on honsos, 
tho best source of revenue, 871 Hon fur tho rovonuo from 
stook ib a proper object of taxation, 876 'NVhotlior mtorest of 
monoy is propel for taxation, 377 How taxes aro paid at 
Hamburgh, 380 In Swit?orland, ibid Taxes upon par- 
ticular employments, 882 Poll taxes, 887. Taxes, badgos 
of liberty, 888 Toxob upon tho transfer of property, 889 
Stamp duties, 892 On whom tho soioral kinds of taxes 
principally fall, 898 TaxcB upon tho wages of labour, 896 
Capitation taxes, 400 Taxos upon consumnblo commodities, 
402 Upon necessaries, 404 Upon luxuries, ibid Principal 
necessaries taxed, 406 Absurdities in taxation, 407. Different 
parts of Europe vory highly taxed, 408 Two different methods 
of taxing consumable commodities, 409 Sir Matthew Docker's 
scheme of taxation considered, 410 Exoiso and customs, 411 
Taxation somotimoB not an instrument of revenue, but of 
monopoly, 415 Impi ovoments of tho customs suggested, 416 
Taxos paid in tho pnoo of a commodity littlo advertod to, 481 
On luxuries, the good and bad properties of, 482. Bad ofToots 
of farming them out, 489 How the finances of Franco might 
be reformed, 442. French and English systems of taxation 
compared, 443 How taxes always generate diBOontent, 462. 
How far the British Bystem of taxation might be applicable to 
all the different provinces of the empire, 476 Suah a plan 
might speedily discharge the national debt, 480 

Tea, great importation and consumption of that drug in Britain, 
l 214 

Teach?) s in universities, tendenoy of endowments to dimmish 
their application, u 281 Tho jurisdictions to which they are 
subjoot, little calculated to quicken their diligence, 282. Are 
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n! It ed to protection hv senility, 283 Dofoets 
h* ?! r>r r*S.i!ilt*h»ur»i(r, 2 Teachers among tho ancient 
yj^f '■•n 1 Homan*-, nijmnor to ihor.o of modem times, 299 
‘ f} fJ ’* ! 'flitrJi draw good ones to, or dram them fiom, 
t ,#> t.'uirrrii' Ml T > Their employment naturally renders 

„««■*•> in Itlltrr, MIG. 

i r **' 1 fnerol oWrvntionc on, i. 089 Dosenbed, 

Tf~ Wy, monl Hi, the complexion of, u 290. 

3 1 ", nrt rape rent of the mines of, in Cornwall, i 176 Yiold a 
r^br profit to the proprietors than the eihoi mines of Peru, 
y<* Jl« , million i under which Im-mincs are worked, 178 
jV’-v.Yi, tin culture of, wliy restrained in Europe, i 164 Not 
eo profitable n» article of cnlfnntion in tho Wost Indies as 
ffl?,"ir, ihii. 'J lio amoutii and course of the British tindo with, 
exfditncd, 879. 'Jlio wholo duly upon, drawn bnck on ex- 
port it ion, H o. Consequences of tho exclusive trade Britain 
enjoin l jtli Mainland and Virginia in this nrtiolo, 105 
7oMf, for passage oier roads, bridges, anil naiigablo canals, the 
equity of, shew n, ii 218. Upon enmngos of luxury, ought to 
be higher than upon carnages of utility, t bid Tho manage- 
ment of turnpikes often an objoct of just complaint, 2 45 
IVln gm eminent ought not lo ha\o tho management of turn- 
pikes, 2J6, 429 

Tannage ami poundage, origin of thoso duties, n 412 
Tontine in the French finances, what, with tho donvation of the 
name, u 157. 

Toulotiec, salary paid to a counsellor or judge m the parliament 
of, u 288. 

Towns, tho places whoro industry is most profitably exerted, 
l. ISO Tho spirit of combination prevalent among manu- 
facturers, 181, 184 According to what circumstances the 
gcnoral character of tho inhabitants, as to industry, is formed, 

841. Tho rociprocal naturo of tho trade between them and 
tho country, explained, 888 Subsist on the surplus produce 
of ill o country, 8 84 How first formed, 885 Are continual 
fairs, 886 The original poverty and servile 6tate of the in- 
habitants of, 401 Their early exemptions and privileges, 
how obtained, tbtd Tho inhabitants of, obtained liberty mnch 
earlier than the oocupiers of land in the country, 402 Origin 
of freo burghs, 403 Ongm of corporations, ibid Why allowed 
to form militia, 404 How the increase and rzches of com- 
mercial towns contributed to the improvement of the countries 
to which they belonged, 412 

Trade, double interest deemed a reasonable mercantile profit in, 
i. 98, Four geneial classes of, equally necessary to, and de- 
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intercourse between the inhabitants of towns 
And those of tho country , 205 ' 

rad>f, cause and effect of the sopnrahon of, 1 7. Origin of, IB. 
£ ra ™ f duties explained, n 429 

m ro 1 for education, summniy view of the effects of, n. 294 

rmst/ree, why formerly accumulated by princes, 1 446 
■treasure trove, the term explained, i. 284 "Why an important 

>ra Pt M'onno under tho anoient feudal governments, 
u 44G. 

lurlcij company, short histonoal view of, n 266 
TurripiJ.es See Tolls 

Ty flics, why an unequal tax, h 364 The levying of, a great 
discouragement to improvements, 866. The fixing a modus 
for, a relief to the farmer, 867. 


U 

Universities, tho emoluments of the teachers in, how far calcu- 
lated to promote their diligence, n. 282 The professors at 
* Oxford hare mostly given up teaching, {bid. Those m France 
subject to incompetent jurisdictions, 283 The privileges of 
graduates improperly obtained, 284 Abuse of lectureships, 
ibid. The discipline of, seldom calculated for the benefit of 
the students, 285 Are, m England, more corrupted than the 
public schools, 286 Original foundation of, 287 Sow Latin 
Became an essential article m academical education, ibid 
How the study of the Greek language was introduced, 289 
The three great branches of the Greek philosophy, i bid Are 
now divided into five branches, 291 The monkish course of 
education m, ibid Have not been very ready to adopt im- 
provements, 298. Are not well calculated to prepare men for 
the world, 294 How filled with good professors, or drained 
of them, 835. Where the worst and best professors are gene- 
rally to be met with, 886 See Colleges and Teachers. 


V 


Value, the term defined, i. 28 

Vechus Jpolho, his cruelty to his slaves checked by the Homan 
emperor Augustus, which could not have been done under the 
repubhean form of government, n 97. 

Venice, origin of the silk manufacture in that city, i 410 
Tiaded in East India goods before the sea track round the 
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Capo of Good Hope was discovered, u 66 Nature of the 
land-tax in that republic, 857 

Venison, the price of, in Britain, does not compensate tire ox- 
ponco of a deer park, i 284 

Ticesroia hmreditatum among the ancient Homans, the nature 
of, explained, u. 890. 

Villages, how first formed, l. 886 

Vi llcnagc, probable cause of the wearing out of that tonuro m 
Europo, i 895. 

Vineyard, tlio most profitable part of agriculture, both among 
the ancients and moderns, i ICO. Great advantages denved 
from peculiarities of soil in, 162 


W 

Wages of labour how sottlod between mastors and workmen, 
l 67 Tlio woihmon gonorally obhged to comply with tho 
terms of their employers, ibid Tho opposition of workmon 
outragoous, and seldom successful, 08 Circumstances which 
oporato to raiBo wages, 69 Tho extent of wages limited by 
tho funds from which tlioy nnso, 70 Why higher in North 
America, than m England, ibid Aro low in cotintiios that 
nro stationary, 72 Not oppressnoly low in Great Britain, 
74 A distinction mndo hero botweon tho wnges in summer 
and in winter, 76 If sufficient in dear yonrs, thoy must 
ho ample m seasons of plenty, ibid Different ratos of, m 
different placos, 76 Liberal wages encourago industry and 
propagation, 83 An ndvanco of, necessarily raises tho pneo 
of mnnj commodities, 89 An as crago of, not cnsily ascer- 
tained, 00 Tho operation of high wages and high profits 
compared, 100 Causes of tho x unctions of, m different om* 
plounents, 102 Aro generally higher in now, than m old 
trades, 118, 140 Legal regulations of, destroy industry, and 
ingenuity, 147 Natural effect of a diroot tax upon, u 396 
Wnlyole, Sir Robert, luo exciso sclicmo defended, u 420 
Wants of mankind, how supplied tlirough tho operation of 
labour, i 23 How extended, in proportion to tlioir supply, 
171. 'Jho far greator part of them supplied from tho pro- 
duce of other men’s lnbour, 274 

Wars, fort gn, the funds for tlio maintenance of, in tho presont 
centurj, hate little df pendente on tho quantity of gold and 
sihir m a nation, i 441 

Wn-*, h«v rupporttd b> a nrtiou ofliuntirB, n 203 Bj a nation 
of t lephr rd», i Lid lij a nation of husbandmen, 210 Men 
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of military flgo, vrhnt proportion they bear to the whole 
focieu, 211 Feudal wars, how (supported, ibid Causes 
winch m the mlinuced state of society rendered it impossible 
for ujoso tv ho took tho field, to maintain themselves, 212 
Jlotr tho art of war became a distinct profession, 214 Dis- 
tinction between tho railitm and regular forces, 216 Alteia- 
tion in the art of war produced by tho invention of fire-arms 
ibid 226 Importance of discipline, 218 Macedonian army* 
219. Carlhageman army, 220 Boman army, 221 Feudal 
armies, 223 A well-regulated standing army, the only 
defence of a cmlirod country, and Hib only moanB for speedily 
civjhntig a barbarous countiy, 224 Tho want of parsimony 
during pence, imposes on states the necessity of contracting 
debts to carry on war, 448, 459 Why war is agreeable' to 
thoso who Ino soenro from the immediate calamities of it, 
4C0. Advantages of raising tho supplies for, withm the year, 
470. i 

Watch movements, great reduction m the prices of, owing to 
mechanical improvements, i. 257. 

Wealth and money, synonymous terms, in popular language, i 
427, 450 Spanish and Tartarian estimate of, compared, 
428 

tho groat authority conferred by the possession of, n 229 

TFcatiers, tho profits of, why necessarily greater than those of 
spinnors, i 52. 

West Indies, discovered by Columbus, n 66 How they ob- 
tained tine name, -ibid The original native productions of, 

67. The thirst of gold tho object of all the Spanish enter- 
prises there, 69 And of those of eveiy other European 
nation, 71 The remoteness of, greatly m favour of the 
European colonies there, 74 The sugar colonies of France 
bettor governed than those of Britain, 96 
Wheat See Com. 

Window tax m Britain, how rated, n 375 Tends to reduce 
house-rent, 876. 

Windsor market, chronological table of the prices of com at, 

270a 

Wine, the cheapness of, would be a cause of sobnety, i 496 Tho 
carrying trade m, encouraged by English statutes, n 3 
Wood, the price of, uses in proportion as a country is cultivated, 
i 178. The growth of young trees prevented by cattle, 174 
"When the planting of trees becomes a profitable employment, 
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Wool, the produce of rude countries, commonly earned to a dis- 
tant market, l. 240. The price of, in England, has fallen con- 
siderably since the time of Edward HI , 242 Causes of this 
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diminution in price, 248 The price of, considerably reduced 
in Scotland, by tho union with England, 246 

Wool, Seventy of tho laws against the ospoitation of, u 168 
Restraints upon the inland commoroe of, 164 Restraints 
upon the coasting trndo of, 166 Pleas on nlnoli these 
restraints are founded, ibid Tho pnoo of wool depressed 
by these regulations, 167 Tho asportation of, ought to be 
nllowed, subjoot to a duty, 169 

Woollen doth, tho prosont prices of, compared with those at tho 
close of tho fifteenth century, i 257. Three meclinmonl 1 m 
provomonts mtrpdwced-i.H^thD.manufaoturo of, 260. 
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